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PREFACE 

The  difficulties  of  making  an  adequate  trans- 
lation of  any  text  are  too  well  understood  and 
appreciated  to  need  comment.  In  the  following 
translation  of  Dr.  Maennel's  book,  the  aim  has 
been  to  present  the  important  thoughts  of  the 
original  as  closely  as  was  consistent  with  their 
transfer  from  the  German  into  the  English 
language. 

The  translator  hereby  acknowledges  her  indebt- 
edness to  all  who  assisted  by  advice,  encouragement, 
or  by  reading  and  criticism  of  the  manuscript. 

The  final  chapter  of  the  work  in  our  own 
coimtry  was  compiled  from  nimierous  sources. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  the  Preface  of  the  German  Edition,  the 
author  states  that  these  lectures  were  delivered  in  the 
Ernst  Abbe  Volkhaus  at  Jena  from  August  10-14, 
1904.  They  formed  one  of  the  so-called  "vacation 
courses''  given  there.  Upon  invitation  of  the 
publishers — B.  Teubner,  Leipzig — these  lectures 
are  here  presented  to  the  general  public  in  some- 
what enlarged  form. 

The  author  hopes  to  impress  his  readers  with 
the  great  need  of  work  among  defective  pupils,  not 
only  for  its  influence  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
child  study  and  education,  but  also  for  its  influence 
on  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  large.  He  hopes, 
furthermore,  to  win  for  the  cause  such  professional 
people  as  physicians,  clergymen,  and  jurists,  and 
indeed  all  those  who  possess  the  broader  humani- 
tarian spirit.  If  he  succeeds  in  this  he  feels  that 
his  work  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 
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HISTORY    OF    THE     RISE    AND     DEVELOPMENT     OF 

AUXILIARY  SCHOOLS 

THE  development  of  "auxiliary  schools"  for 
defective  pupils  may  be  traced  to  the 
middle  years  of  the  past  century.  These  early 
beginnings  were  termed  "additional''  or  "assist- 
ing" classes,  and  the  first  of  these  was  established 
at  Halle  in  Saxony.  According  to  the  minutes 
of  a  meeting  of  the  school  board  held  in  Septem- 
ber, 1859,  Mr.  Haupt,  principal  of  one  of  the 
schools,  recommended  the  "formation  of  a  sepa- 
rate or  special  class  for  defective  pupils  (num- 
bermg  seventeen),  providing  for  about  two 
hours  of  instruction  daily."  This  recommenda- 
tion was  carried  into  effect  by  the  school  author- 
ities ;  a  teacher  from  a  regular  school  (Volksschule) 
was  directed  to  give  two  hours  instruction  daily 
to  those  pupils  who  were  not  making  satisfactory 
progress  in  the  grades.    It  was  some  time  before 
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this  plan  found  much  favour;  but  in  time  pupils 
from  various  schools  were  gathered  into  one 
class  and  received  twenty  hours  instruction  per 
week.  Still,  we  must  concede  to  Principal  Haupt 
the  honour  of  having  established  the  first  auxil- 
iary class.  (Principal  Haupt  died  in  1904,  after  a 
long  and  efficient  service  as  coimcillor  and  school 
superintendent  at  Merseberg.) 

At  Halle,  in  the  meantime,  the  subject  of 
auxiliary  schools  began  to  receive  more  careful 
attention,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  had  been  imder- 
taken  at  first  in  a  sort  of  half-hearted  way,  and 
with  only  practical  ends  in  view;  now  the  matter 
was  given  a  more  thorough  and  scientific  founda- 
tion, and  the  principles  underlying  it  received  more 
careful  attention  and  study.  In  1863,  K.  F. 
Kern  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  pedagogical 
society  at  Leipzig,  on  the  care  and  training  of 
defective  children.  He  recommended,  nay  urged, 
the  establishment  of  special  schools  for  pupils 
who  were  unable  to  keep  pace  with  their  fellows. 
In  1864,  Th.  Stotziier  published  the  first  pam- 
phlet bearing  on  the  subject:  "Schools  for  Defec- 
tive Children;  A  Plan  for  their  Organization." 
The  pamphlet  contained  an  earnest  appeal  to  all 
school  authorities  to  establish  schools  for  deficient 
pupils,   especially   in   the   larger   cities.     It   was 
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hoped  by  that  means  of  these  schools  those  unfor- 
tunate children  who  so  often  become  a  burden  to 
the  conununity  in  which  they  live  might  be  devel- 
oped into  useful  citizens.  This  was  to  be  accom- 
plished with  the  aid  of  suitable  teachers  and  a 
carefully  adapted  course  of  instruction.  In  1865, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  general  German  Teachers' 
Association  held  at  Leipzig,  Stotzner  and  Kern 
organized  a  society  for  the  study  of  what  may  be 
termed  pedagogical  hygiene.  In  the  same  year, 
they  established  also  a  society  for  the  study  of  the 
educational  advancement  of  mentally  deficient 
children,  with  headquarters  at  Hanover.  This 
society,  however,  did  not  remain  in  existence  very 
long. 

The  Kem-Stotzner  suggestions  were  carried  into 
eflFect  in  Dresden  long  before  they  became  opera- 
tive in  Leipzig.  In  the  former  city  an  auxiliary 
class  registering  sixteen  pupils  was  established  as 
early  as  1867.  Other  places,  notably  Gera  and 
Elberfeld,  followed  in  the  seventies,  Brunswick 
and  Leipzig  about  1881.  Berlin  took  no  part 
in  the  movement  until  1898;  in  this  year  a  mmi- 
ber  of  auxiliary  or  special  classes  were  established 
for  pupils  who  could  not  successfully  carry  out  the 
regular  course  of  instruction  owing  to  physical  or 
psychical  defects.    The  special  instruction  aimed 
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to  advance  these  pupils  so  that  they  might  later 
be  admitted  again  into  the  regular  grades;  or,  if 
this  failed,  to  give  them  whatever  preparation 
they  were  capable  of  receiving  in  order  to  fit  them» 
as  far  as  possible,  for  self-support.  The  official 
report  of  the  city  authorities  (of  Berlin)  contains 
the  following,  in  explanation  of  the  city's  failure  to 
establish  separate  auxiliary  schools:  ^^A  num- 
ber of  cities  and  towns  have  established  separate 
or  special  auxiliary  schools;  we  have  not  done 
so  for  the  following  reasons:  In  the  first  place, 
the  distances  to  and  from  the  schools  would  be  too 
great,  in  a  large  city  like  Berlin;  secondly,  the 
assignment  of  pupils  to  a  special  school  would 
braad  them  as  iBferior  -  perhaps,  in  many  cases, 
prematurely  or  without  sufficient  cause.  We  have 
therefore  preferred  to  retain  the  pupil  in  his  own 
school  district;  to  place  him  in  a  class  of  small 
register,  where  he  can  receive  more  careful  atten- 
tion and  instruction.  We  purpose  to  bring  him 
back  into  association  with  normal  children  as  soon 
as  possible  —  that  is,  we  aim  to  replace  special 
instruction  by  regular  instruction  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment."  In  classes  of  this  kind,  the 
register  does  not  exceed  twelve  pupils,  and  they 
receive  twelve  periods  of  instruction  per  week. 
Usually   the    pupils    admitted    to    these    special 
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classes  are  such  as  have  attended  the  regular 
schools  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years  without 
making  satisfactory  progress.  We  must  acknow- 
ledge, however,  that  our  aim  (i.  e.^  that  of 
returning  pupils  to  regular  instruction)  has  sel- 
dom been  accomplished.  In  1903,  for  example, 
there  were  91  special  classes  in  Berlin,  with  755 
boys  and  547  girls;  of  this  whole  number,  36 
boys  and  29  girls  were  returned  to  the  regular 
grades.  As  a  result,  Berlin  finally  established 
a  system  of  special  classes,  based  somewhat  closely 
upon  the  plan  of  the  previously  organized  auxil- 
iary schools  of  other  German  cities.  In  1903, 
according  to  P.  v.  Gizycki,  the  91  classes  men- 
tioned above  were  distributed  among  some  41 
different  schools.  The  Prussian  department  of 
education  has  not  taken  kindly  to  the  Berlin  plan ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  advocated  the  plan  fol- 
lowed at  Halle,  recognizing  the  need  of  auxiliary 
schoolSf  rather  than  special  classes. 

Under  date  of  Octobef  27,  1892,  the  Prussian 
minister  of  education  criticizes  somewhat  severely 
the  plan  followed  in  certain  cities  with  large  school 
systems,  i.  e.,  the  plan  of  the  so-called  ^^  Abschluss- 
klassen"  (finishing  classes)  intended  for  pupils  who 
were  imable  to  attain  the  standard  set  for  nor- 
mal pupils  in  the  Volksschulen.     In  November, 
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1892,  these  classes  (Abschlussklassen)  underwent 
an  investigation,  and,  as  a  result,  certain  regular 
tions  were  formulated,  tending  to  establish  impor- 
tant points  concerning  the  further  and  more  eflPec- 
tive  development  of  auxiliary  schools.  One  point 
deserves  special  mention  here  —  the  minister 
makes  a  careful  distinction  between  children 
neglected  at  home,  and  those  who  are  naturally 
deficient.  Of  the  latter,  only  those  "who,  during 
at  least  two  years'  attendance  at  the  Volksschule, 
have  shown  themselves  incapable  of  attaining  ttie 
standard  set,  are  indicated  as  requiring  special 
attention  and  instruction.  These  children  must 
show,  however,  that  they  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing some  degree  of  training.  The  advice  and 
cooperation  of  a  physician  are  shown  to  be  of 
prime  importance  in  deciding  the  question  of 
assigning  pupils  to  special  classes,  inasmuch 
as  physical  imperfections  and  previous  illnesses 
often  exert  a  strong  influence  on  psychical  devel- 
opment. The  records  •of  the  development  of 
individual  pupils,  when  carefully  made,  have 
proved  very  useful.'* 

It  was  shown,  in  addition,  that  many  of  the 
larger  cities  now  supply  abundant  means  so  that 
the  register  of  auxiliary  classes  need  not  exceed 
twenty-five  pupils.    By  means  of  an  extra  remun- 
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eration  (in  addition  to  the  regular  salary)  excel- 
lent teachers  of  both  sexes  are  secured  for  work 
in  auxiliary  schools  and  classes.  These  teachers 
are  drawn  from  among  the  very  best  in  the  Volks- 
schulen.  The  designation  auxiliary  classes  (Hilfs- 
klassen)  for  children  of  subnormal  endowment 
is  '^regarded  as  the  most  appropriate,  and  is  the 
one  most  frequently  used  —  chiefly  out  of  con- 
cern for  the  feelings  of  the  parents  of  such 
children." 

The  minister  further  recommends  that  the 
periods  of  instruction  should  not  exceed  half  an 
hour  in  length;  that  the  standard  set  be  consider- 
ably lower  than  in  corresponding  classes  for  nor- 
mal children ;  and  finally,  that  tlie  work  assigned  to 
the  highest  grade  of  the  auxiliary  school  correspond 
roughly  to  that  of  about  the  middle  grade  of  the 
regular  Volksschule  course,  and  that  in  auxiliary 
classes,  special  stress  be  placed  upon  such  sub- 
jects as  will  develop  dexterity  and  practical  skill. 

In  April,  1901,  the  Prussian  minister  again 
enters  the  field  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  then 
existing  schools  for  subnormal  children  of  school 
age.  At  that  time,  there  were,  in  42  cities, 
some  91  schools,  containing  4,728  pupils  distrib- 
uted among  233  classes.  Concerning  the  ques- 
tion of  the  auxiliary  school's  need  of  a  physician. 
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the  following  statement  is  made:  ** Regular 
and  periodic  examinations  by  physicians  are 
indispensable.  Before  the  next  report  is  made, 
I  trust  that  every,  auxiliary  school  will  have  its 
own  regular  physician/*  Concerning  the  trans- 
fer  of  pfpils  LL  auxiliary  schools  to  the  regular 
schools,  he  says:  ^^In  certain  places  it  is  customary 
to  tnu^fer  J  older  pupil,  fU  auxiliary  dJl 
into  the  lower  grades  of  the  Volksschule.  Such 
transfers  should  never  be  made;  the  great  dif- 
ference  in  age  between  pupils  so  transferred,  and 
those  of  normal  development,  tends  to  produce 
and  to  enhance  the  very  difficulties  which  the 
establishment  of  special  classes  aims  to  prevent; 
and  the  deficient  pupils  would  soon  be  sent  out  of 
the  schools  inefficient  as  far  as  self-support  is 
concerned."  In  short,  the  Prussian  educational 
authorities  have  approved  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  establishment  of  special 
classes  for  defectives,  and  have  encouraged  their 
further  organization.  (While  this  book  was  in 
press,  another  report  has  appeared  imder  date 
of  January  2,  1905;  it  points  with  approval  to  the 
fact  that  many  changes  suggested  in  former 
reports  have  been  carried  out.)  The  teachers  in 
Prussian  auxiliary  schools  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  stand  taken  by  their  educational  authori- 
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ties.  The  cause  of  auxiliary  schools  will  prosper  in 
Prussia  because  of  this ;  the  authorities  have  shown 
that  they  have  confidence  in  the  insight  and  gener- 
osity of  the  larger  communities,  as  well  as  in  the 
zeal  and  devotion  of  those  who  labour  for  the 
cause  of  auxiliary  schools.  Such  confidence  will 
bring  about  better  results  than  much  legislation 
on  the  subject.  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  the 
Prussian  authorities  have  issued  no  regulations 
whatever;  they  have  concerned  themselves  entirely 
with  the  gathering  of  information  on  the  subject, 
and  recommending  for  adoption  those  measures 
foimd  most  worthy. 

Other  German  states  soon  followed  the  lead 
of  Prussia.  According  to  a  report  published 
in  the  SchuLhlatt  of  Saxony  in  January,  1905, 
there  were,  at  that  time  in  180  cities,  some  492 
classes  for  defective  pupils,  giving  special  instruc- 
tion to  5,868  boys  and  4,753  girls.  If  we  include 
the  city  of  Berlin,  we  have  583  classes,  with  6,623 
boys  and  5,300  girls. 

That  a  lively  interest  is  manifested  in  this  class 
of  schools  in  Germany,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  principals,  teachers,  and  others  interested 
in  the  work,  are  banding  themselves  together,  form- 
ing various  associations.  In  1898,  there  was  formed 
a   national    association  of  auxiliary  schools,  and 
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Dr.  Wehrhau,  city  superintendent  at  Hanover,  was 
chosen  president.  In  the  smaller  cities  and  towns, 
similar  associations  were  formed.  These  serve  to 
encourage  and  to  stimulate  to  further  service  and 
study  every  one  who  joins  them. 

Discussions  on  various  topics  related  to  the 
subject  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  general 
pedagogical  press,  and  in  other  publications 
devoted  exclusively  to  auxiliary  school  affairs. 
Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  national  association,  the  Zeitschrift 
fur  die  Behandlung  Schwachsinniger  und  Epilep- 
tischer  (dealing  with  the  care  and  training  of  the 
feeble-minded  and  epileptics);  the  Kinderfehler^ 
a  publication  devoted  exclusively  to  the  question 
of  the  German  auxiliary  school  movement;  the 
Zeitschrift  fur  pddagogische  Psychologie  und 
Pathologie;  contributions  from  the  fields  of 
pedagogical  psychology  and  pedagogy  in  general; 
the  HUfsschule^  and  the  recently  established 
E0S9  a  quarterly  publication  devoted  to  the 
science  and  treatment  of  abnormal  children.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  is  an  extensive  collection 
of  independent  literature  on  closely  related  sub- 
jects —  so  extensive  and  so  important,  indeed, 
as  to  call  for  a  reliable  bibliography  to  serve  as  a 
guide. 
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The  auxiliary  school  movement,  if  so  it  may  be 
called,  has  recently  gained  a  foothold  in  other 
countries  beside  Germany.  According  to  the 
Zeitschrift  fur  Schulgesundheitspflege  (a  journal 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  school  hygiene) 
a  special  school  for  defectives  was  considered  in 
Austria  in  1895.  In  accordance  with  the  decree 
of  a  certain  district  school  board  in  the  city  of 
Vienna,  defective  pupils  were  withdrawn  from 
the  Volksschulen  and  "burgher"  schools  and  placed 
in  separate  classes  for  special  instruction.  Fi;irther- 
more,  a  special  department  of  instruction  was 
established  to  care  for  all  defective  children  of 
school  age.  In  1902,  an  effort  was  made  to  bring 
about  a  closer  connection  between  schools  of  this 
type,  and  to  further  the  establishment  of  these 
schools  m  the  cities,  towns,  and  smaller  com- 
munities. This  was  the  aim  of  the  "Association 
for  the  Care  of  the  Feeble-minded,"  which  also 
devotes  itself  to  the  care  of  defective  children  dis- 
missed from  the  auxiliary  schools,  and  to  such 
children  as  axe  in  need  of  legal  protection.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  organization  of  the  work 
for  the  feeble-minded  has  made  but  little  progress 
in  Austria  so  far.  "The  total  number  of  auxil- 
iary classes  in  all  of  Austria  is  less  than  half  that 
in  Hamburg  alone.    By  far  the  greater  number  rf 
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such  children  are  still  left  entirely  without  any 
instruction,  or  remain  m  the  regular  Volksschulen/^ 

In  1905  (according  to  Eos)y  Hungary  became 
interested  in  the  partially  abnormal  child,  but  to 
date  little  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of  organ- 
izing special  schools  or  classes,  except,  perhaps, 
at  Budapest.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the 
Hungarian  Commission  of  School  Hygiene  will 
soon  direct  its  energies  toward  the  organization  of 
such  schools;  and  that  the  excellent  recommen- 
dations (submitted  by  its  chairman,  Dr,  A.  v. 
Naray,  of  Szabo)  concerning  the  special  scien- 
tific training  of  auxiliary  school  teachers,  will 
produce  the  desired  effect. 

Auxiliary  schools  have  been  in  operation  in 
Switzerland  since  1888.  Basel  and  Berne  each 
claim  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  pioneer 
in  their  establishment,  but  they  did  not  long 
continue  alone  in  the  field.  Their  example  wa! 
soon  followed  by  other  cities  and  towns,  so  that  in 
1903,  we  find  at  least  53  classes  registering  1,096 
pupils;  55  teachers  (12  men,  43  women)  were 
engaged  in  giving  the  necessary  instruction.  For 
the  purpose  of  securing  uniformity  and  system 
in  the  rapidly  developing  auxiliary  school  move- 
ment, the  "  Schweizerische  Gemeinntitzige  Ges- 
ellschaft*'  (Swiss  Association  for  Furthering  the 
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Public  Welfare)  established  a  special  course  for 
the  training  of  auxiliary  school  teachers  in  1898. 
The  first  of  these  courses  was  given  in  Zurich  in 
the  early  part  of  the  school  year  1899-1900,  and 
met  with  great  success. 

Italy  has  no  regular  auxiliary  classes  as  yet. 
In  some  of  the  larger  Italian  cities,  however,  back- 
ward pupils  in  the  public  schools  are  brought 
together  and  instructed  by  a  woman  teacher. 
In  1898,  a  national  association  for  the  care  of 
feeble-minded  children  was  organized.  Among 
other  things,  this  association  recommended  that 
instruction  for  the  jfeeble-minded  be  given  in 
special  classes,  in  connection  with  the  regular 
elementary  schools.  All  pupils  who  were  capable 
of  receiving  instruction  at  all  {i.  e.,  those  not 
too  far  below  the  normal)  were  to  be  placed  in 
separate  classes  to  receive  instruction  suited  to 
their  needs  and  abilities.  K.  Richter  states  that 
in  1900,  a  sort  of  teachers'  seminary  was  estab- 
lished in  Rome;  its  object  was  to  train  teachers 
in  the  care  and  treatment  of  defectives. 

In  1899,  Dr.  Sante  de  Sanctis  established  inde- 
pendently a  sort  of  "asylum  school,"  in  Rome, 
for  feeble-minded  children  of  poor  parents.  The 
school  is  a  sort  of  "day  home,'*  and  accommodates 
about  forty  pupils.     The  preceptress   (who  was 
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at  one  time  an  elementaiy  school  teacher)  works 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  de  Sanctis,  who  is  an 
eminent  psychiatrist.  The  teaching  force  consists 
of  the  preceptress,  a  teacher  of  music,  a  teacher  of 
physical  training,  and  a  teacher  whose  duty  it  is 
to  train  the  children  to  speak  correctly;  i.  e.,  to 
correct  the  defects  of  speech  so  common  among 
abnormal  children.  No  regular  system  of  studies 
is  carried  out,  however,  as  is  sho.4  in  the  institu- 
tion's  report  of  April  16,  1903;  greater  stress  is 
laid  on  the  medical  and  general  educational  phases 
than  on  the  regular,  formal,  school  training.  It 
must  be  noted  in  passing,  that  much  hard  and 
persistent  work  must  still  be  done  before  the  aims 
of  the  national  association  can  be  realized  even 
approximately,  because  in  Italy  compulsory  atten- 
dance at  the  schools  ends  with  the  tenth  year. 

The  French  have  not  yet  been  fully  convinced 
of  the  need  for,  and  value  of,  general  treatment  for 
feeble-minded  children.  The  Parisian  journal. 
Foi  et  Vie  (November,  1904),  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  S^guin,  Bost,  and  Boumeville  made 
investigations  respectively  upon  the  mental,  moral, 
and  social  capabilities  of  defectives  in  general; 
but  aside  from  reports  on  the  "medico-pedagogi- 
cal method'*  employed  at  Bicetre,  near  Paris, 
there  is  no  general  movement  on  behalf  of  defec- 
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lives  in  France.  The  author  of  the  essay  "Pour 
les  enfants  anormaux"  (in  Manuel  general  de  Vin- 
struction  primairey  1904),  states:  "The  most  auto- 
cratically governed  countries  of  Europe  have  made 
provision  for  the  mstruction  of  the  masses;  in 
addition,  they  have  provided  schools  for  the  ner- 
vous, the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  even  for  the  idiotic. 
With  us,  the  opposite  is  true;  though  French 
scholars  were  the  first  to  point  the  way  toward 
improving  the  natural  defects  of  development,  we 
as  a  people  have  done  nothing;  and  in  many 
families,  defective  children  are  permitted  to  grow 
up  as  best  they  can.  Poor  creatures  destined  to 
enter  the  struggle  for  existence,  entirely  unprepared ! 

Russia  has,  so  far,  done  little  or  nothing  for 
defectives.  An  institution  at  St.  Petersburg  — 
maintained  by  a  religious  order,  and  imder  the 
patronage  of  the  dowager  empress  —  receives  and 
instructs  epileptic  and  idiotic  children  from  poor 
homes.  In  the  same  city.  Dr.  Maljarewski  has 
conducted  a  sort  of  medico-pedagogical  institu- 
tion since  1882;  Dr.  Maljarewski  receives  only 
idiotic  and  feeble-minded  children  from  the 
wealthier  circles. 

The  Swedish  Teachers'  Journal  of  December, 
1904,  states  that  "Stockholm  will  shortly  estab- 
lish   auxiliary    classes    in    connection    with    the 
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Volksschulen."  Since  1900,  the  teachers  of  Stock- 
holm have  been  calling  the  attention  of  the  authori- 
ties to  those  ''abnormal  children,  who  are  handi- 
capped  in  their  development,"  and  even  advised 
methods  of  instructing  such  children.  About 
the  same  time.  Dr.  G.  Hellstrom  showed  that  of 
the  25,089  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Stockholm,  87  (0.35  per  cent.)  were  foolish,  and 
473  (1.88  per  cent.)  were  backward.  The  authori- 
ties decided  to  organize  auxiliary  classes,  whose 
register  should  not  exceed  twelve  (12).  Pupils 
admitted  to  these  classes  must  have  attended 
the  regular  schools  from  two  to  six  terms  without 
making  satisfactory  progress  —  and,  further- 
more, a  careful  medical  examination  precedes 
and  determines  admission.  Instruction,  not  to 
exceed  four  hours  daily,  is  to  be  given  by  women 
teachers  who  volunteer  to  do  the  work. 

According  to  private  information  received  by 
the  author,  auxiliary  schools  have  been  established 
at  Christiania,  Bergen,  and  Trondhjem  in  Norway, 
after  the  model  of  the  German  schools.  Copen- 
hagen (Denmark)  has  supported  an  auxiliary 
school  since  1900.  Kinderfehler  publishes  an 
account  of  the  auxiliary  school  systems  of  Holland 
and  Belgium  (1900)  by  Schenk,  who  states  that 
these  schools  are  successfully  meeting  the  needs 
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of  their  pupils,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  phy- 
sicians connected  with  them. 

England  has  developed  an  auxiliary  school  sys- 
tem, somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Germany.  A 
"permissive  act'*  of  1899  places  the  matter  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  communities;  these,  at  their 
discretion,  adopt  the  regulations  concerning  auxil- 
iary schools.  The  English  auxiliary  school  con- 
sists of  one  to  three  classes,  with  women  teachers. 
The  first  of  these  was  opened  in  London,  in  1892; 
in  1903,  there  were  sixty  such  schools  with  3,063 
pupils.  This  number,  however,  is  wholly  inade- 
quate,  for  within  a  short  time,  London  will  estab- 
lish almost  as  many  more  schools  to  accommodate 
altogether  5,000  pupils;  London  has,  in  reality, 
nearly  10,000  such  children  to  care  for.  Other 
English  cities  are  following  the  example  set  by 
London;  in  1903,  an  auxiliary  school  association 
was  organized  at  Manchester  to  look  after  the 
welfare  of  physically  defective  children.  It  must 
be  stated  that,  in  adopting  the  provisions  of  the 
"permissive  act,"  the  city  declares  "its  willingness 
to  place  its  auxiliary  schools  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  authorities;  and  by  so  doing, 
it  obtains  aid  from  the  State  —  paid  according  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  inspector  in  his  reports." 
"One  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the 
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law  is  that  concerning  compulsory  attendance  to 
the  sixteenth  year/* 

Plans  for  the  care  of  defective  children  in  the 
United  States  were  formulated  at  about  the  same 
time  as  in  England.  Until  1894,  mentally  deficient 
children  in  the  public  schools  were  treated  like 
those  "spoiled"  by  neglect,  and,  like  the  latter, 
sent  to  the  disciplinary  schools.  But,  in  time, 
careful  investigation  into  the  character  of  minor 
offences  and  investigations  in  child  study  brought 
about  a  change,  and  classes  for  backward  pupils 
were  organized  in  the  public  schools.  In  the  year 
1906,  there  were  in  the  United  States  twenty-seven 
State  and  twenty-eight  private  schools  of  this  type. 

In  1903  there  were  twenty  State  schools  with  277 
teachers  and  12,079  pupils;  and  twelve  private 
institutions  with  sixty-two  teachers  and  495  pupils. 
The  majority  of  these  pupils  are  placed  in  schools 
of  three  classes,  each  limited  to  fifteen  pupils. 
Most  of  the  teachers  are  women;  among  the  277 
teachers  in  State  schools,  there  are  but  sixfy-one 
men.  In  most  cases,  the  superintendents  of  these 
schools  are  physicians  —  they  make  interesting 
annual  reports  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
at  Washington.  These  reports,  which  are  pub- 
lished in  advance  sheets,  contain  many  valuable 
observations  and  much  practical  information. 
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We  must  not  overlook  the  question  of  the 
auxiliary  school  movement  in  Australia  —  the 
author  has  learned  through  private  sources  that 
special  classes  have  existed  in  Sidney  and  Mel- 
bourne for  a  number  of  years. 

The  foregoing  review  shows  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  feeble-minded,  which 
has  come  about  as  the  result  of  a  widespread  sym- 
pathy. Many  differences  of  opinion  still  exist, 
but  on  the  whole,  the  tendency  is  to  organize 
classes  into  schools,  either  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools,  or  completely  independent  of  them. 
While  a  desire  for  greater  uniformity  prevails, 
there  is  still  much  freedom  —  which  extends 
self  not  only  to  the  purposes  of  the  schools,  but 
also  to  organization,  teachers,  and  to  methods 
of  instruction.  In  some  cases,  the  auxiliary  schools 
come  under  the  direct  control  of  the  State  to  guar- 
antee, perhaps,  uniformity;  in  other  cases,  pri- 
vate institutions  point  the  example  to  be  followed; 
elsewhere,  cities  and  towns  set  the  example  to 
smaller  communities. 

As  yet,  there  is,  perhaps,  too  much  freedom 
concerning  pupils  admitted  to  auxiliary  schools. 
As  a  result,  we  do  not  distinguish  carefully  enough 
between  the  imbecile  and  the  poorly  endowed 
child;  therefore,  we  find,  as  a  rule,  a  prevalence 
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of  imbecile  or  idiotic  children  in  these  schools, 
and  consequently,  we  are  forced  to  adopt  a  sort 
of  mec^ico-pedagogical  method  in  place  of  a  more 
formal  pedagogical  one.  Germany  holds  rather 
more  firmly  to  the  purely  didactic  principle,  and 
seeks  to  preserve  intact  the  character  of  the  school, 
while  giving  due  credit  to  the  results  of  medical 
investigations. 

The  school  authorities  of  many  countries  ac- 
knowledge their  indebtedness  to  Germany  in  the 
matter  of  the  auxiliary  school  movement,  and 
many  of  them  are  seeking  to  follow  her  praise- 
worthy example. 


n 


WHY  AUXILIARY  SCHOOLS  WERE  ESTABLISHED 

BEFORE  the  establishment  of  the  so-called 
auxiliary  schools  (as  outlined  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter),  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Volks- 
schule  to  assume  the  care  of  all  pupils  and  to 
advance  even  those  who,  from  the  very  outset, 
were  incapable  of  learning.  The  schools  were 
supposed  to  furnish  pupils  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  knowledge  which  is  necessary  even  for 
a  child  of  the  lowest  class;  and,  in  addition,  to  care 
for  such  pupils  as  were  incapable  of  keeping  up 
with  their  comrades. 

Perhaps  this  attitude  was  merely  an  expression 
of  helplessness  in  the  face  of  the  numerous  and 
inexplicable  psychical  phenomena  of  childhood; 
perhaps  it  was  the  manifestation  of  an  idea  — 
which  still  exists,  by  the  way  —  that  the  folk 
schools  must  not  undertake  to  establish  too 
comprehensive  a  view  concerning  the  minimum 
requirements  of  elementary  education;  the  en- 
dowment or  ability  of   the   average  pupil   must 
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always  be  kept  in  mind  in  framing  the  course 
of  study. 

Teachers  themselves  have  hindered  the  earlier 
establishment  of  special  classes,  in  that  they  took 
the  view,  usually,  that  all  pupils  entrusted  to 
their  care  and  instruction  could  be  taught  suc- 
cessfully. We  need  but  hark  back  to  conditions 
which  prevailed  in  public  schools  —  in  the  seven- 
ties and  eighties  —  for  confirmation  of  the  above. 

The  primary  teacher  had  seventy  or  eighty 
pupils  committed  to  his  care.  Their  parents  did 
not  dream  of  the  necessity  of  imparting  to  the 
teacher  any  information  concerning  the  peculiari- 
ties  of  their  chUdren  -  knowledge  which  might 
be  of  great  use  to  the  teacher  in  his  work.  For 
the  most  part  the  parents  rejoiced  to  know  that  the 
little  ** nuisances"  were  left  in  more  or  less  capable 
hands. 

Now  the  teacher's  work  begins.  As  far  as  in 
him  lies,  he  endeavours  to  do  his  best  for  every 
single  pupil  —  in  instruction  and  in  development 
generally.  As  a  teacher  of  the  lowest  grade  was 
often  a  beginner  in  the  art  of  teaching,  a  long  time 
passed  ere  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  conduct  of 
some  of  his  charges.  In  the  normal  school,  to  be 
sure,  he  was  taught  that  he  could  not  treat  all  chil-^ 
dren  alike.  But  he  also  carried  with  him  this  idea  — 
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that  ^  instruction  possessing  logical  sequence  and 
clearness,  and  good  discipline,  are  all-powerful  in 
their  effect  on  childish  minds  —  expanding  and 
unfolding  even  the  weakest  minds. 

In  spite  of  his  efforts  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  course  of  study,  difficulties  soon  arose. 
There  were  some  pupils  who  failed  utterly  to  com- 
prehend his  instruction;  from  others  he  could  not 
draw  a  single  word.  Others  could  not  be  disci- 
plined as  he  wished,  and  their  restlessness  and 
nervousness  affected  the  class  as  a  whole.  As  a 
true  disciple  of  Pestalozzi,  the  teacher  gave  much 
of  his  time,  energy,  and  attention  to  these  pupils ; 
but  even  when  his  requirements  were  reduced 
almost  to  a  minimum,  his  patience  and  care  were 
scarcely  rewarded  —  as  far  as  the  pupils  were  con- 
cerned, the  result  was  nU.  Finally,  the  teacher 
lost  all  patience  and  became  a  stern  judge.  Eveiy 
act  came  under  his  severe  criticism. 

These  occasions  became  more  and  more  fre- 
quent, and  grew  at  last  to  be  a  constant  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  teacher,  and  of  sorrow  to  the 
pupils  in  question.  They  could  not  understand 
why  their  teacher  was  so  "strict'*  with  them; 
they  felt  keenly  the  indifference  of  their  fellow 
pupils  who  constantly  made  sport  of  them.  As 
a  result,  their  sensitive  natures  became  hardened 
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and  their  poor  stunted  minds  grew  narrower  still; 
they  grew  more  and  more  indifferent  to  their 
lessons  and  become  filled  with  an  intense  desire 
to  remain  away  from  school  altogether.  The 
teacher  finally  lost  all  interest  in  them  and  their 
welfare,  and  left  them  entirely  to  themselves,  and 
they  became  merely  passive  listeners,  taking  no 
active  part  in  the  work  at  all. 

"Promotion  time'^  comes  at  length  —  the  teacher 
is  delighted  at  the  thought  of  taking  his  bright 
pupils  on  to  a  higher  grade,  and  "leaving  behind'' 
those  who  so  constantly  annoyed  him.  Branded 
as" irreclaimable*'  and  "troublesome,"  these  poor 
unfortunates  are  passed  over  to  a  new  teacher 
and  a  new  year  of  trials  opens  for  teacher  and 
pupils  alike.  The  question  arises — "Shall  pupils 
who  do  not  reach  the  required  standard,  even 
after  a  second  year,  still  remain  in  the  same 
grade?"  The  fact  that  eternal  sameness  must 
eventually  deaden  the  little  remaining  intellect 
of  these  pupils,  leads  the  teacher  at  last  to  the 
decision  that  the  oldest  of  them  should  be  sent  to 
the  next  higher  grade.  Perhaps  new  subjects 
and  new  conditions  may  serve  as  stimuli  to  arouse 
new  life  and  effort  in  minds  long  seemingly 
indifferent.  Alas!  the  result  falls  far  short  of 
the    expectation.     Pupils    marked    among    their 
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fellows  by  great  difference  in  age  are  forced  to 
endure  much  rudeness  from  their  comrades; 
and  moreover,  often  hear  their  teacher  say  that 
"nothing  in  the  world  can  be  done  with  them." 
Finally  all  self-respect  dies  out,  and  the  pupils 
lose  every  vestige  of  confidence  in  themselves, 
and  feel  themselves  constantly  out  of  place  in 
the  life  of  the  school.  With  each  term,  the 
teacher  desires  more  earnestly  to  rid  himself  of 
those  pupils  who  create  a  poor  impression  of 
the  class  as  a  whole,  but  he  must  suppress  his 
desire  time  and  again.  There  are  but  two  methods 
by  which  the  Volksschule  may  rid  itself  of  burden- 
some and  utterly  incapable  pupils. 

(1)  The  reform  school  (reformatory)  which, 
however,  opens  its  doors  only  to  incorrigible 
vagabonds;  (2)  institutions  or  asylums  for  idiots 
and  imbeciles,  open  to  those  poor  unfortunates 
who  are  entirely  helpless  or  imbecile.  Any  person 
who  has  ever  attempted  to  bring  either  proposal 
to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  can  testify  to 
the  diflficulties  involved  in  placing  a  child  in  one 
of  either  of  these  classes  of  institutions. 

Taking  for  granted,  then,  the  fact  that  among 
the  impromoted  pupils  who  in  time  are  " pushed*' 
into  the  middle  grades  of  the  school,  only  a  small 
number  are  fit  subjects  for  either  reform  schools 
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or  asylums  —  what  is  to  become  of  those  others^ 
far  more  numerous,  whom  the  Volksschulen  dare 
not  shut  out?  Since  the  schools  may  not  expel 
a  pupil  because  of  his  lack  of  ability  to  learn, 
the  teacher  must  needs  wait  until  the  child  has 
reached  the  age  of  confirmation,  when  dismissal 
from  school  is  permissible. 

Eight  years  —  eight  lost  years  —  think  of  it  r 
—  years  of  wretched  work  and  annoyance  for 
the  teacher;  years  of  hindrance  for  the  pupil 
of  average  ability;  years  of  retrogression  —  mental 
and  physical  —  for  those  mentally  defective ! 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  make  a  change  earlier 
in  the  pupirs  school  career,  and  thus  prevent 
much  of  thfa  annoyance,  dfaappointment.  and 
harm  ? 

Is  it  an  honour  to  the  Volksschulen  when 
pupils,  who  have  been  confirmed,  are  discharged 
from  its  lower  and  middle  grades  ? 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  school 
authorities,  and  in  spite  of  the  earnest  work  of 
teachers,  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  bringing 
all  pupils  up  to  the  same  standard,  relatively 
speaking. 

The  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Lehrerzeitung  (Oct. 
9,  1904)  (a  German  educational  paper)  quotes 
the  following  from  the  Christian  World  of  Vienna: 
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**  A  visit  to  the  folk  schools  in  the  so-called  working- 
men's  districts  in  Favoriten  and  Ottakring  will 
show  an  astounding  number  of  pupils  in  first  or 
second  grade  (lowest  grades)  who  have  almost 
completed  the  term  of  compulsory  attendance 
at  school.  Of  many  of  them,  the  register  states 
*  Promoted  to  next  higher  grade  because  of  age 
or    sizeM     Many   leave    school,  indeed,  without 

having  learned  even  the  elements  of  reading  and 
writing!" 

Mr.  Wagner  (who  quoted  from  the  Vienna 
World  as  above)  quotes  a  somewhat  similar 
statement  from  a  daily  newspaper  which  shows 
conditions  in  London: 

Jvdge  (to  fifteen  year  old  hoy^  who  is  apparently 
well  developed]  physically):  "Why  don't  you 
work  ?" 

Boy:  "I  can't." 

Mother:  "He  will  soon  be  fifteen  years  old, 
then  he  can  leave  school." 

Jvdge:  In  what  class  are  you?" 
La  the  first"  (our  lowest). 
That  is  the  infant  class.     Tell  me,  my  boy, 
how  many  weeks  in  a  year  ?" 

"I  don't  know." 

**Did  no  one  ever  tell  you  ?" 

••No." 
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"  How  many  days  make  a  week  ?" 

"I  don't  know/' 

Mother:  "Along  certain  lines  he  lacks  ability, 
but  in  other  ways  he  is  much  more  clever.  Yester- 
day morning,  for  example,  he  took  a  shilling 
from  his  brother's  pocket,  and  spent  two  hours 
in  the  public  house,  eating  and  drinking.  He 
won't  work;  he  simply  wants  to  eat  and  drink." 

In  Germany  also,  many  pupils  still  leave  the 
public  schools  from  third  year  grades,  after 
having  spent  seven  or  eight  years  in  school.  A 
careful  examination  of  such  pupils  shows  that 
they  fall  into  the  following  groups: 

(1)  Children  who  have  difficulties  of  speech 
or  sight,  or  hearing;  epileptics.  Every  teacher 
knows  how  such  pupils  retard  class  work  and 
progress.  Still,  these  pupils  have  a  right  to 
"harmonious  development"  as  given  in  public 
schools.  Modern  pedagogy  should  make  provision 
for  these  pupils  — in  the  form  of  corrective 
courses  for  special  defects  of  sight,  or  speech,  or 
hearing,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  work  is  one 
which  will  surely  yield  excellent  results,  but, 
unfortunately,  in  many  communities,  the  establish- 
ment of  such  special  classes  cannot  be  realized, 
probably  for  financial  reasons. 

(2)  Many  pupils  constantly  lag  behind  their 
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fellows,  not  because  of  any  sensory  defect,  but 
because  their  minds  are  slow  to  elaborate  the 
stimuli  furnished  by  the  senses  into  higher  psychical 
products.  Such  pupils  often  suflFer  greatly  from 
the  fact  that  their  minds  work  so  slowly  and 
sluggishly  as  to  require  much  attention  and  drill. 
But,  we  ask,  would  it  be  wise  to  deprive  them 
entirely  of  the  influence  of  proper  school  training  ? 
It  was  a  long  time  before  the  following  truths 
became  generally  recognized: 

(1)  That  because  of  abnormal  psychical 
development,  certain  pupils  fail  utterly  to  derive 
any  benefit  even  from  the  best  kind  of  teaching. 

(2)  That  special  schools  should  be  provided 
for  such  pupils — schools  adapted  to  their  special 
needs. 

Critical  observers  finally  awakened  interest  in 
the  various  types  of  abnormal  pupils:  then 
began  the  work  of  the  psychologist  and  psychia- 
trist, constantly  reinforced  and  assisted  by  the 
individual  observer ;  the  result  was  a  more  general 
insight  into  the  development  of  the  abnormal 
child  —  a  development  which  calls  for  special 
care  and  treatment  at  home  and  in  school. 

A  certain  uniformity  of  opinion  concerning 
the  establishment  of  auxiliary  schools  is  to  be 
noted.     As  far  as   the  writer  knows,  .only   one 
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expression  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  question 
has  been  made  public.  J.  H.  Witte  describes 
the  establishment  of  auxiliary  schools  as  the 
result  of  the  clever  scheming  of  certain  "hot 
heads"  (Heisspome)  — a  somewhat  ^  startling 
statement  to  be  sure.  Still,  Witte  does  not  wish 
to  startle  his  readers  —  he  gives  reasons  for  his 
statements.  In  his  opinion,  the  auxiliary  school 
withdraws  the  mentally  deficient  pupil  from  the 
helpful  influence  exerted  by  normal  children; 
furthermore,  he  holds  that  the  effort  to  benefit  a 
class  composed  entirely  of  defectives  can  never 
be  successful.  He  believes  most  firmly  in  the 
force  of  example  —  place  a  disobedient  child 
among  obedient  children  to  learn  obedience  — 
have  your  class  made  up  of  one-third  feeble- 
minded and  two-thirds  normal  pupils.  This  plan 
is  often  followed  by  teachers  in  dealing  with  the 
indolent  or  inattentive.  If,  however,  a  pupil  is 
utterly  incapable  of  attending,  if  he  is  forced  to 
remain  mentally  sluggish  owing  to  physical  defects; 
if  he  remains  morally  unstable,  were  it  not  wiser 
to  separate  him  from  his  mates  as  soon  as  possible  ? 
The  "better  environment"  of  the  class  can  never 
act  as  a  spur  to  such  a  child.  To  see  oneself 
constantly  outdistanced  results  in  embittering 
one's  mind  -  both  during  and  after  the  unhappy 
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school  days.  How  different,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  mental  attitude  of  a  pupil  trained  in  a 
special  class!  He  is  quickened  and  stimulated 
and  his  whole  emotional  attitude  changes.  He 
soon  perceives  that  he  is  progressing  with  his 
fellows  —  that  his  teacher  gives  him  the  same 
attention  that  is  bestowed  upon  his  classmates; 
the  scorn  of  his  fellows  disturbs  him  no  more; 
the  teacher's  harsh  words  and  punishments  have 
been  changed  into  kindly  treatment.  Instruction 
is  now  better  suited  to  his  mental  grasp,  and  rays 
of  enlightenment  at  last  begin  to  fall  into  the 
hitherto  gloomy  voids  of  his  mind. 

Progress  will  of  necessity  be  slow;  it  takes 
time  for  the  pupil  to  accustom  himself  to  new 
conditions;  an  abnormal  mmd  requires  longer 
time,  and  often  more  powerful  supports  than  a 
normal  mind.  But  in  the  end,  the  pupil  will 
gain  materially,  for  he  begins  to  feel  the  spur  of 
being  able  to  accomplish  something  himself.  It 
is  in  reality  a  philanthropic  /luty  to  establish 
classes  for  feeble-minded  children. 

When  Witte  speaks  of  "coupling  weak  with 
weak'*  as  a  measure  of  superior  strength  imposed 
on  weakness,  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  pupils 
usually  do  their  best  work  when  placed  among 
those   whose   mental    condition   is   nearest   their 
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own.  So  pedagogy  does  not  err  when  it  urges 
the  separation  of  dull  pupils  from  among  those 
more  highly  endowed,  and  places  the  former  in 
classes  to  receive  special  treatment. 

Witte  goes  on  to  make  further  objections 
.g^nst  aLnia.7  -hoob  on  hygienic  ^d,: 
"  Feeble-minded  children  being  delicate  physically, 
and  incapable  of  resisting  disease,  naturally 
become  the.  source  of  epidemics."  This  cannot 
be  proven.  In  the  first  place,  the  State  rules 
(in  Prussia,  at  least)  that  every  auxiliary  school 
shall  be  under  constant  medical  supervision; 
teachers  are  trained  to  assist  in  caring  for  the 
physical  welfare  of  theur  charges,  and  avoiding 
the  spread  of  disease.  Again,  those  who  have 
made  careful  observations  regarding  the  health 
of  auxiliary  school  pupils  do  not  hesitate  to  state 
that  there  is  far  less  of  illness  (from  the  ordinary 
diseases  of  childhood)  among  these  pupils  than 
among  those  attending  the  folk  schools.  The 
reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  feeble- 
minded children  have  had  all  infectious  diseases 
before  their  admission  to  the  school  —  and  indeed, 
in  many  cases,  are  suffering  from  the  after-effeots 
of  these. 

Finally,  Witte  accuses  the  founders  and 
champions   of  auxiliary  schools  of.  materialistic 
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tendencies.  "For  the  most  part,"  he  says,  "they 
are  victims  of  the  advocates  of  superficial  scientific 
and  medical  theories  and  of  the  so-called  experi- 
mental psychology,  which  states  that  mental  life 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  physical  —  a 
view  which  is  not  altogether  true." 

The  practical  school  man  knows  whereof  he 
speaks  —  and  he  does  not  lapse  into  materialism 
—  when  he  says:  "This  or  that  child  evinces 
certain  psychical  peculiarities  as  a  result  of 
disease,  either  inherited  or  contracted  after  birth; 
consequently  he  does  not  make  satisfactory 
progress  in  his  school  work.  But  we  cannot 
hold  him  responsible  for  his  condition  —  he  can- 
not progress  much  owing  to  the  fact  that  physically 
he  is  more  or  less  abnormal." 

Granted  that  brain  processes  furnish  no  direct 
clue  as  to  how  the  intellectual  life  exists,  and  let 
us  assume,  for  the  time  being,  that  "divine 
endowment"  is  necessary;  still,  experimental 
psychology  and  psychiatry  can  furnish  evidence 
sufficient  to  prove  convincingly  that  this  "divine 
gift"  in  man  is  so  small  and  so  limited  physically, 
that  disregard  or  neglect  of  the  physical  often 
proves  fatal  to  the  "endowment."  No  practical 
teacher  can  set  aside  this  truth;  still,  this  does 
not,  however,  prove  him  to  be  a  follower  of  the 
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so-called  "medical  pedagogy''  which  seeks  to 
prove  a  sort  of  economic  brain  activity,  and 
which  looks  upon  the  entire  cerebral  surface  as 
a  sort  of  repository  for  "moving  memory  pictures." 

L.  Striimpell  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
medical  therapeutics  has  clearly  shown  the 
dependence  of  a  normal  development  of  bodily 
life  upon  a  properly  directed  psychic  life;  and 
further,  has  pointed  to  numerous  injuries  to  the 
body  resulting  from  the  application  of  false 
pedagogical  principles;  but  therapeutics  has  its 
limits  —  it  must  ever  hold  itself  aloof  from  all 
speculations  which  lack  the  basis  of  real  experience. 

Knowledge  regarding  the  physical  and  mental 
life  of  childhood  is  of  so  recent  origin  and  requires 
deepening  and  broadening;  purely  materialistic 
speculations,  therefore,  are  too  risky. 

But  the  necessity  for  auxiliary  schools  is  not 
based  upon  such  superficial  data.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  auxiliary  school  will  render  great 
service  in  the  matter  of  better  comprehension  of 
childhood  with  its  defects  and  good  qualities,  as 
a  result  of  careful  observations  and  investigations. 
For  this  purpose  the  teacher  will  draw  on  the 
fields  of  genetic  psychology,  psychiatry,  and 
what  may  be  called  pedagogic  pathologt/y  and 
carefully  study  what  the  writer  calls  the  "psycho- 
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pathic  defects'*  of  childhood  and  youth.  This 
thought  —  advanced  first  by  Koch,  and  later  by 
Triiper,  marks  the  great  gap  between  the  normal 
and  the  abnormal  mind  —  a  field  rich  in 
phenomena  as  it  is  difficult  of  recognition. 

In  spite  of  Witte's  criticisms,  then,  the  real 
cause  for  the  establishment  of  auxiliary  classes 
and  schools  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  pupils 
who  cannot  follow  the  course  given  in  ordinary 
Volksschulen  —  pupils  not  dull,  perhaps,  but  rather 
abnormal.  For  them,  the  Volksschule  is  a  place 
of  torture  —  suppressing  what  little  mentality  they 
may  possess. 

But  the  folk  school  is  not  unique  in  having 
pupils  who  cannot  advance.  Teachers  m  pre- 
paratory schools  have  met  such  cases.  Leubuscher 
foimd  two  defectives  among  165  pupils  in  the 
Meininger  Realgymnasium.  Laquer  states  that, 
comparatively  speaking,  defectives  are  as  common 
among  the  well-to-do  as  among  the  poorer  classes. 

Secondary  schools  have  this  advantage  over 
the  elementary  schools  —  the  privilege  of  dis- 
missing incapable  pupils.  This  right,  however, 
is  seldom  exercised.  The  authorities  fail  to 
make  certain  parents  understand  that  their 
children  are  not  normal,  and  consequently  suffer 
from  the  amount  of  school  work  demanded  of 
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them.  The  poor  child  is  often  tortured  with 
private  lessons  in  addition  to  his  school  work, 
before  his  parents  realize  his  inability  to  master 
the  high  school  work.  For  such  pupils,  special 
schools  or  institutions,  as,  for  example,  Trtiper's 
Erziehungsheirriy  are  far  more  appropriate  than 
the  regular  secondary  schools. 
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WHAT  PLAN  SHALL  BE  FOLLOWED  IN  ADMITTING 
PUPILS  TO  AUXILIARY  SCHOOLS,  AND  WHAT 
PUPILS  SHALL  BE   CONSIDERED   ELIGIBLE? 

IT  has  been  shown  that  pupils  who  are 
frequently  "left  back"  in  first,  second,  or 
third  year  classes,  might  better  be  placed  in 
auxiliary  schools.  Now  these  questions  arise  - 
"  What  is  the  proper  time  to  remove  these  children 
from  the  regular  school?"  and  "How  can  we 
be  certain  that  no  pupil  is  unjustly  admitted  to 
the  auxiliary  school  ?" 

Care  must  be  exercised  by  teachers  in  recom- 
mending  pupils  for  admission  to  these  schools. 
In  the  ofttimes  spasmodic  and  one-sided  develop- 
ment  of  our  pupils,  a  teacher,  guided  simply  by 
the  mood  of  a  moment,  may  declare  a  pupil 
unfitted  for  the  regular  school  work  —  and, 
without  any  further  investigation — recommend  his 
transfer  to  an  auxiliary  school. 

Unfortunate  home  surroundings,  manual  labour 
outside  of  school,  u-regular  attendance  (perhaps 
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a  result  of  frequent  change  of  residence)  —  all  of 
these  may  work  injury  to  a  child  as  far  as  his 
standing  in  school  is  concerned.  The  teacher 
must  not  be  too  anxious  or  over  ready  to  propose 
pupils  for  special  classes. 

It  may  be  possible,  in  individual  cases,  that 
frequent  punishment  engenders  a  sort  of  defiance 
which  will  prevent  progress  on  the  part  of  a  child ; 
such  a  child  may  also  be  proposed  for  the 
auxiliary  class. 

Teachers  should  be  advised  to  make  very 
careful  observations  before  recommending  the 
removal  of  any  pupil.  Occasionally  it  is  wise 
to  transfer  a  pupil  to  another  teacher  —  a  change 
of  classes  often  exerts  the  same  influence  on  a 
child  as  a  change  of  air  does  in  the  case  of  a  sick 
person. 

Every  expedient  must  be  tried,  ere  any  child 
is  sent  to  the  auxiliary  school.  THis  presupposes 
that  the  teacher  is  more  of  an  educator  than  an 
instructor.  He  must  develop  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  normal  child  —  while  thinking 
of  the  mental  and  physical  well-being  of  indi- 
viduals, he  must  not  lose  sight  of  his  class  as  a 
whole;  in  other  words,  he  must  be  able  to 
detect  the  signs  of  mental  deficiency  in  children. 

There  is  much  discussion  at  the  present  time 
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concerning  feeble-mindedness,  and  the  proper 
classifications  of  its  various  phases;  every  writer 
on  the  subject  endeavours  to  find  new  terms 
in  which  to  convey  his  ideas.  In  the  practical 
work  of  the  school,  however,  we  are  not  concerned 
so  much  with  scientific  definitions  as  with  the 
idea  of  learning  to  understand  and  recognize  the 
deviations  of  child  nature  from  the  normal. 

Many  a  child,  a£3icted  from  birth,  may  develop 
much  as  its  fellows  at  home,  except,  perhaps, 
more  slowly;  at  school,  however,  he  may  not 
be  able  to  meet  the  great  demands  made  upon  every 
pupil.  He  may  appear  apathetic  during  the 
lesson  periods;  or  perhaps  to  all  appearances 
much  interested,  but  without  deriving  much 
benefit  therefrom.  In  the  one  case,  the  child 
tires  easily  and  his  eyes  grow  dull;  he  fails  to 
grasp  the  instruction  given,  because  the  necessary 
reflection  is  beyond  him.  The  teacher  readily 
detects  the  shallowness  of  his  knowledge  and 
the  fact  that  his  ideas  lack  coherence  and 
systematic  arrangement. 

In  the  second  case,  the  pupil  is  seemingly 
interested,  and  probably  very  attentive,  but 
attention  is  short-lived:  continuous  attention  is 
an  impossibility  in  his  case.  His  tendency  to 
motor  activity  prevents  his  paying  close  attention 
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though  he  may  have  willed  to  attend.  He  simply 
cannot  sit  still;  he  must  move  hands,  head,  feet, 
in  spite  of  orders  to  the  contrary. 

Again,  a  child  often  appears  apathetic  because 
of  a  defect  in  speech.  Perhaps,  during  his  first 
weeks  in  school,  he  tried  hard  to  take  part  in 
the  work,  but  was  soon  made  conscious  of  his 
deficiency  by  the  teacher's  harsh  criticisms,  or 
by  the  teasing  of  his  mates.  He  becomes  self- 
conscious  and  refuses  to  reveal  his  thoughts  in 
speech  at  all. 

When  defects  in  speech  organs  are  such  as  are 
easily  recognized,  the  child's  unwillingness  to 
speak  is  readily  accounted  for.  But  a  cleft 
palate,  an  abnormally  developed  uvula,  or  an 
abnormal  tongue  are  not  readily  recognized  as 
being  the  causes  of  faulty  speech.  When  one 
remembers  the  numerous  difficulties  which  fall 
under  the  general  head  of  stammering,  or  when 
one  considers  how  often  speech  and  even  thought 
are  hindered  by  pathological  conditions  of  the 
air  passages,  we  begin  to  understand  how  difficult 
it  is  to  discover  all  of  the  phases  of  abnormality. 

Another  sort  of  difficulty  arises  when  a  talkative 
child  confronts  a  more  silent  one.  Talkativenesis, 
like  restlessness,  may  be  regarded  as  a  deviation 
from  the  normal. 
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Occasionally,  a  talkative  child  will  answer 
correctly,  and  the  teacher  may  be  inclined  to 
regard  him  as  entirely  normal;  but  in  time,  the 
utter  senselessness  of  the  child's  talk  reveals 
itself;  for  every  problem  he  has  but  one  solution, 
and  for  the  same  question,  whose  wording  is 
slightly  changed,  he  has  many  different  answers. 
The  latter  are  meaningless,  and  resemble  the 
so-called  reflex  actions  performed  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  more  complex  mental  activities. 

In  the  solution  of  the  numerous  difficulties 
constantly  cropping  up,  it  has  been  thought  that 
certain  typical  signs  could  be  pointed  out,  by 
means  of  which  feeble-minded  persons  could  be 
detected.  So  we  often  run  across  references 
to  the  external  signs  o£  abnormal  mental  develop- 
ment  -  signs,  for  the  most  part,  readily  recognized. 
According  to  certain  writers,  nature  has  bestowed 
certain  distinct  signs  on  the  abnormal.  This 
truth  is  confirmed  to  a  certain  extent  by  ex- 
perience.  - 

Now  and  again,  among  defectives,  we  find 
some  children  with  very  large,  almost  square 
heads;  or  very  small,  pointed  ones;  occasionally 
we  see  heads  very  unsymmetrical,  or  we  meet 
the  Mongolian  type,  or  the  "frog**  or  "bird'* 
face.     But  these  cannot  be  regarded  as  infallible 
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signs  of  degeneracy  —  at  most,  they  simply  serve 
in  the  way  of  confirming  the  fact  of  degeneracy. 

It  is  clear  that  lack  of  intelligence,  as  observed 
by  teachers,  is  not  the  only  standard  by  which 
to  judge  the  abnormal  psychical  development 
of  the  child.  Usually  in  addition  to  mental 
deficiencies,  there  are  certain  other  peculiarities, 
and  perhaps  also  defects  in  the  realm  of  emotional 
development.  The  abnormally  developed  child 
not  only  lacks  mental  power,  he  is  often  perverse 
in  morals,  and  unsocial;  sometimes  rough  or 
coarse,  sometimes  extremely  gentle:  he  violates 
the  laws  of  good  conduct,  is  fond  of  those  things 
which  most  children  abhor,  and  too  often  is  guilty 
of  sexual  errors,  which  finally  result  in  physical 
and  nervous  ill-health.  He  will  take  no  part 
in  play,  unless  urged;  is  given  to  brooding, 
never  plays  of  his  own  free  will;  often  gets  into 
a  passion  if  he  does  play  with  others;  is  irritable, 
or  becomes  a  nuisance  because  of  his  excessive 
sensitiveness. 

The  teacher  may  also  discover  a  tendency  to 
destructiveness  among  these  children ;  unless  care- 
fully watched  this  may  result  in  tormenting  his 
fellow-beings,  or  animals.  Abnormal  children 
often  show  a  sort  of  fiendish  pleasure  in  the 
pain    or   sufferings   of   others.     Sometimes    they 
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evince  a  tendency  to  wander  from  home  or  from 
the  home  neighbourhood.  Punishment  has  no 
effect  upon  such  children;  even  rewards  fail  of 
result. 

In  thus  characterizing  the  ethical  and  spiritual 
defects  of  the  abnormal  child,  we  must  by.no 
means  lose  sight  of  his  mental  deficiencies. 
Many  children,  especially  boys  at  the  so-called 
"awkward  age,"  and  even  girls  in  the  course 
of  their  development,  sometimes  deviate  from 
the  normal  in  the  development  of  the  emotions 
and  the  will,  without  being  fit  subjects  for  auxiliary 
schools.  In  their  case,  the  cause  may  be  laid  to 
faulty  training,  mrfortnnate  home  ivironment, 
etc.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  regard  moral 
delinquencies  as  indicative  of  pathological  defects. 
"Neglected"  children  are  not  candidates  for  an 
auxiliary  class  —  else  these  would  soon  deteriorate 
into  institutions  for  the  care  and  reformation  of 
children.  The  foregoing  paragraphs  suggest  some 
of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  matter  of 
determining  the  fitness  of  a  pupil  for  admission 
to  an  auxiliary  school. 

Many  a  pupil  becomes,  indeed,  a  sort  of  psycho- 
logical puzzle  to  his  teacher.  Certain  signs  seem 
real  proofs  of  abnormality  —  others  make  the 
teacher   hesitate.    The   teacher   should   seek   to 
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solve  the  dijfficult  problem  —  perhaps  the  home 
may  furnish  explanations  of  the  child's  peculiar 
conduct.  This  may  be  accomplished  in  either 
one  of  two  ways.  The  mother  may  be  requested 
to  visit  the  school,  or  the  teacher  may  seek  the 
parent  in  her  home.  It  is,  however,  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  at  the  truth  of  things.  Pride, 
shame,  or  poverty  often  cause  people  to  be 
im truthful.  If  the  parents*  report  seem  imtrust- 
worthy,  certain  other  sources  of  information  are 
open  —  the  sisters  of  charity,  the  overseers  of  the 
poor,  and  the  various  information  bureaus  of  the 
city  and  of  the  police  department  may  furnish 
some  of  the  information  sought. 

Realizing  the  great  difficulty  involved  in  the 
question,  "What  must  be  done  to  avoid  unjustly 
transferring  pupils  to  auxiliary  schools?"  cer- 
tain question  blanks,  observation  blanks,  and 
admission  blanks  have  been  prepared  and  are 
here  given. 

"Question  sheets"  will  vary  for  the  different 
schools;  the  diversity  is  explained  by  the  indi- 
vidual opinions  of  the  persons  framing  the  ques- 
tions, and  by  the  guiding  principle  involved. 

"Shall  the  doctor  or  the  teacher  plan  the 
question  sheet  ?"  is  a  pertinent  question. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  a  physician  will 
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naturally  consider  certain  important  points  which 
the  teacher  would  surely  omit,  owing  to  his  lack 
of  experience. 

A.      PLAN      OF      QUESTIONS      ElfPLOYED      IN      8CHOOIB    AT 

FBANKFOBT-ON-MAIN 

Name • 

Easter  19 

Residence         • 

Date  of  Birth      

Pupil Class School  year 

Parents      Vocation 

Home  relations  (Name  of  guardian) •  •  •  • 

Number  of  miscarriages  of  mother Number  of 

children 

Birth 

L^timate Illegitimate 

Disease  inherited Diseases  of  parents 

Mental  disorders,  lung  trouble,  dipsomania,  crime, 
suicide,  syphilis. 

Brothers  and  sisters 

Weak-minded,  silly,  epileptic,  etc. 
Previous  illnesses  —  especially  such  as  convulsions,  par- 
alysis, St.  Vitus's  dance,  rickets,  bladder   trouble,  fainting 
spells,  etc. 

Sensory    defects  —  squint,    blind;    lame;     defects    of 
speech,  etc 

Moral  tendencies  —  false,  thievish,  sly,  restless,  irritable, 
unsocial,  dull,  given  to  crying,  etc. 
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Opinions  of  children's  teachers  concerning  industry, 
progress,  development  of  ideas  (especially  of  number)  writing, 
reading,  etc. 

Has  child  been  recommended  in  any  previous  year  as  a 
candidate  for  auxiliary  school  ? 

Remarks. 
Rector Schopl  Physician 

B.  EXAMINATION  OF  PUPIL  PROPOSED  FOB  AN  AX7XILIART  AT 
FRANKFORT-ON-BiAIN,  TOGETHER  WITH  ''PERSONAL*' 
SHEET  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

Name 

Date  and  place  of  birth 

Religion 


^      ,         I-  of  •]    (name  of  father  or  guardian) 
Daughter   )         I 

Residence     floor 

Front  house Rear  house 

Pupil    of school class 

since 

Recommended  to  auxiliary  school  on. 

Reconmiended   second   time 

Entered    auxiliary   school 

Dismissed  from  auxiliary  school 

Cause  of  dismissal 

Chosen    occupation 

Information  concerning  parents;  condition  of  child  during 
attendance  at  regular  school;  at  time  of  entering  auxiliary 
school,  and  while  in  attendance  there  from  the  lst-6th  year. 
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1.  Concerning  parents. 

Birth,  legitimate  or  illegitimate 

Is    father    living Age  at  death 

Is    mother    living Age  at  death 

Cause  of   death 

2.  Concerning  brothers  and  sisters 

Normal  or  not Pupils  of  an  auxiliary  school.  • . 

Epileptic. . .  .Idiotic. .  •  .Blind Deaf 

Number  of  brothers  and  sisters  living  and  their  ages. 
Number  of  brothers  and  sisters  dead;  ages  at  death. 

Cause  of  death 

Number  of  miscarriages  of  mother 

8.  Home  conditions  —  poverty,  poor  home,  character  of 
family  life,  inability  of  father  or  mother  to  earn  living. 

4.  Inherited  tendencies: 

Lung  troubles,  dipsomnia,  mental  disorders,  crime, 
intermarriages  between  relatives,  suicide. 

5.  Diseases  from  which  candidate  has  su£Fered:  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  meningitis, 
rheumatism,  paralysis,  convulsions,  St.  Vitus's  dance,  fainting 
spells,  bladder  troubles,  rickets,  severe  wounds  to  head, 
accidents. 

6.  Development  —  learned    to   walk  when old; 

learned  to  talk  at 

7.  Ailments  from  which  child  suffers  at  present: 

Headaches,  cough,  indigestion,  glandular  swellings, 
skin  eruptions,  convulsions,  weakness  of  kidneys  and 
bladder. 

8.  Hearing — hard  of  hearing.  • . .  discharge  from  ears. . . . 
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9.  Sight  —  short-sighted,  weak-sighted,  cross-eyed,  inflam- 
mation, color  blindness,  quivering  or  twitching  of  the  eyes. 

10*  Speech  and  spech  organs  —  stuttering,  stanmiering, 
lisping,  malformation  of  jawbone,  irregular  teeth,  tonsils, 
thick  tongue. 

11.  Respiration  —  sleeps  with  mouth  open diflSculty 

of  breathing  through  nostrils,  shortness  of  breath. 

112.  Physical  deformities  —  spinal  curvature,  rupture,  shape 
of  head,  left-handedness,  chicken-breasted. 

13.  Physical  Condition  (see  health  certificate). 

14.  Character  and  disposition  —  serious,  listless,  sensitive, 
tearful,  shy,  timid,  cheerful,  passionate,  companionable, 
cruel,  annoying  in  class,  restless,  untidy,  untruthful,  thievish, 
excitable,  slow,  superficial,  quarrelsome,  disagreeable. 

15.  Mental   condition. 

Memory —  (a)  general. 

(b)  in  certain  directions. 
(Number,  form,  words,  colour,  locality). 
Thinking  power,  attention,  ability  to  comprehend, 
observation,  power  to  memorize  (poetry,  melody, 
multiplication  tables),  impressions  made  by  mental 
efiPort,  retention  of  ideas,  conceptions,  judgment, 
imagination  (lively. ....). 

16.  Notes  and  advice  of  physician  (see  heatlh  certificate). 

To  be  entered  in  auxiliary  school? 
To  be  refused  admission  ? 

17.  Are  parents  willing  to  have  child  entered  in  auxiliary 
school? 

Yes No 
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18.  Resultof  examination  concerning  admission  to  auxiliary 
school. 

Child's  development  in  knowledge  and  skill  (winter  and 
sunmier  terms)  in  regular  school,  and  in  auxiliary  school 
first  to  sixth  year. 

1.  Religion  —  Knowledge,  interest,  retention  of  passages 
of  Scripture,  stories,  songs. 

2.  Observation  lessons. 

Knowledge  of  objects,   interest  in  observations, 
fables. 
8.  The  German  language. 

(a)  Reading — the  written  and  printed  alphabets, 

blending  of  sounds,  syllables  and  words,  reading  of 

sentences,  reading  of  longer  and  connected  pieces. 

German    and    Roman    type;     mechanical    skill, 

intelligent  reading,  reproduction,  typical  errors  in 

reading,  tone  (of  voice  in  speaking),  "swallowing" 

of  words  and   syllables  (t.  e.,  indistinct  utterances, 

faulty  articulation). 

(6)  Spelling  —  Tracing  words  and  letters,  copy- 
ing, dictation;   characteristic  errors. 

4.  Arithmetic  —  Number  series;  mechanical  skill  in  use 
of  numbers,  oral  and  written  arithmetic,  nimiiber  memory, 
ability  to  apply  rules  to  the  solution  of  problems. 

5.  Writing  —  Small  or  capital  letters,  regularity  of  form. 

6.  Singing  —  hearing,  sense  of  rhythm,  "  music  memory," 
fondness  for  music. 

7.  Gymnastics  —  Strength,  endurance;  is  he  "  so<;ial  "  in 
playing  games  ? 
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8.  History  —  Interest  in  persons  and  events;    memory 
for  same. 

9.  Drawing  —  Mechanical  and  freehand  drawing;  ability 
to  measure  with  eye^  neatness,  accuracy. 

10.  Geography  —  Sense    of    locality,   ground,  principles 
of  geography,  reading  of  maps. 

11.  Natural  history  —  Attitude  when  examining  objects, 
knowledge  of  relation  between  structure  and  function. 

la    Manual  Training  —  (Hand  Arbeit). 

Kind,  degree  of  skill  shown,  interest  in  the  work. 

13.  Conduct  —  legitimate  scoldings  or  punishments. 

14.  Industry   and    attention  —  home    work,   and    other 
occupations. 

15.  Absences  —  (a)  excused. 

(6)  not  excused. 
(c)  caused  by  illness. 

QUESTIONS  —  BRUSSELS     AUXILIARY     SCHOOLS 

Causes  for  examining  a  child: 

1.  Insufficient  or  abnormal  development. 

2.  Continual  and  notoriously  bad  behaviour. 
Lack  of  power  to  attend : 

3.  Three  years  behind  in  school. 

4.  Serious  defects  of  speech. 

The  following  documents  must  accompany  this : 

1.  Report  of  pupil's  school  career. 

2.  Report  on  causes  leading  to  proposal  of  child  as 
candidate  for  admission  to  auxiliary  school.    This  report 
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must  contain  answers  (as  full  as  possible)  to  the  following 
list  of  questions : 

(a)  State  of  health  of  parents* 

What  about  their  morals  ? 
Are  they  addicted  to  drink  ? 

(b)  Has  child  been  ill  ? 

Has  he  evinced  any  imperfections  in  the 
activity  of  the  senses  —  sight,  hearing,  feeling, 
muscular  sense? 

Is  he  given  to  self-abuse? 

In  which  study  has  he  made  most 
progress? 

Is  he  attentive?    Disobedient? 

Is  his  bad  behaviour  constant  or  periodic  ? 

Does  he  steal?    Lie?    Is  he  rough? 

To  what  sort  of  treatment  (intellectual  or 
educative  in  general)  has  the  child  been  subjected  ? 

QUESTIONB      FROM      LEIPSIC      SCHOOL     FOB     WEAK-BONDED 

CHILDREN 

1.  How  many  pupils  in  the  school  who  are  evidently 
feeble-minded  ? 

^.  How  many  children  in  first  year  are  not  to  be  promoted 
at  Easter  time  from  the  lowest  grade  ? 

3.  How  many  pupils  attending  for  two  years  will  not  be 
promoted  from  lowest  grade  at  Easter? 

4.  Number  of  older  pupils  still  in  lower  grades  ? 

7.  How  many  pupils  coming  under  2,  8,  4  are  feeble* 
minded? 
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B.  In  judging  feeble-minded  children  keep  in  mind  the 
following: 

1.  Is  child  able  to  distinguish  di£Ference  between  right  and 
left,  and  is  he  able  to  make  movements  in  accordance  with 
this  idea?    Can  he  recognize  colour? 

^.  What  can  you  say  concerning  the  degree  of  development 
of  his  power  of  speech  ?  Does  he  enunciate  clearly,  articulate 
clearly,  speak  distinctly  and  connectedly  ?  Can  he  repeat  a 
short  sentence  without  errors  ?  Does  he  omit  words  in  so 
doing?  Is  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence  confused? 
Does  he  stutter? 

3.  Is  he  able  to  distinguish  between  objects,  and  pictures 
of  objects  ?  Is  he  able  to  describe  simply  objects  at  hand  ? 
Can  he  follow  you  in  a  simple  conversation  ?  Can  he  give 
information  concerning  objects  not  actually  present  to  the 
senses  ? 

4.  Has  he  gained  any  knowledge  at  school?  Of  what 
sort  ? 

Can  he  recognize  simple  letters?  Is  he  able  to  read 
words  at  sight  ?    Does  he  know  letters  of  different  alphabets  ? 

Is  he  able  to  write  letters  and  words  correctly  from  memory, 
or  does  he  simply  copy  mechanically  ?  Does  he  do  the  latter 
correctly? 

How  far  can  he  count  forward  ?  backward  ?  and  from 
what  number?  Can  he  add  columns  of  figures?  How 
many?  Can  he  subtract?  Has  he  any  conception  of 
multiplication  or  division  ? 

To  what  extent  is  he  able  to  work  out  simple  oral  problems 
without  help  ?    Does  he  use  his  fingers  in  addition,  etc  ? 
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5.  Is  he  teachable,  stubborn,  good-natured,  disagreeable, 
quiet,  lively,  sociable? 

ADMISSION    BLANK  —  AUXILIARY    SCHOOL    AT    PLAUEN 

is  proposed  for  admission  to 

auxiliary  school.    Pupil  of school. 


Date  and 
place  of  birth 


When  and 
where  did  he 
first  enter 
•  school? 


Time  in 
present  class 


Number  of 

failures  to  be 

promoted . 


Name  and 

position 

of  parents  or 

guardians 


Last  place  of 
residence 


Religion 

Father 

Mother 

Chad 

Vaccination. 

N.  B.  Underline  terms  which  are  most  appropriate; 
add  anything  you  deem  important. 

General  impression  —  mentally  deficient,  very  deficient, 
imbecile.    Dull,  bright. 

Disposition  —  cheerful,  tearful,  unstable. 

Character  —  good-natured,  true,  honest,  friendly,  con- 
fidential, bold,  eager,  shy;  disobedient,  untruthful,  dis- 
honest, unsociable,  fearful,  lazy,  impudent,  inclined  to  truancy 
or  vagrancy. 

Interest  —  Is  it  easy  or  difficult  to  arouse  interest  in  him  ? 
Does  he  show  strong  interest  or  little  ?  Does  the  amount  of 
interest  vary?  What  does  he  prefer?  What  does  he 
n^lect? 
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Apprehension  —  quick,  fleeting,  uncertain,  slow,  clear  or 
exact,  definite. 

Memory  —  normal,  weak,  very  weak.  Intelligent  or 
unintelligent  observation.  Quick  or  slow  in  recalling  ideas. 
Confusion  of  ideas. 

Speech  —  normal,  rapid,  slow.  Talkative;  inclined  to 
talk  but  little,  or  not  at  all;  sensible;  foolish.    Stanmiering. 

Development  —  Began  to  talk  at years  of  age;    to 

walk  at 

Movements  —  Gait. . . .  ;  arm  and  hand  movements. . . .  ; 
hurried,  awkward,  dexterous,  left-handed. 

Degree  of  skill  attained  at  school. 

(N.  B.  Underline  in  black,  letters  he  can  read;  in  red, 

those  which  he  can  write.) 

1.  Reading: 

2.  Writing:  a,  o,  u,  e,  i;  —  1,  m,  n,  r;  —  h,  ch,  j;  v,  f ; 
—  s,  ss,  sch;  —  a,  6,  u;  —  b,  d,  g;  —  p,  t,  k;  —  x,  z;  — 
qu  —  ng;  —  ai,  au,  au;  —  ei,  eu,  y;  —  6,  o.  A,  A;  —  G. 
Q;  — S,  Sch,  R,  N,  M;  — V,  W,  P,  Z,  U;  — T,  J;  — K, 
F ;  —  L,  B ;  —  H,  E ;  —  D ;  —  X,  Y,  C. 

3.  Arithmetic. 

How  far  can  he  count  forward  ? 
From    what    number    can    he    count    backward 
correctly  ? 
How  far  can  he  add  1  +  1,  etc.  ? 
From  what  numbers  can  he  subtract  1  ? 
What  can  you  say  concerning  his  idea  of  number  ? 
What  other  operations  has  he  mastered? 
Home  —  Who  looks  after  child  at  home  ? 
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Has  any  change  been  made  in  the  method  of  bringing 
up  the  child  ? 
State  the  nature  of  this  change. 
What  can  you  say  concerning  his  physical  welfarel 
concerning  his  education? 

Physical  —  Absences  excused  or  unexcused  during  school 
year. 

Long  absence weeks  due  to 

Suffers  from  headaches,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  bowel 
trouble,  general  langour  (often  falls  asleep  in  class), 
sleeplessness,  epilepsy;  dizziness,  involuntary  twitching 
of  muscles.  (These  hinder  pupil  in  following  the  class 
work.) 

Short-sighted,  cross-eyed,  hard  of  hearing,  chronic 
inflamamation  of  eyelids,  discharge  from  ears  (right  or  left), 
chronic  nasal  catarrh,  enlarged  tonsils. 

His  poor  condition  may  be  due  to inherit- 
ance, accidents  at  birth,  fall,  fright,  illness.  He  has 
suffered  from  rickets,  eclampsia,  epilepsy,  various  brain 
diseases,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  whooping  cough,  persistent  skin  disorders. 

The  child  is  the  first,  last  or of  its  parents;  a  twin. 

Of. brothers  and sisters  still  living, 

were  found  to  be  feebly  endowed; are  not  yet  old 

enough  to  leave  school; are  behind  in  their  work. 

Of who   died, were   not   bright, 

mentally  weak.     They  died  at  the  age  of from 

Of  parents  and  other  near  relatives are  not  gifted 

mentally; suffer  from  tuberculosis;    from 
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syphilis from    various    mental    disorders;. 

from  alcoholism. 

Sunmiary  of  above 

Plauen,  date 

Director Teacher 

School  stamp 

AUXILIARY  SCHOOL  AT   HALLE 


Number  in  chief  school  register ,  is  proposed  for 

admission  to  this  auxiliary  school. 

Bom    on as    ...  .legitimate    child    of 

dead  living 

In  care  of residence 

Baptized not  baptized. 

Vaccinated not  vaccinated. 

At  school  since ;    ...  .years  in  grade  of 

intermediate  school,  under ,  teacher. 

Remarks  of  school  principal. 

Opinion  of  school  principal  and  physician  of  auxiliary 
school. 

Decision  of  city  superintendent  regarding  child's 
admission 

(N.  B.  Question  1,  2,  S  to  be  answered  after  visiting 
child's  home;  4,  5,  to  be  answered  at  three  different  periods 
in  the  school  year.  Each  series  of  observations  must  be 
submitted  to  the  principal  for  examination  when  completed.) 

Standpoints  from  which  these  observations  should  be  made : 
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1.  What  has  been  learned  concerning  the  child's  parents  — 
home  conditions,  their  care  of  the  child,  number  of  visits  to 
the  home? 

2.  What  information  have  parents  imparted  concerning 
the  child  ?    (Illnesses,  accidents,  niunber  of  visits  made.) 

S.  What  physical  defects  are  easily  noted  —  special 
reference  to  sense  organs  and  muscular  movements? 


OBSERVATIONS 


4.  Has  mental  development  been 

generally  satisfactory  ? 

Speech  —  fluent,  defective  . . . . 

Interest  in  lessons 

Weakness   or  unsteadiness  of 

attention 

Memory 

Striking  characteristics 

Affect  of  school  work 

5.  Condition  of  school  work 

Backward  in  what  subjects  . . . 
Progress   made  in  arithmetic, 

reading,  and  writing 


To  week 

before 

Tacation 


To  Dec.  1 


To  Feb.  1 


Comparison  of  the  foregoing  will  bring  to  our 
notice  the  following:  The  questions  are  largely 
of  a  psychological  and  pedagogical  nature,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  must  be  answered  by  teachers. 
But  these  questions  must  be  so  framed  that  they 
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will  call  for  repeated  observations  of  the  child's 
peculiarities;  furthermore,  they  must  admit  of 
being  answered  briefly.  Lastly,  anyone  who  reads 
the  answers  should  be  able  to  get  at  once  a  fair 
idea  of  the  child's  development  before  he  reaches 
school  age. 

The  question  sheet  in  use  at  Halle  (worked 
out  by  auxiliary  school  teachers  and  Dr.  Maennel 
himself)  has  been  tested  there  for  a  number  of 
years.  At  the  commencement  of  every  school 
year,  a  copy  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  primary 
and  intermediate  teacher,  who  begins  observations 
on  her  pupils  at  once.  If  a  child  shows  evidence 
of  being  abnormal,  the  teacher  begins  to  note 
his  peculiarities;  these  notes  are  examined  by 
the  principal. 

Shortly  before  Easter  time,  approved  appli- 
cations from  all  schools  are  sent  to  the  head  of 
the  city  school  administration;  he,  in  turn,  often 
seeks  the  advice  and  opinion  of  physicians  and 
of  the  auxiliary  school  principal  —  all  this  must 
be  done  before  any  pupil  is  admitted  formally 
into  the  auxiliary  schools. 

Usually  about  fifty  applications  are  presented 
each  year.  After  consultation  with  the  principal 
of  the  auxiliary  school,  twenty  or  thirty  of  these 
are    usually   returned,    marked    "to    remain    in 
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the  Volksschule**  or  "to  be  proposed  again  a 
year  hence." 

Naturally,  these  rejected  applications  are  not 
welcomed  by  either  teacher  or  principal,  both 
of  whom  were  anxious,  no  doubt,  to  rid  themselves 
of  a  "troublesome"  pupil. 

The  pupils  whose  applications  are  granted  are 
removed  to  the  auxiliary  school  at  Easter  time. 

Let  us  now  note  the  method  of  procedure  at 
Mannheim.  From  personal  observation,  I  can 
state  that  the  admission  of  candidates  (at  Mann- 
heim) is  rather  more  difficult  than  at  Halle. 

In  1899,  the  city  superintendent  at  Mannheim, 
Dr.  Sickinger,  endeavoured  to  classify  all  pupils 
of  the  Volksschule  according  to  their  ability;  and 
to  employ  a  great  number  of  parallel  classes 
of  each  school  grade,  in  forming  "instruction 
groups,"  each  possessing  a  peculiar  character 
of  its  own.  As  a  result,  the  school  has  three 
diflFerent  divisions,  each  having  its  own  course 
of  study.  In  fact,  three  kinds  of  classes  may  be 
noted. 

1.  For  normal  pupils,  who  are  capable,  after 
seven  years*  work,  of  reaching  the  highest  class 
—  these  form  the  highest  department,  having 
eight  grades. 

2.  For  pupils,  who,  owing  to  deficient  ability. 
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can  not  be  promoted,  a  special  department  is 
established;  simpler  work  is  followed  here. 

This  department,  with  its  special  classes  (called 
"repetition**  classes),  naturally  does  not  aim  to 
advance  pupils  to  the  same  degree  as  normal 
pupils  are  advanced ;  a  certain  limit  is  set  however. 
These  last  special  classes  are  often  called  "finish- 
ing** classes. 

In  these  classes  opportunity  is  afforded  for  pupils 
to  return  to  regular  grades ;  any  teacher  who  finds 
himself  inclined  to  make  careful  observations  will 
find  abundant  opportunity  to  individualize.  The 
classes  are  small  in  register  —  about  thirty  pupils 
—  and  what  the  author  terms  "successive** 
("group  work?**)  instruction  enables  the  teacher 
to  know  his  pupils  intimately.  Pupils  are  divided 
into  two  groups  —  the  weaker,  and  the  stronger; 
instruction  is  sometimes  given  to  both  sections 
at  once,  sometimes  to  each  group  separately. 

Thus  Sections  A  and  B  receive  13  hours  instruc- 
tion together  (3  religion,  7  German,  2  arithmetic, 
1  smging);  Section  A  and  B,  separate  instruc- 
tion, 6 J  hours  each  (4 J  German,  2  arithmetic). 
Each  section  receives  instruction  the  first  hour 
for  three  days  per  week. 

Pupils  are  not  transferred  to  these  special 
classes  until  the  teacher  has  filled  out  a  "transfer 
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card"  as  follows:    (This  form  has  been  found 
of  great  service). 


VOLESSCHULE  AT  MANNHEIM  —  SPECIAL  CLASSES 


EDUCATIONAL    FBOOBESS  OF  CUILD  IN 
SPECIAL  CLASSES 

TRANSFEB  CARD 

When? 

Whither? 

To  be  transferred  to  a..  ..dass 
School  year.  ft07-1008 
School  division 
Now  in rlass 

School 
Tear 

Date 

Division  of 
School 

Special 
Class 

10— 
10— 
10— 
10— 

Present  teacher 

1.  Personal  history  of  pupil. 

Name. 

Birthy  (date). 

Place  of  birth. 

Religion. 

Father,  mother  or  guardian. 

Residence. 

2.  Facts  concerning  child's  parents. 

Both  parents  still  living? 

Has  child  a  stepmother,  stepfather  ?  Is  father  only 
living  ?  Mother  only  ?  Is  child  an  orphan  ?  Under 
whose  care  ? 

Are  child's  education  and  care  n^lected? 
8.  Previous  school  record. 

Has  it  attended  the  present  school  only? 
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Did  the  child  come  from  eleswhere  —  from  what 
school?    What  dass? 

What  about  its  attendance?  Was  it  regular? 
If  irregular^  why  ? 

4.  The  child's  backwardness. 

In  what  classes  was  child  ''left  back?'' 
(Tell  briefly  in  what  lessons  its  work  was  poor»  or 
unsatisfactory. ) 

5.  Cause  of  child's  deficiency. 

Lack  of  talent? 

Want  of  application? 

Other  reasons  —  illness,  transfers,  home  conditions. 

6.  Former  illnesses. 

Fits?  dizziness?  St.  Vitus's  Dance?  brain 
diseases?  accidents  to  head?  rickets?  diphtheria? 
measles  ?    scarlet  fever  ?    whooping  cough  ?  etc. 

7.  Physical  peculiarities  and  signs  of  degeneration. 

Signs  of  paralysis?  headaches?  speech?  sight? 
smell  ?  glandular  swellings  ?  muscular  twitchings  ? 
spinal  curvature?  malformation  of  the  limbs? 
chronic  diseases? 

8.  Personal  habits,  etc. 

Cleanly?  attentive?  good  natured?  sociable? 
untruthful?  inclined  to  steal?  dull?  excitable? 
sensitive?  passionate?  moody?  shy?  lazy? 
imaginative?    forgetful?    superficial?    etc. 

9.  Special  aptitudes  and  abilities. 

Singing?  Writing?  Arithmetic?  Drawing? 
Manual  Training  ? 
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1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

School  year . . . 

Class 

Teacher ...... 

190- 

19- 

19— 

19- 

19- 

19— 

19— 

19- 

Register 

Location 

Industry 

Conduct 

German 

Number 

(The  grade  attained  by  pupil  is  to  be  registered  here.  It 
therefore  stands  for  the  child's  past  school  experience,  as 
well  as  for  the  future.  For  past  terms,  entry  is  to  be  made  at 
the  time  of  pupils'  transfer  from  regular  class  to  auxiliary 
class;  for  future,  entries  are  to  be  made  at  close  of  each  school 
year.  In  case  pupil  is  returned  to  regular  class,  note  to  that 
effect  is  to  be  made.) 

3.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  pupil  of  the 
lower  "repetition"  class  cannot  receive  much 
benefit  from  the  instruction  there  given,  because 
he  is  mentally  deficient;  when  this  occurs,  the 
pupil  is  transferred  to  an  auxiliary  school  class 
(after  an  examination  by  the  school  physician); 
in  1904-1905,  four  such  classes  existed  in 
Mannheim,  registering  67  pupils. 

Judging  from  the  small  number  of  auxiliary 
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classes,  we  come  to  the  following  conclusion: 
According  to  the  method  followed  at  Mannheim, 
many  pupils  are  left  in  the  "repetition"  classes, 
and  in  the  regular  school,  who  at  Halle  and  other 
places  would  have  been  sent  to  auxiliary  schools 
at  once.  In  the  auxiliary  classes  at  Mannheim, 
therefore,  we  find  pupils  whose  mental  depelop- 
ment  is  of  a  very  low  order  —  and  yet,  we  cannot 
say  that  idiots  are  admitted  to  these  classes.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  method  followed  at  Mannheim 
tends  to  change  entirely  the  previous  method  of 
admission  to  auxiliary  school  classes. 

Possibly  the  schools  at  Mannheim  are  the  first 
to  admit  to  auxiliary  classes  only  those  pupils 
who  belong  there  of  right.  However,  when  aux- 
iliary schools  were  established  at  Mannheim  the 
local  institutions  for  idiots  lost  a  number  of  their 
inmates  —  those  who  were  capable  of  taking  some 
degree  of  traming.  According  to  regulations, 
the  auxiliary  schools  (at  Mannheim)  are  not  to 
admit  pupils  who  (though  of  inferior  mental 
development,  to  be  sure)  are  capable  of  being 
trained  at  all  —  these  are  still  to  remain  in  the 
Volksschule  (in  "repetition"  classes  as  outlined 
above) . 

Time  will  prove  whether  the  plan  followed  at 
Mannheim  will  exert  any  strong  or  lasting  influence 
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on  that  hitherto  followed.  At  any  rate,  the 
matter  deserves  careful  attention  —  admission  to 
auxiliary  school  classes  can  scarcely  receive  too 
much  care.  Just  as  we  would  avoid  sending  to 
auxiliary  schools  children  who  are  imbeciles  or 
idiots  —  or  the  blind,  deaf-mutes,  or  the  morally 
depraved  —  so,  too,  must  we  most  carefully  avoid 
admitting  children  who  are  backward  by  reason 
of  illness,  etc.,  and  yet  cannot  be  called 
abnormal. 

So  much  for  the  plan  of  admission.  It  would 
be  well  for  the  children  recommended  for  auxiliary 
schools  if,  while  still  in  the  Yolksschule,  they  did  not 
constantly  hear,  ^^Oh,  well,  in  the  auxiliary 
school,  among  the  stupids,  you  won't  be  obliged 
to  learn  anything!"  The  disfavour  often  bestowed 
on  auxiliary  schools  can  readily  be  understood, 
if  the  auxiliary  school  has  been  lightly  regarded, 
nay,  even  ridiculed,  and  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
"Siberia**  by  school  people  themselves. 

Many  parents  realize  to  some  extent  what  the 
auxiliaiy  schools  will  do  for  their  children,  but 
they  scarcely  appreciate  its  great  value  —  there- 
fore many  object  to  placing  their  children  in 
these  schools.  Parental  pride  and  misunder- 
standings must  be  overcome.  When  school 
authorities  raise  suspicion  that  the  children  are 
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not  in  their  "right  minds" -when  neighbors 
hint  of  "dumb'*  schools  or  "crazy"  schools  to 
which  they  would  never  send  thlir  children  - 
then  all  the  advice  of  school  people  and  physicians 
is  in  vain  — vanity  and  false  pride  stand  in  the  way. 

Parents'  consent  should  be  sought  before  pupils 
are  admitted  to  auxiliary  schools.  The  stubborn- 
ness of  some  parents  makes  us  wish  that  we  could 
compel  them  by  law  to  place  their  children  in 
auxiliary  schools  -  children  who  are  known  to 
be  defective. 

Thg  fourth  session  of  the  German  Auxiliary 
School  Association  (held  in  1903)  took  up  this 
matter  at  length,  and  the  following  resolution 
was  taken :  "  Compulsion  should  be  used  —  but 
only  when  parents  utterly  refuse  to  have  their 
children  admitted  to  the  auxiliary  school,  and 
are  not  able  to  prove  that  such  children  are  already 
receiving  satisfactory  training  and  instruction 
elsewhere.'*  Compulsion  should  be  used  only 
when  there  is  sufficient  proof,  also,  that  the  child 
is  mentally  defective.  The  question  could  be 
satisfactorily  settled  if  the  questions  on  entrance 
sheets  and  transfer  cards  had  been  carefully 
answered. 

Uniformity  in  admitting  pupils  to  the  auxiliary 
schools  of  each  community  should  be  sought  for. 
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It  will  not  always  be  necessary  to  give  a  child 
one  or  two  years'  trial  in  the  regular  school  ere 
he  is  sent  to  the  auxiliary  school.  By  the  time 
the  child  reaches  the  so-called  "school  age"  it 
is  perfectly  feasible  to  make  a  more  or  less  complete 
diagnosis  of  his  normal  or  abnormal  development. 
Naturally,  this  decision  is  one  to  be  made  by  a 
physician  rather  than  by  a  teacher.  Many 
children  show  sure  signs  of  feeble-mindedness 
at  a  very  early  age:  it  would  be  a  great  wrong  to 
send  such  pupils  to  the  regular  schools,  for,  from 
the  very  first,  they  belong  naturally  to  the  auxiliary 
school,  and  time  spent  in  the  regular  schoolVould 
be  irretrievably  lost. 


IV 

THE    PARENTS,    AND  THE    ENVIRONMENT  OF  AUX- 

LIARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS    (BEFORE   AND   DURING 
ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL) 

Er  US  take  it  for  granted,  then,  that  the  newly 
admitted  pupils  are  left  in  the  auxiliary 
schools  with  the  consent  of  their  parents  —  the 
question  arises  — **  What  sort  of  work  is  to  be  done  ?" 
Teachers  of  auxiliary  school  classes  must  make 
careful  observations  concerning  the  physical  and 
mental  status  of  their  pupils.  In  order  to  know  his 
pupils  aright,  the  teacher  must  become  acquainted 
with  their  parents  and  their  home  surroundings. 

The  principal  of  an  auxiliary  school  should 
seek  this  information  from  two  sources. 

I.  He  should  apply  to  the  official  information 
bureau  of  the  city's  poor  department  for  all 
possible  information  concerning  his  pupils  and 
their  environment.  On  the  whole,  this  sort  of 
information  may  be  depended  upon. 

The  following  type  reports  may  serve  as 
examples : 

70 
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1.  N.  N.  (followed  by  dates  of  birth  of  parents 
and  children)  was  punished  in  1888  by  two  weeks' 
imprisonment;  again  in  1899,  for  fraud  — one 
day's  imprisonment:  in  1901,  one  day,  disorderly 
conduct ;  reputation  —  bad.  Associates  with  a 
married  woman,  living  apart  from  her  husband. 
There  is  one  child  — an  idiot  — who  has  been 
placed  in  an  asylum  at  Neinstedter.  The  wife 
bears  a  good  reputation ;  has  been  ill  for  some  time 
—  cancer.  Child's  environment  could  scarcely 
be  worse. 

2.  N.  N.  (dates  follow  as  above)  has  been 
punished  several  times  on  account  of  petty  oflfences. 
Since  1902,  he  has  been  an  inmate  of  t^  insane 
asylum  at  Alt-Scherbitz.  Wife  was  punished  in 
1882,  for  breaking  certain  police  regulations  — 
otherwise  of  good  repute. 

Many  times  the  parents  are  in  very  poor  cir- 
cumstances; but  in  spite  of  this,  they  manage 
somehow  to  keep  themselves  and  their  children 
(often  numerous)  with  assistance  from  either 
public  or  private  charities.  In  other  cases  — 
and  there  are  many  such  —  the  parents  are 
addicted  to  strong  drink,  dislike  work,  lead 
immoral  lives,  or  have  come  into  frequent  touch 
with  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 
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II.  When  some  information  has  been  gained  in 
this  way  (through  the  public  information  bureaus) 
the  mothers  of  the  auxiliary  school  pupils  are 
invited  to  call  at  the  oflSce  of  the  principal.  Of 
course  there  are  always  some  mothers  who  pay 
no  attention  to  such  an  invitation ;  but  the  greater 
number  appear  and  take  time  to  converse  with 
the  principal.  The  conversation  (the  class  teacher 
is  usually  present  also)  follows  as  closely  as 
possible  the  plan  on  the  following  page. 

When  the  teacher  has  secured  this  sort  of 
information  concerning  her  pupils,  she  has  a 
good  foundation  for  her  work;  and  she  will  find 
it  of  great  service  in  her  dealings  with  the  children. 

When  the  parents  fail  to  respond  to  the 
principal's  cordial  invitation,  matters'  proceed 
much  more  slowly;  much  must  be  left  to  chance 
—  the  teacher  experiments  and  endeavours  to 
learn  all  he  can  concerning  the  pupil.  At  Halle, 
I  may  state,  that  results  have  been  very  satis- 
factory on  the  whole.  Certain  parents,  to  be  sure, 
endeavoured  to  preserve  a  dignified  silence  con- 
cerning certain  significant  facts  in  their  lives, 
to  place  themselves,  perhaps,  in  a  better  light 
before  me  —  but,  immediately  upon  learning  that 
I  was  in  possession  of  certain  information  — 
from   official   records  —  they   grew   more   frank. 
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Congenital  malfDrmationa 
—  hai^p,  malformations  of 
palate,  eats,  limbs;  defective 
sense  organs,  hjdrocephalus, 
paralysis,  etc 


PhTsical  dejecta  —  spinal 
curvatlue,  lameness,  convul- 
sive movements,  defective  or 
abnormal  fmmation  of  skull, 
limbs,  etc. 


The  skin— moist  or  diy, 
flablnr;  sensiliveness;  iU- 
iTm''lli"e  secretions,  covered 
with  bur. 


ddects  of  pupils,  short  c 


(6)  Eaia.  Dischaiges- 
heaimg. 


(c)  The  nose.  The  a 
passages,  purulent  di 
charges,  etc. 


(_d)  The  organs  of 
speech.  lips,  teeth,  tongue, 
gums;  hvpertrophied  ton- 
sils, other  abnormal 
growths. 


^>eech  defects. 


Home  conditions.  Is  child  of 
legitiinate  or  ill^timate  birth  P 
I&s  it  a  stepmoth^  ?  St«>tather  P 
Father  only?  Mother  only?  Are 
parents  separated  F  Is  child  an  or- 
phaii  P  Under  whose  care  ?  Does 
child  receive  prcoer  care,  or  does 
it  suffer  from  neglect  ? 


Record  Book,  No. . 


i." 


as  3^ 

3|s,~ 


General  health,  deaths, 
cause  of  death  —  age  at    | 
death. 


I  nmh 


Defects  of  development  in 
eariy  years.  At  what  age  did 
child  learn  to  walk  ?  To  talk? 

Irregularities  in  teething,  etc. 


attaining  school  see.  Th^r 
course  and  duration.  Rick- 
ets, scrofula,  brain  disoiders, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  et 

Accident*  —  especially  i 
juries   to  head,  as  result   of 
kick,  blow,  or  fall. 
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Many  facts  concerning  their  home  lives  were 
told  with  sorrow,  or  merely  hinted  at;  some- 
times, I  was  able  to  anticipate  answers  —  out  of 
sympathy  with  those  questioned.  In  many  cases, 
the  mothers  entered  the  "hard  school  of  life" 
when  they  married,  but  they  struggled  like 
heroines  against  their  daily  trials.  Often  at  the 
close  of  the  conference,  I  felt  the  desire  to  render 
more  substantial  assistance  than  mere  words  of 
encouragement  and  advice.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing, that  the  information  secured  by  this  means 
should  be  held  as  sacred. 
The  following  cases  are  given  as  types: 
1.  Agnes  W.  —  the  stepdaughter  of  a  turner. 
Her  father,  a  drunkard,  died  of  convulsions. 
The  mother  remarried  —  another  drunkard  — 
from  whom  she  was  separated  at  the  end  of  four 
years.  When  Agnes  was  admitted  to  the  aux- 
iliary school,  the  stepfather  was  serving  a  four 
months'  term  of  imprisonment  for  attempted 
robbery.  Before  this  time,  he  had  appeared  in 
court  several  times  for  disorderly  conduct,  begging, 
etc.  The  mother,  though  still  unpunished,  is 
by  no  means  of  good  repute,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  authorities.  Her  responses  to 
my  questions  did  not,  however,  give  any  impres- 
sion of  rudeness.     She  had  had  five  children  — 
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three  of  whom  died  in  convulsions  at  an  early 
age.  The  youngest  child,  Agnes,  learned  to 
walk  and  to  talk  at  foiir  years.  She  has  had 
measles,  and  evidently  has  scrofula.  She  was 
formerly  afflicted  with  convulsions  —  some  traces 
still  remain  —  namely,  a  twitching  of  the  head. 
Her  speech  is  also  defective. 

2.  Otto  and  Paul  M.  —  brothers.  Their 
father,  a  man  who  had  worked  only  occasionally, 
died  of  tuberculosis.  Of  twelve  children  (Otto 
and  Paul  the  ninth  and  tenth  respectively),  the 
mother  lost  five  —  partly  as  the  result  of  con- 
vulsions —  partly  from  lack  of  vitality.  Very 
likely  the  two  youngest  children  (girls)  will  have 
to  be  sent  to  an  auxiliary  school  sooner  or  later. 
Otto  and  Paul  suffered  in  early  childhood  from 
measles  —  dentition  was  slow  and  painful.  Their 
education  and  training  have  been  sadly  neglected, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mother  was  obliged 
to  go  to  work  daily  to  support  herself  and  her 
children.  One  of  the  boys  has  a  very  defective 
gait  —  the  other  a  serious  defect  in  speech. 
Extreme  poverty  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
abnormal  mental  development  of  these  boys. 
"^Many  similiar  cases  might  be  cited.  We  learn 
of  consanguineous  marriages,  of  great  differences 
between  the  ages  of  parents,  or  again  of  nervous 
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disorders  among  the  parents'  near  relatives. 
Occasionally  the  child's  deficiency  can  be  traced 
to  prenatal  causes  —  accidents^  etc.  Sometimes 
the  poor  mother  cannot  tell »  exactly  how  many 
children  she  has  borne  —  often  a  dozen  or  more. 
The  vital  energy  of  these  children  is  extremely 
low;  even  when  fully  normal  in  development, 
they  easily  become  later  victims  to  all  sorts  of 
developmental  defects  and  contagious  diseases. 
In  large  families,  where  the  care  of  children  is 
often  neglected,  defective  development  can  be 
traced  to  falling  out  of  bed,  or  downstairs,  or  out 
of  a  carriage.  Finally,  alcoholism  and  syphilis 
also  leave  their  impressions  on  children  —  in  the 
shape  of  defective  development  —  a  fact  known 
even  to  laymen. 

Naturally  all  of  this  knowledge  concerning  a 
defective  pupil  cannot  be  gathered  at  once.  It 
is  the  result  of  constant  care  and  observation, 
but  every  additional  fact  is  an  aid. 

Visits  of  teachers  to  the  homes  of  the  pupils 
cannot  be  recommended  too  often;  they  are 
doubly  important  when  the  mother  does  not 
come  to  school.  Tact  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
is  a  prime  necessity;  she  must  also  learn  to  bring 
up  the  proper  questions  at  the  proper  time. 
Experience  will  soon  teach  her  how  to  obtain  the 
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necessary  details.  Among  other  things,  she  must 
learn  if  the  child  receives  proper  nourishment; 
his  hours  of  retiring  and  rising;  whether  he  is 
forced  to  work  after  school  hours;  does  alcohol 
play  any  part  in  his  development?  Of  course 
all  of  these  questions  may  not  be  necessary  in 
every  case.  Observation  will  often  suggest  the 
needful  ones.  For  instance,  a  languid,  listless 
appearing  child  will  suggest  a  question  con- 
cerning the  child's  sleep.  The  teacher  finds 
that  the  child  is  employed  after  school  in  folding 
papers  —  so  he  misses  the  invigorating  effects 
of  play  in  the  open  air.  The  teacher  also 
learns  that  the  child  is  obliged  to  share  his  bed 
with  two  others  —  one  older,  one  younger  than 
himself. 

A  report  such  as  the  above  arouses  the  interest 
of  all  in  regard  to  the  outside  work  of  pupils 
and  c6nditions  under  which  they  sleep;  this 
results,  perhaps,  in  a  general  inquiry  based  on 
the  following  questions: 

Does  the  child  sleep  alone? 

(State  age  and  sex  of  bed-fellows.) 

How  many  persons  sleep  in  the  same  room  ? 

Is  it  possible  to  use  another  room  ? 

Does  the  child  see  his  father  before  going  to 
school  ? 
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Does  the  mother  prepare  a  warm  drink  for 
breakfast  ? 

Does  the  child  do  outside  work  either  before 
or  after  school  ? 

At  what  time  does  he  retire  ? 

At  what  time  does  he  arise? 
r  The  resulting  answers — vague  and  imreliable 
as  many  of  them  always  are  —  give  us  some 
information  at  least  concerning  the  environment 
of  our  pupils ;  they  serve  to  place  the  work  of  the 
auxiliary  school  teacher  under  the  head  of  "home 
missions/'  perhaps.  But  to  make  a  success  of 
the  work,  one  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  surrounding  the  child. 


V 

THE   HEAI/TH   OF   AUXILIARY    SCHOOL    PUPILS 

IN  addition  to  securing  information  concerning 
the  home  surroundings  of  the  pupils  before 
their  admission  to  an  auxiliary  school,  we 
must  learn  all  we  can  concerning  their  physical 
development.  This  is  done  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  the  school  physician.  This  is  not  the 
time  nor  the  place  to  discuss  the  need  of  school 
physicians;  the  question  is  rather  to  decide  on 
the  position  and  duties  of  the  physician.  At 
Halle,  we  deemed  a  physician  necessary,  though 
the  many  polyclinics  of  the  University  had  done 
excellent  service  for  years  and  were  capable  of 
continuing  such  service. 

The  duties  of  the  school  physician  at  Halle, 
(an  office  created  four  years  ago)  are  regulated 
by  an  order  drawn  up  by  the  author  and  approved 
by  the  city  council.     It  reads  thus: 

Duties  of  AuxHiary  School  Physician  at  Halle 

1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  physician  to 
exercise   a   careful    oversight,    not    only   on    the 
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conditions  of  the  school,  but  also  on  the  health 
of  pupils. 

2.  All  children  admitted  to  this  aiixiliary  school 
must  receive  a  careful  physical  examination  as 
soon  as  possible  after  their  admission  to  the 
school  (not  later  than  three  weeks  at  most). 
This  examination  must  be  repeated  every  three 
months. 

3.  The  results  of  the  examination  stated  above 
are  recorded  on  a  specially  printed  form  which 
is  to  accompany  the  child  from  grade  to  grade 
until  he  is  discharged  from  the  school.  Should 
a  child  stand  in  need  of  special  treatment,  the 
fact  is  noted  upon  his  record  card.  This  record, 
properly  filled  out  and  numbered  (the  number 
corLpinding  to  the  child's  register  number),  is 
placed  on  file  in  the  principal's  office,  where  it 
may  be  examined  by  the  teachers  or  physician 
of  the  auxiliary  school. 

4.  In  addition  to  making  periodic  examinations 
of  pupils,  the  school  physician  is  required  to 
make  weekly  visits  to  the  school.  The  principal 
in  turn  must  notify  his  teachers  of  the  physician's 
presence  in  the  school,  and  teachers  are  requested 
at  such  times  to  place  before  the  physician  the 
results  of  their  observations  —  especially  such 
as  call  for  medical  advice. 
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The  hours  for  consultation  with  the  physician 
are  determined  upon  by  the  principal  and  physician 
in  conference. 

5.  Pupils  are  not  treated  by  the  school  physician 

—  on  the  contrary  —  the  parents  are  informed 
by  printed  notices  (which  must  bear  the  principal's 
signature)  that  the  child  should  be  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  family  physician .  or  taken  to  a 
polyclinic  for  treatment. 

6.  Should  the  physician  advise  the  temporary 
exclusion  of  the  pupil  from  school,  or  a  limited 
time  of  study,  or  a  resort  to  other  curative  measures 

—  he  must  arrange  the  matter  with  the  principal 
of  the  school,  who  will  see  that  the  physician's 
orders  are  carried  out. 

7.  At  the  close  of  every  school  year,  the  school 
physician  (after  conference  with  the  principal) 
must  present  a  report  to  the  authorities;  he  must 
present  a  brief  outline  of  his  work  as  medical 
supervisor,  calling  attention  to  any  special  cases 
and  any  means  by  which  success  was  attained. 

8.  When  the  school  physician  is  prevented  by 
any  mean»  from  visiting  the  school,  report  must 
be  made  at  once  to  the  authorities,  and  a  com- 
petent substitute  will  be  appointed.  Three 
months'  notice  must  be  given  before  the  contract 
with  the  authorities  can  be  declared  void. 
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9.  The  authorities  retain  the  right  to  alter  or 
extend  the  duties  of  the  school  physician,  with 
the  consent  of  the  school  board. 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  every  pupil  is 
examined  (at  least  once  a  year)  in  the  presence 
of  the  class  teacher.  The  examination  takes  place 
in  the  principaFs  office,  or  in  some  unoccupied 
room  in  the  building.  The  results  of  the  medical 
exaniination  are  recorded  on  a  specially  prepared 
record,  which  holds  good  for  the  entire  course. 

It  is  arranged  thus: 

HEALTH  RECORD 

of ,    son, 

daughter  of 

Bom  —  (give  date) 

Vaccinated 

Vaccinated  second  time. 

In school  since 

«      (Explanation) 

Columns,  1,  3,  4,  9,  10  and  the  head  of  the  sheet  must  be 
filled  in  by  the  teacher;  the  remaining  oolunms  by  the 
physician. 

Columns  3, 4  must  be  filled  in  every  six  months.  (Correct 
to  i  centimetre  and  J  kilogram  respectively.) 

Remaining  colunms  to  be  filled  by  school  physician  when 
pupil  enters  school  —  (colunms  5  and  8,  only  when  it  is  held 
to  be  necessary)  but  later  when  child's  development  shows 
changes. 
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In  column  8  —  (or  perfect  health,  record  "  good  " ;  in  case 
of  tendency  to  disease  or  chronic  disease,  "bad";  othervise. 


If  any  child  shows  the  need  of  special  medical 
treatment,  the  parents  are  Informed  by  the  prin- 
cipal. The  following  is  the  form  of  notice  sent 
(by  mail).  In  most  cases,  we  hare  had  satisfactoiy 
results. 

As  a  result  of  an  examination,  your  child 

was  found  to  be  suffering  from For  the  sake 

of  the  child's  health,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  school  it  is 

accessary    that 

HaUe 

To 

Rector. 
In  most  cases,  the  parents  have  carried  out  the 
advice    of   the   physician,    and    the    children    in 
question  have  been  placed  in  clinical  institutions 
or  under  medical  care. 

During  the  school  year,  the  physician  collects 
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data  full  of  interest  to  the  people  at  large  as  well 
as  to  himself.  He  is  required  to  publish  this 
information  in  an  annual  report.  One  of  these 
has  recently  appeared  in  a  daily  newspaper  at 
Halle;  with  the  consent  of  its  author,  I  am 
permitted  to  cite  the  following: 

"The  two  lower  classes  of  the  auxiliary  school 
registers  47  pupUs  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
nine.  Of  this  number  21,  or  about  45%,  were 
in  poor  health,  and  only  5  —  or  about  10% — ^in 
perfect  health.  Among  children  between  11  and 
14  years  of  age,  there  was  the  reverse  proportion. 
While  but  2  of  the  47  children^  above  showed  no 
constitujtional  defects,  those  in  the  last  school 
year  showed  a  proportion  of  13  out  of  21." 

A  more  convincing  statement  concerning  the 
physical  defects  of  auxiliary  school  pupils  is 
found  in  the  following: 

"On  the  whole,  out  of  the  215  pupils  in  attend- 
ance at  the  auxiliary  school  in  Halle  during  1901, 
only  57  are  free  from  defects  —  even  when  we 
overlook  such  defects  as  slight  difficulties  of 
speech,  diseases  or  irregularities  of  the  teeth, 
slight  nervous  troubles,  etc.*' 

In  the  school  year  of  1903-1904,  the  results 
were  not  so  good.  Out  of  207  pupils,  11  girls 
and  15  boys  were  found  to  be  in  good  condition. 
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Care  in  measuring  and  weighing  helps  to  give 
a  clear  insight  into  defective  physical  development. 
For  measuring  height,  the  authorities  have  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  physician  a  simple  but  very 
useful  piece  of  apparatus.  A  scale  with  a  sliding 
weight  is  used  to  determine  weight. 

Of  the  aforementioned  47  pupils  (7-9  years), 
30  fell  below  the  average  in  height  and  31  below 
the  average  in  weight.  Very  few  reached  the 
average  —  fewer  still  exceeded  it. 

The  physician's  careful  examination  sometimes 
discloses  conditions  concerning  which  the  parents 
were  ignorant.  In  many  cases,  the  physician 
renders  advice  which,  if  followed,  may  lead  to 
a  permanent  cure  of  certain  ailments. 

In  diflScult  cases,  the  school  physician  was 
often  assisted  by  other  city  physicians,  who  were 
so  interested  in  the  work,  that  they  gladly  placed 
their  knowledge  and  skill  at  the  disposal  of  the 
little  patients.  How  often,  for  example,  did 
we  call  in  a  busy  oculist,  who  never  refused  to 
aid  us.  At  his  suggestion  many  of  the  pupils 
were  provided  with  glasses  —  the  expense  borne 
by  the  city.  We  noted  with  satisfaction  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  development  of  these  children. 

Similiarly,  an  aurist  and  throat  specialist 
became   interested    in    our   work  —  many    cases 
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of  swollen  tonsils,  adenoid  growths,  etc.,  received 
attention  at  his  hands.  In  the  principal's  office, 
at  Halle,  we  have  photographs  of  pupils  taken 
"before'*  and  "after**  such  operations,  in  order 
to  show  the  excellent  outcome  of  these;  in  many 
cases  the  excessive  dullness  of  certain  pupils 
may  be  traced  to  the  presence  of  these  growths. 

The  removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoid  growths, 
does  not  always,  however,  result  in  restoring 
auxiliary  pupils  to  the  normal;  if  defects  exist 
in  the  great  central  nervous  system,  we  cannot 
reckon  on  mental  development  to  any  great 
extent.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  removaj  of 
these  abnormal  growths  relieves  the  child  of 
headaches,  hardness  of  hearing,  or  a  peculiar  nasal 
quality  of  speech. 

The  auxiliary  school  physician  meets  most 
frequently  with  all  sorts  of  nervous  disorders  — 
(from  extreme  excitability  to  the  more  serious 
forms  of  nervous  troubles)  —  it  is  therefore  of 
great  importance  that  he  should  be  somewhat 
of  a  neurologist.  Owing  to  the  recognized  dif- 
ficulty of  making  accurate  diagnoses,  and  the 
numerous  forms  of  nervous  disorders,  it  is  highly 
important  that  the  school  physician  should  have 
the  aid  of  a  nerve  specialist  m  his  work. 
^  At  Halle,  we  were  fortunate  in  securing  the 
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assistance  of  a  university  professor  who  rendered 
assistance  to  our  school  physician,  and  who 
treated  children  suffering  from  epilepsy,  paralysis, 
or  chorea. 

Children's  teeth  also  need  attention  and  care. 
A  healthy  condition  of  the  teeth  is  needed  as 
well  to  secure  good  digestion  as  to  assist  in  speech. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  addition  to  his 
professional  supervision,  the  school  physician 
proved  a  blessing  to  the  school.  Improper  diet, 
improper  methods  of  treating  pupils,  have  given 
way  to  better  conditions  in  compliance  with  his 
advice  and  counsel. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  places,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  forests  especially,  will  follow  the 
example  of  Charlottenberg  —  that  of  taking 
children  to  the  forests  for  instruction  —  not  merely 
children  in  need  of  rest,  but  auxiliary  school 
pupils  especially. 

The  duties  of  the  auxiliary  school  physician, 
the  numerous  demands  upon  his  time  and  atten- 
tion.  his  relation  to  teachers  and  principal,  may 
be  deduced  from  what  has  just  preceded.  Of 
course  the  authorities  will  appoint  to  auxiliary 
schools  only  such  men  as  are  interested  in  child 
study  or  school  hygiene.  It  is  often  a  difficult 
matter  to  secure  the  services  of  an  experienced 
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physician  —  hence  the  great  number  of  young 
men  in  auxiliary  school  positions.  Concerning 
the  requirements  of  such  men.  Prof.  Griesbach 
says:  "He  must  have  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  human  body ;  must  have  spent  considerable 
time  in  the  study  of  hygiene ;  he  must  be  a  medical 
man  who  possesses  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
hygiene.  He  should  attend  pedagogic  lectures; 
should  he  teach  in  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  he  should  attend  pedagogical  seminaries, 
Oberrilschulen,  and  Gymn'a,ii.  Ld  be  required 
to  give  model  lessons  exactly  as  a  candidate  for 
teacher's  licence  is  required  to  do.  Besides  being 
a  purely  medical  man,  he  must  be  able  to  teach 
medicine  -  then  he  will  be  of  great  service  to 
his  school  in  both  a  pedagogical  and  medical  way, 
and  thus  exert  an  enormous  influence  for  good 
over  his  pupils." 

Griesbach  lays  great  stress  on  the  knowledge 
of  hygiene,  and  rightly  so.  But  a  knowledge 
of  psychology  and  psychiatry  are  also  needed. 
Perhaps  Griesbach  lays  too  much  stress  on  the 
physician's  knowledge  of  pedagogy  —  it  were 
better  if  he  were  an  excellent  physician.  No  one 
will  call  into  question  the  many-sidedness  of  his 
training,  nor  will  any  one  regard  his  work  as 
unirnportant.    As  soon  as  a  physician  understands 
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that  the  teacher's  purpose  is  to  improve  the 
physical  condition  of  the  pupils  as  well  as  the 
mental,  he  will  at  once  lend  his  aid  to  that  end. 

Is  it  ever  necessary  for  a  physician  to  advise 
with  the  school  principal  concerning  the  length 
of  recitations,  the  number  of  recesses,  the  order 
of  lessons  in  the  programme,  etc.?  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  all  such  matters  will  receive  just 
consideration. 

Another  sort  of  work  may  demand  the  notice 
of  the  school  physician.  Let  us  suppose,  that 
a  certain  community  (because  of  lack  of  funds 
to  improve)  has  declared  certain  rooms  fit  for 
the  use  of  auxiliary  school  pupils,  though  from 
the  teacher's  standpoint  the  room  is  unsuitable 
for  many  reasons.  Should  the  physician's  report 
agree  with  that  of  the  teacher,  or  should  he  report 
the  matter  to  the  proper  authorities?  His  word 
often  carries  great  weight;  and  so  in  his  capacity 
as  a  physician,  he  accomplishes  what  the  teacher, 
perhaps,  has  been  unable  to  do. 


VI 


THE     AUXILIARY     SCHOOL     PUPIL     AND     HIS 

CHARACTERISTIC   TRAITS 

THE  teacher  of  a  regular  class  who,  perhaps, 
comes  into  contact  with  his  pupils  merely 
as  their  instructor,  is  seldom  concerned  with  such 
questions  as  "How  does  the  subject-matter  pre- 
sented affect  the  pupil  ?'*  and  "  What  interest  does 
he  take  in  his  school  work  ?'*  Should  the  teacher 
desire  to  answer  these  questions  fully  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  deal 
with  each  pupil  separately  as  an  individual.  In 
order  to  do  this,  however,  the  teacher  must  be 
"psychologically  inclined"  as  Alternberg  says. 
The  teacher's  ideals  are  often  too  easily  dispelled 
by  the  vast  amount  of  work  to  be  covered,  and 
the  large  classes  assigned  to  his  care.  He  is 
therefore  often  forced  to  make  all  sorts  of  com- 
promises, as  it  were.  In  time,  he  accustoms 
himself  to  certain  routine,  and  treats  much  of 
his  work  in  a  purely  mechanical  way ;  he  becomes 
an  adept,  too,  in  presenting  results  which  seem 
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eminently  satisfactory  to  the  lay  mind.  Gradually 
he  relinquishes  all  his  ideals,  and  jbeeomes  a 
"mere  mechanic,"  as  it  were,  in  matters 
educational. 

Teachers  of  this  type  must  be  kept  out  of  the 
auxiliary  schools.  Neither  the  number  of  subjects 
to  be  taught,  nor  the  number  of  pupils  assigned 
to  his  care,  must  ever  cause  a  teacher  to  view  all 
his  pupils  from  this  standpoint.  In  the  auxiliary 
school,  the  pupils  must  be  judged  and  rated 
according  to  the  principles  of  psychology  by  one 
who  thoroughly  understands  psychology  —  in 
other  words,  careful  observations  of  every  pupil 
must  be  made  and  recorded;  these  to  form  a 
sort  of  "characterization"  of  him,  as  it  were. 

It  may  be  held  by  some,  that  the  teacher  can 
form  a  fair  estimate  of  a  pupil's  ability  by  means 
of  the  various  records  prepared  before  the  child's 
admission  to  the  auxiliary  school.  It  is  true 
that  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  child's  physicial  and 
mental  peculiarities  may  be  obtained  from  these 
statements  —  but  this  is  not  sufficient  for  an 
auxiliary  school  record.  How  shall  we  proceed, 
then,  to  obtain  the  correct  knowledge?  And  how 
shall  we  record  the  child's  development  ? 

In  Leipzig,  a  very  simple  plan  is  followed  — 
the  child  is  photographed.     This  plan  of  making 
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a  record  of  the  child's  appearance  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  his  school  course,  is  worthy  of 
note.  To  this  day,  I  can  distinctly  recall  one 
lad,  who,  upon  admission  to  the  auxiliary  school 
at  Halle,  was  almost  devoid  of  the  power  of 
speech,  and  who  showed  other  signs  of  neglect 
at  home;  his  peculiar  appearance  led  us  to 
photograph  him.  Some  years  later,  his  appear- 
ance had  altered  so  much,  that  a  second  photograph 
seemed  to  portray  an  entirely  different  person. 
Photography,  we  decided,  tells  a  brief  yet  eloquent 
story  of  the  pupil's  development. 

For  years,  "reports'*  were  considered  all- 
sufficient  in  describmg  and  characterizing  pupils. 
In  many  cases,  the  teacher's  estimate  of  a  pupil 
was  given  in  »  semi-annuJ  "figure"  or  ikg. 
intended  to  show  the  mental,  moral  and  intellectual 
growth  of  the  pupil.  But  can  figures  show 
this?  Their  inadequacy  has  been  shown  again 
and  again;  but  tradition  has  proved  so  strong 
that  teachers  seem  loathe  to  relinquish  this 
method  —  writing  figures  is  so  easy. 

At  Halle,  we  planned  a  sort  of  school  register, 
which  aimed  to  set  aside  all  use  of  figures  in 
determining  the  mental  growth  of  our  pupils; 
we  proposed  to  use  concrete  expressions  in  record- 
ing the  teacher's  experiences  and  observations. 
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This  record  was  designed  to  accompany  the 
pupil  throughout  his  entire  school  career;  the 
teacher  is  required  to  report  semi-annually  on 
the  conduct)  attention  and  interest  of  his  pupils, 
and  upon  their  skill  in  oral  and  written  expression ; 
striking  peculiarities  are  also  made  note  of, 
together  with  a  record  of  special  progress  in  the 
various  subjects  of  study.  Even  this  record  has 
been  found  by  experieice  t.  be  more  or  less 
inadequate.  Naturally  the  question  arises,  "Can 
the  observant  teacher  characterize  a  pupil  in 
terms  that  may  help  another  person  to  form  a 
fairly  accurate  estimate  of  such  pupil?"  As 
a  general  rule,  the  simpler  the  record,  the 
more  valuable  it  becomes,  and  the  more  cer- 
tain we  are  that  it  will  be  properly  filled  by  the 
teacher. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  auxiliary  school 
teacher  is  usually  full  of  interest  and  enthusiasm 
in  his  work;  if,  however,  that  work  constantly 
increases  in  complexity,  his  interest  may  wane, 
and  as  a  result,  his  work  will  lose  some  of  its 
higher  quality  and  tend  to  degenerate  into  the 
purely  mechanical.  (Maennel  uses  the  expression, 
"idealism  degenerates  into  mechanism.") 

The  necessary  records  often  entail  much  work 
in   writing.    As   an   example,   we   shall   present 
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three  sets  of  plans  for  describing  auxiliary  school 
pupils  —  by  Gorke,  Klabe  and  Richter. 

PERSONAL     BECORD     OF     AUXILIABT     SCHOOL     PUPILS 

(Dr.  M.  Gorke). 

/.  Personal  data  (to  be  filled  by  teacher) 

1.  Name  in  full. 

2.  Age,  place  of  birth,  and  religion. 
S.  Name  and  station  of  parents. 

//.  History  of  the  child  {to  be  filled  in  by  teacher) 

(a)  Family  history. 

1.  Illnesses  or  causes  of  death  of  parents,  brothers 
and  sisters;  present  condition  of  their  health  if  living. 

2.  Nervous  disorders,  mental  diseases;  deafness  and 
dumbness  among  relatives. 

8.  Are  parents  closely  related  ? 

4.  Economic  standing  of  the  family. 
(6)  Personal  history. 

1.  Birth. 

£.  Nourishment  in  infancy. 

5.  Previous  physical  development: 

(1)  Dentition. 

(£)  At  what  age  did  child  begin  to  walk? 
(S)  Development  of  the  special  senses. 
(4)  Previous  diseases  —  epilepsy,  and  other  ner- 
vous disorders  especially. 
4.  Intellectual  development. 

(1)  At  what  age  did  child  begin  to  talk? 
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(2)  At  what  age  were  defects  in  speech  first 
noticed  ? 

(3)  Describe  their  nature. 

(4)  At  what  age  was  abnormal  mental  develop- 
ment first  noticed  ? 

(5)  How  did  it  manifest  itself? 

(6)  What  is  its  probable  cause?  (Accident, 
illness,  serious  defects  in  education  and 
training,  as  overtaxing  of  mental  or  physical 
powers;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  their  inactivity; 
poverty,  privation,  etc.) 

(7)  Were  these  mental  defects  permanent  or 
merely  transitory?  Did  they  show  progres- 
sion, or  were  they  of  a  fixed  nature  ? 

(8)  What  means  (medical  or  pedagogic)  have 
hitherto  been  employed  with  a  view  to  correct- 
ing these  defects,  and  with  what  result  ? 

5.  Ethical  development.  Did  the  child  show  evi- 
dence of  any  special  defects  or  abnormal  tendencies 
as,  for  example,  lying,  fear,  appetite  (gluttony),  lazi- 
ness, etc.  ? 

m.    Present  condition  (to  be  filled  by  physician) 

1.  Physical  condition. 

(a)  General  —  weight,  size,  complexion,  appear- 
ance, nutrition,  muscular  development,  shape  of 
head,  etc. 

(6)  Sense  development  —  (1)  eyes,  (2)  ears,  (3) 
taste  and  smell,  (4)  sensibility  to  pain,  (5)  touch. 
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(c)  Defective  development  —  cleft  palate,  defective 
teeth,  etc. 

(d)  Signs  of  diseases  as  scrofula,  rickets,  scoliosis, 
struma; condition  of  internal  organs,  nasal  breathing. 

(e)  Are  paralysis  or  muscular  contractions  notice- 
able? 

(/)  Choreic  movements,  twitchings,  etc 
It.  Emotional  and  nervous  nature. 

Does  the  examination  disclose  any  defects  in  the 
emotional  nature,  or  of  the  will?  —  as  excitement, 
fear,    restlessness,    whimsicality,    etc.    Does    child 
exhibit  any  special  interests  ? 
.  S.  Intellectual  activity. 

(a)  Attention. 

(6)  How  does  the  process  of  thought  proceed? 
(rapidly,  slowly,  quietly,  etc.) 

(c)  Speech  —  (1)  Does  the  child  speak  of  himself 
in  the  first  person?  (2)  Does  he  use  the  infinitive 
correctly  ? 

(3)  Describe  clearly  any  difficulties  on  peculiarities 
in  speech. 

(d)  Imagination. 

(e)  Memory  —  state  development. 
(/)  Judgment  and  reasoning. 

(g)  Number  sense. 

(h)  Sense  of  form. 

(i)  Sense  of  color. 

(])  Has  the  pupil  any  definite  idea  of  time  and 

space? 
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(k)  What  progress  has  he  made  m  the  ordinary 
school  studies? 
Group  in  is  to  be  carried  along  by  the  teacher  during  the 
whole  of  the  child's  school  career. 


K.  KLABES  PLAN 

1.  Full  name. 

2.  Date  and  place  of  birth. 

8.  Religion  Date  of  baptism. 

4.  Vaccination:  first  ....  second  .... 

5.  Name  and  occupation  of  parents  or  guardians. 

6.  Resume  of  child's  school  work. 


DATS  OF 
ADMISSION 


SCHOOL 


CLASS 


ATTENDANCE 


LONG  ABSENCES, 

PBOlfOnON,    TRANS- 

FEBS,  ETC. 


A.  Remarks  concerning  child's  development  before  he 
reached  school  age. 

B.  Stage  of  development  attained  on  entrance  to  auxiliary 
school. 

1.  Physical  development. 

^.  Mental  development. 

8.  Disposition  or  temperament, 

4.  Probable  causes  of  child's  deficiency. 

C.  Additional  observations  concerning  the  pupil  during 
his  school  career. 

Date  of  such  observations. 
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D.    Child's  interest 
and  skill. 


in    school    work;     his   knowledge 


Religion 
German: 

Reading  matter 

Skill  in  reading 

Skill  in  writing 

Skill  in  oral  and  written 

composition 
Number. 

Comprehension  of  number 

Skill  in  use  of  number 
History 

Home  geography 
Nature  study 
Drawing 
Writing 
Singing 
Gymnastics 
Technical  skill 
Domestic  economy 
Absences  (a)  excused 
(6)  unezcused 


EASTEB 

19... 


BflCHAEL- 


EASTER 
10... 


MICHAEL- 

nlAH   JLV*  •  . 


Signature  of  doss  teacher ..• 

E.  Explanation  of  defects  from  standpoint  of  psychology. 

F.  Dismissal. 

1.  Time  and  cause  of  dismissal. 

2.  D^ree  of  advancement  attained. 
8.  Additional  remarks. 

4.  How  far  has  the  school  succeeded  in  fitting  this 

pupil  to  take  his  place  in  life. 

6.    Information  concerning  pupil  after  his  dismissal  from 
the  school. 
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K.  Richter  demanded  a  mass  of  detailed 
information  concerning  a  pupil  on  his  entrance 
to  the  auxiliary  school. 

1.  In  each  case,  report  on  the  individual  pecul- 
iarities which  distinguish  the  pupil  from  his  fellows. 

2.  Observations  and  information  concerning 
his  home  training,  and  its  probable  influence  on 
the  pupil's  school  work;  differences  in  conduct 
toward  his  fellow  pupils  in  school  and  out,  when 
under  the  teacher's  care,  and  when  not. 

3.  Concerning  children  attending  other  classes 
for  special  studies,  careful  reports  are  to  be  made 
(at  Easter  time)  on  their  conduct  and  progress. 

4.  In  later  reports,  give  only  the  chfng^  which 
have  been  noticed  in  the  course  of  the  term. 

5.  All  reports  should  be  brief. 

richteb's  plan 

A.    Physical  Condition. 
Irregularity  in  function  and  structure. 
(1)  Of  the  body  as  a  whole  — 

(a)  Size  (compared  with  normal  of  same  age); 
size  of  parts  in  relation  to  the  whole. 
(6)  Posture  m  sitting,  and  standing;  gait, 
(c)  Diseases  and  physical  defects  —  syphilis, 
scrofula,  rickets,  tuberculosis,  epilepsy,  anaemia, 
indigestion,  abnormal  skin  conditions,  muscular 
twitchings,    etc.,    headaches,    illnesses    during 
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school  year,  spinal  curvature,  chibken-breasted, 
narrow-chested,  dub-foot,  asymmetry  of  limbs, 
etc.,  paralysis,  defective  sexual  organs,  (influence 
of  puberty  on  the  physical  and  mental  life),  etc. 

(2)  Of  the  head  — 

Size,  shape,  relation  between  skull  and  face, 
form  of  skull  and  face  (asymmetry),  facial 
expression. 

(8)  Of  the  eyes  — 

Distance  between  eyes,  paralysis  of  lids, 
inflammation,  squinting,  rolling,  cataracts, 
defects  of  iris,  differences  in  size  of  pupils,  short- 
sightedness, weak  vision,  dull,  vacant  gaze, 
inability  to  keep  eyes  fixed  on  one  spot,  colour- 
blindness, etc. 

(4)  Of  the  ears  — 

Outstanding  ears,  large,  abnormal  rim,  folds, 
lobes  lacking  or  attached;  diseases  of  the  ear, 
hearing. 

(5)  Of  the  nose  and  throat — (concerning  sense  of 
smell,  and  breathing),  chronic  catarrh,  adenoids,  etc. 

(6.)  Of  the  mouth  — 

(a)  Lips  —  distorted,  hare-lip,  etc. 
(6)  Chin  —  protruding,  receding,  etc 

(c)  Teeth  —  number,  condition. 

(d)  Gums  —  palate,  tonsils. 

(e)  Tongue  ^^  thick,  tongue-tied,  sense  of 
taste,  etc. 

(/)   Salivation. 
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(g)  The  skin  —  sensitiveness  to  heat,  mechani- 
cal irritation  (blows),  and  when  injured,  etc. 
B.     Character  and  Disposition. 
Peculiarities  of 

1.  Disposition  —  quiet,  sad,  serious,  melancholy, 
peevish,  sullen,  indifferent,  sensitive,  **  touchy,"  soft- 
hearted, tearful,  emotional,  whimsical,  hard,  shy, 
anxious,  fearful,  timid,  gay,  lively,  unruly,  noisy, 
irritable. 

2.  Appetites  and  desires. 

(a)  Appetite  —  eats  too  little,  eats  too  heartily, 
greedy;  overfond  of  sweets;  chews  paper,  wood, 
fingernails,  etc. 
(6)  Sexual  impulses  —  their  development, 
(c)  Inclination       toward       physical      activity — 
defective  physical  activity  —  ease-loving,  lazy, 
easily  fatigued,  tired,  sleepy;    restless,   lively, 
playful  (or  rather,  constantly  playing),  unstable, 
unsteady    in    movements,    hysterical,    voluble, 
boisterous. 
Automatic    movements  -  swaying    parts    of    body, 
sliding,  staggering;  drumming,  rubbing,  movements  of 
tongue  and   lips,  grimaces,  etc.    Clumsy,  awkward, 
unsteady,    awkward    in   making    simple    movements 
(spreading  and   bending  fingers,  throwing,  grasping, 
rising),   weak  muscular  sense,  defective  memory  for 
coordination   (as  in  dressing  and  undressing),  left  or 
right  handed. 

Imitation  —  mechanical  or  deliberate. 
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(d)     Peculiarities  —  mania     for     collecting, 
kleptomania^  pyromania,  destructiveness,  run- 
ning away,  wandering,  contradicting,  etc. 
S.  Moral  impulses. 

(a)  Feelings  toward  '*self.**  (Egoistic 
impulses.)  With  or  without  self-respect,  self- 
confidence;  haughty,  proud,  honourable,  ambi- 
tious, vain,  lacking  sense  of  honour,  courageous, 
bold. 

(6)  Altruistic  impulses.  Conduct  toward 
grown  people  and  children;  faithful,  exaggerated 
fondness,  or  indifference  towards  parents  and 
others;  apathetic;  grateful  toward  benefactors; 
thankful;  polite,  obliging,  seeking  to  ingratiate 
self,  confidential,  suspicious,  bold,  shameless, 
disobedient,  unruly,  stubborn,  indifferent  alike 
to  praise  or  blame. 

Sympathetic,  jealous,  envious,  malicious, 
scornful,  mischievous,  mean,  revengeful. 

Sociable,  unsocial  (tendency  to  avoid  fellow 
pupils),  good-natured,  harmless,  fond  of  teasing 
quarrelsome,  tattling,  leading  others  astray, 
violent,  cruel. 

(N.  B.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  opposites 
have  been  omitted  in  many  instances.) 

(c)  Ethical  impulses,  or  the  feeling  for  right 
and  duty.  With  or  without  a  sense  of  right, 
duty,  and  propriety;  conscientious,  careless, 
fickle,  thoughtless;   sense  of  shame,  repentant; 
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selfish,  covetous,  deceitful,  thievish;  generous, 
truthful,  sincere,  positive,  arrogant;  untruth- 
ful (owing  to  intellectual  or  moral  weakness); 
hypocritical,  well-behaved,  naughty,  sly;  con- 
duct toward  the  opposite  sex. 

4.  The  religious  sense.  With  or  without  this  sense, 
superstitions,  hypocritical,  etc. 

5.  Aesthetic  feelings  (love  of  the  beautiful).  Defec- 
tive sense  of  the  beautiful  (form,  color,  tone);  distorted 
aesthetic  sense,  i.  e.,  love  for  what  is  ugly,  etc.;  use  of 
rough  language;  love  of  order  and  personal  cleanliness; 
care  of  clothing,  etc.;  promptness. 

6.  Intellectual  feelings.  Pleasure  in  success,  and  its 
opposite  under  opposite  conditions;  uncertainty  and 
doubt  concerning  the  accuracy  of  his  own  acts;  self- 
satisfied,  self-complacent,  over-confident  of  personal 
ability  or  knowledge;  easily  astonished,  curious,  inquis* 
itive;  with  or  without  spontaneous  impulses,  indifferent, 
lacking  energy,  weak-willed ;  depending  upon  momentary 
impressions;  easily  managed,  easily  influenced,  credu- 
lous, easily  misled,  unstable  in  desire,  lazy,  fond  of  work, 
industrious,  docile. 

C.    Intellectual  development. 
Special  remarks  concerning 

1.  Mental  ability  in  general. 

(a)    Incapable    of    improvement?    or    does 
child  approach  the  normal  at  all  ? 

(6)  Symmetry  in  the  development  of  the  chief 
faculties    of    the    mind     (memory,    thought); 
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special  weakness  or  strength  of  one  or  the  other, 
(c)  Reaction  time  of  mental  processes;  slow, 
mentally  inactive;  aversion  toward  mental  effort; 
slow  to  think;  quick;  thoughtless,  flighty. 
2.  Attention.    Voluntary   or   involuntary   attention. 
Attentive,  inattentive,  indifferent,  easily  wearied;  con- 
sistent;   easily  distracted;    flitting  from  one  object  of 
thought  to  another;  heedless.   Attentive  only  when  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  attend. 

Interest  in  work  in  general  or  in  special  studies. 
S.  Mental  ability  in  general. 

(a)  Attitude  on  receiving  new  impressions  and 
sensations;  receptivity;  rapidity  and  power 
of  apprehension  —  whether  difficult  or  easy, 
slow  or  quick,  incomplete  and  inaccurate,  or 
complete  and  clear.  Superficial  in  perception 
and  in  power  of  observation.  Differences  in  the 
ability  of  the  various  senses. 

Are  the  mental  powers  easily  aroused? 
Difficulty  in  comprehending  sense  impressions 
or  language. 

(6)  Power  of  memory  (power  to  assimilate, 
retain,  and  recall).  Easy  or  difficult;  more  or 
less  complete  assimilation  of  poems,  verses, 
multiplication  tables,  and  similar  arbitrary 
material;  impressions  resulting  from  work  in 
the  different  studies. 

Character  of  retention  of  sense  impressions 
and  memory  images.    Forgetfulness. 
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Many-sidedness  of  observation.  Character 
of  memory  for  names,  words,  numbers,  forms 
{i.e.,  of  letters  and  figures),  colours,  places,  tones, 
successive  or  connected  movements,  etc* 

Quick  or  slow  recollection;  character  of  the 
reproduced  ideas  — are  they  true  to  the  original 
or  have  changes  been  made  —  omissions,  inver- 
sions, additions  or  the  opposites? 

(c)  Ability  to  elaborate  into  higher  products 
what  has  been  acquired. 

In  the  realm  of  thought  —  Does  the  child 
distinguish  readily  between  objects  and  their 
special  characteristics?  (resemblances,  dif- 
ferences, etc.)  Does  he  distinguish  between 
the  essential  and  the  non-essential  ?  Character 
of  his  power  of  abstraction;  is  unable  to  advance 
beyond  sense-perceptions. 

Character  of  general  notions  along  certain 
lines,  or  in  certain  branches  of  study;  indistinct 
and  hazy  ideas,  confusion  of  ideas,  etc. 

Accuracy,  rapidity  and  certainty  of  judg- 
ments and  conclusions  formed  in  reference 
to  the  concrete  and  to  the  abstract. 

(2)  In  the  realm  of  the  imagination.  Weak 
or  easily  excited;  difficulty  in  imagining  things 
not  present  to  the  senses,  or  in  imagining  oneself 
in  other  times,  or  in  strange  lands,  or  in 
imagining  people  living  under  different  con- 
ditions   (the    sort    imagination    called    for  in 
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studying  Bible  history  and  in  writing  compo- 
sitions, etc.) 

Imagination  when  at  play  (buildings  exer- 
cises in  construction),  in  manual  training, 
(changing  form  and  size),  in  drawing  (form  and 
colour). 

Highly  imaginative  —  spreading  evil  reports 
concerning  others,  prevaricating,  etc. 
4.  Development  of  the  power  of  speech. 

(a)  Tone  (speaking  tone)  as  to  strength,  timbre 
and  pitch;  gentle,  whispering,  loud,  screaming, 
singing,  monotonous;  falsely  accented;  harsh 
hoarse,  screeching;  sharp,  repressed,  nasal; 
high,  deep  (the  deep  tone  of  puberty). 

(6)  Pronunciation  and  the  rate  of  speaking. 
Impurity  of  tone,  loud,  careless  pronunciation; 
"swallowing"  final  syllables;  slow,  drawling; 
hesitating,  stuttering  (inserting  syllables  or 
words;  rapid,  "running  together"  of  syllables 
or  words;  omitting  or  repeating  syllables  or 
words. 

(c)  Organic  defects.  Lisping,  stanunering, 
stuttering;  complete  or  partial  inability  to  speak 
(speaking  only  single  sounds,  or  syllables,  certain 
words  or  phrases);  defective  enunciation  of 
syllables.  Inability  to  comprehend  connection 
between  sense  perception  and  word,  letter  or 
sound;  number  and  figure,  idea  and  word; 
*word  blindness";   "word  deafness;"   confus- 
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ing  words  unconsciously;  (e.  g.,  for  wardrobe, 
table;  for  table,  leg,  etc.) 

(d)  Clearness  and  accuracy  of  speech.  Clear, 
connected  speech;  lacking  vocabulary;  repeat- 
ing in  parrot  fashion;  inventing  words,  choice 
of  words,  use  of  idioms  and  colloquialisms,  and 
use  of  dialects. 

Development  of  the  ''Sprachgefuhl/'  or  feeling 
for  language. 

Variations  in  ability  to  understand  and  speak 
the  dialect  and  the  written  language.  Mistakes 
in  the  order  of  words;  use  of  the  infinitive; 
inflections;  incorrect  use  of  tenses;  use  of 
prepositions,  etc. 
D.    Development  in  knowledge  and  skill. 

Under  this  head  we  shall  note  the  child's  attitude 
toward  the  subject-matter  presented  in  the  various 
branches  of  study  —  this  attitude  is  probably  the  result 
of  the  child's  mental  and  physical  endowment  or  ability. 
By  referring  now  to  the  peculiarities  noted  in  A,  B, 
and  C  above,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  to  what 
special  points  the  attention  should  be  directed  in  the 
various  studies. 

1.  Religious  instruction.  Does  the  child  possess  any 
reUgious  concepts,  thoughts,  feelings?  Does 
he  find  it  easy  or  difficult  to  comprehend  religious 
teachings?  What  interest  does  he  show  in 
such  instruction  ?  (Referring  chiefly  now  to  the 
Biblical  material  of  his  school  grade.) 
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What  stage  of  development  has  he  attained 
in  relation  to  religious  subject-matter  ?  (Abstrac- 
tions, judgments,  forming  conclusions,  with 
special  reference  to  the  ethical  and  religious 
value  of  his  acts  and  the  acquirement  of  ethical 
and  dogmatic  teachings.) 

Comprehension,  retention  and  reproduction 
of   religious    teachings.    Application    of   these 
teachings  to  his  own  conduct. 
£•  Realien  (Real  things,  i.  «.,  the  subjects  which  give 
a  knowledge  of  things). 

(a)  Object  lessons.  Ability  to  observe  and 
describe  things  in  nature,  models,  pictures. 
Differences  in  the  perceptions  gained  through  the 
different  senses.  Acquired  knowledge  of  names, 
qualities,  activities,  purposes,  uses,  etc.,  of 
objects  and  events  in  his  own  surroundings. 

Interest  and  degree  of  participation  in  conver- 
sation; understanding  of  a  talk  on  things  actually 
present  to  the  senses,  on  things  not  so  present, 
and  of  the  moral  or  religious  subjects  suggested 
by  them.  Thought  and  imagination  in  connec- 
tion with  the  material  so  presented.  Memory 
for  correlated  fables,  poems,  etc. 

(6)  Nature  Study.  Ability  to  see  and  recog- 
nize objects  and  places  in  nature,  in  pictures, 
by  means  of  models. 

Ideas  gained  through  personal  experience  or 
by  means  of  instruction. 
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Ability  to  distinguish  between  form  and  stnio- 
ture,  between  cause  and  effect,  etc. 

(c)  Heimatkunde  (home  geography)  and 
geography.  Ability  to  observe  (personal  ob- 
servations, observations  made  in  class  excur- 
sions, etc.) 

Ability  to  imagine  himself  in  places  previously 
visited. 

Map  drawing.    Use  of  maps. 

Ability  to  relate  his  ideas  on  home  geography 
to  general  geography.  Power  to  receive  and 
retain  knowledge  pertaining  to  home  geography 
and  general  geography. 

History.  Interest  in  hbtorical  persons,  facts, 
events  (related  to  German  history),  and  under- 
standing of  the  same. 

Memory  for  facts,  names,  etc. 
3.  German. 

(a)  Reading.  Reader  and  reading  matter. 
(Recognition  of  printed  and  written  symbob, 
''blending''  of  syllables  and  words,  sentence 
reading,  reading  of  connected  stories,  etc.  (Ger- 
man or  Roman  type). 

Mechanical  skill  in  reading;  reading  with 
expression.  Characteristic  mistakes  in  reading. 
Reproduction  of  material  read;  memory  for  the 
same. 

(6)  Writing.  Copying  written  letters  and 
words,  with  or  without  a  knowledge  of  their 
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meaning.  Copying  from  print,  Grennan  or 
Roman  text.  Analysb  and  sjmthesis  of  words. 
Writing  from  dictation  —  mechanical,  or  upon 
reflection. 

Characteristic  errors  in  dictation. 

(c)  Written  composition.  Ability  to  express 
in  writing,  own  thoughts  or  those  of  others. 
Mistakes  in  sentence  construction;  order  of 
words,  sequence  of  thought,  choice  of  expres- 
sions, etc. 

4.  Arithmetic.    Counting  —  knowledge  of  the  order 
of  numbers,  numeration,  notation. 

Mechanical  skill,  in  the  simple  rules;  state 
how  far  child  can  go  in  each.  Difference  in 
oral  and  written  arithmetic.  Does  the  pupil 
possess  a  specially  good  memory  for  number 
and  for  the  sequence  of  operations,  or  b  he 
deficient   here? 

Comprehension  of  the  applications  of  arith- 
metic. Difference  in  ability  to  comprehend 
concrete  and  abstract  examples. 

5.  Special  ''accomplishments." 

(a)  **  Schonschreiben*'  —  Material  presented. 
Comprehension  of  the  form  of  letters  and  their 
differences.  Aptitude  for  copying.  Character; 
btics  of  the  child's  writing  —  slant,  strength, 
spacing,  relative  size  of  letters,  regularity,  etc. 

(6)  **  Netzzeichnen  "  (i.  c,  drawing  on  paper 
divided  into  squares)  —  straight  and  curved  lines; 
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freehand  drawing;  stigmographic  drawing  (i. «., 
drawing  by  the  aid  of  points  or  dots  at  various 
distances  from  one  another).  Ability  to  under- 
stand and  copy  lines  of  different  directions  and 
lengths;  single  figures  and  groups. 

Manner  of  execution  —  mechanical,  or  as 
the  result  of  reflection;  more  or  less  independ- 
ently; light  or  heavy  touch;  eye  measurements; 
accuracy,  neatness,  etc.  Taste  in  regard  to 
colour  and  form. 

(c)  Singing.  Hearing,  voice,  rhythm,  mem- 
ory for  music.  Special  preferences  for  music, 
singing,  certain  songs,  etc. 

(d)  Gymnastics.  Strength,  endurance;  skill 
in  execution  of  movements;  sense  of  rythm; 
conduct  during  the  gymnastic  and  game  periods. 
(Sociability,  defects  of  character,  use  of  imagina- 
tion, etc.) 

(e)  Manual  Training.  Eand  of  activity  mani- 
fested. Note  cleverness  in  any  special  line; 
special  interest  in  any  certain  kind  of  work. 

Manner  and  method  of  execution;  degree  of 
skill  manifested. 

The  amount  of  writing  required  in  a  report 
like  the  above  appals  one;  in  addition,  the  teacher 
who  is  interested  in  the  finer  phases  of  the  ehild's 
development  is  constantly  hampered  by  the 
necessity  of  answrering  the  numerous  questions. 
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For  many  reasons,  the  plan  for  the  description 
of  pupils  for  the  auxiliary  school  should  not  be 
too  comprehensive;  neither  should  the  questions 
be  too  detailed  in  character.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  few  teachers  can  draw  up  a  suitable  form 
for  themselves.  Hence,  Trtiper  urged  cooperation 
—  he  felt  that  if  this  led  to  nothing  further  than 
a  discussion  of  even  a  few  common  difficulties, 
much  good  would  result.  Unfortunately,  however, 
Truper  pleaded  in  vain.  (Truper's  request  was 
published  in  Kinder jehlety  1897,  5-6).  Little  has 
appeared  on  the  subject  since  that  time;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  none  of  this  works  toward 
uniformity.  Possibly  Lay's  "individuality  list"' 
may  serve  as  a  starting  point  toward  that  goal  -  uni- 
formity.  In.  his  Experimental  Didactics y  Lay  works 
out  his  "list"  from  the  following  standpoints: 

A.     Conditions  and  functions. 

I.  Inheritance. 
'  II.  Environment, 
(a)  Family 

1.  Nutrition  (effects  of  alcoholism,  etc.) 

2.  Illnesses. 

3.  Amount  of  sleep  —  its  character,  the  bed- 
room, bed-fellows. 

4.  Training.     (Parents'  outlook  on  life,  their 
mistakes,  example). 
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5.  Recreation  and  play  —  kinds,  time  devoted 
to  them,  work  out  of  school  hours,  etc. 
(6)  Associates. 

1.  Friendships  and  playmates. 

2.  Public  life  —  street;  religious  and  political 
associations. 

(c)   Nature. 

Natural   surroundings,    i.  e.,  home  environ- 
ment, etc. 
III.     Coordinations  of  the  sensory-motor  mechanism, 
(a)  Physical  and  psychical  energy. 
(6)  Tendency  to  become  exhausted. 

(c)  Special  aptitudes. 

(d)  Traits  of  character. 

B.  Physical  nature. 

General  physical  nature;   constitution,  size,  weight; 
deviations  from  the  normal;  illnesses.    . 

C.  Mental  attributes. 

I.  Sensory  —  type  of  observation. 
II.  Associative  —  attention,  memory,  interests. 
HI.  Motor  movements;  skill;  actions. 

Previous  writers  dealt  with  details,  while  Lay 
places  stress  on  general  characteristics.  The  lack 
of  any  direct  reference  to  a  plan  or  course  of 
study  is  a  decided  advance  in  Lay's  scheme. 
At  Halle,  we  have  become  firmly  convinced  of 
the  inadequacy  of  our  method  of  making  semi- 
annual reports  on  each  subject  of  the  course  of 
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study.  For  instance,  what  can  a  teacher  report 
concerning  a  child's  progress  in  religious  instruc- 
tion? Shall  we  examine  the  child  and  then 
report  "N.  N.  has  learned  (well  or  poorly)  a 
certain  number  of  Scriptural  stories,  portions  of 
the  Catechism,  certain  hynms,  and  proverbs"? 
Or  shall  we  place  greater  importance  on  the 
appreciation  of  the  subject-matter  of  religious 
instruction?  Or,  lastly,  can  we  determine  the 
relation  between  the  child's  actions  and  his 
religious  and  moral  obligations?  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  auxiliary  school  teacher  is 
scarcely  qualified  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
child's  progress  in  religious  training.  Similar 
difficulties  will  confront  us  in  all  other  branches 
of  study. 

Now,  though  Lay's  scheme  does  simplify  mat- 
ters to  a  certain  degree,  many  other  problems 
still  remain  unsolved.  In  the  first  place,  very 
few  teachers  possess  the  psychological  insight 
which  Dr.  Lay  presupposes  in  his  "list."  More- 
over, his  scheme  is  also  open  to  criticism  on  the 
ground  of  the  labour  involved  in  writing  answers 
to  ^  his  headings  —  people  differ  greatly  in  the 
point  of  view  taken  in  regard  to  such  matters. 
But,  on  the  other  hand.  Lay's  scheme  can  be 
simplified  and  so  become  more  practical.    (It  is  to 
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be  hoped  that  this  unportant  matter  will  be  taken 
up  shortly  in  our  auxiliary  school  association.) 

In  the  first  place,  the  physical  peculiarities 
could  be  reported  upon  by  the  school  physician. 
The  health  record  (as  given  above)  could  be 
consulted  at  any  time  by  the  principal  and  teachers 
of  the  school. 

There  would  then  remain  but  three  divisions 
for  the  teachers  to  report  on,  and  the  first  of  these, 
dealing  with  the  chUd's  inherited  tendencies,  etc., 
should  receive  a  brief  treatment.  The  other  two 
come  under  the  following  heads:  I.  Environ- 
ment (family  and  home) :  (1)  vocation,  (2)  nutrition, 
(3)  number  of  children,  (4)  illnesses,  (5)  parents' 
outlook  on  life,  (6)  recreations,  work,  and 
associations.  11.  Inheritance  in  the  sensory 
and  motor  fields:  (l)  physical  and  mental  power 
of  resistance,  (2)  power  of  observation,  (3)  of 
attention,  of  memory,  special  interests,  (4)  move- 
ments, skill,  actions,  power  of  speech,  (5)  traits 
of  character. 

Following  Lay's  plan,  let  us  reconstruct  the 
records  of  Agnes  S.  and  Otto  B.,  given  in 
Chapter  IV. 

I.  Agnes  S.,  bom  Dec.  24, 1895,  shows  evidences 
of  having  inherited  the  effects  of  alcoholism. 

II.  Her  father,  who  worked  at  odd  jobs  occa- 
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sionally,  died  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Her 
mother,  who  did  not  bear  a  very  good  reputation, 
married  again;  the  second  husband  was  an  iron- 
worker, who  had  frequently  been  arrested  for 
drunkenness;  at  present  they  are  living  apart. 
The  family  has  never  been  sufficiently  nourished, 
and  there  seems  to  be  little  hope  of  improving 
conditions  as  the  combined  earnings  of  the  family 
are  small.  Of  five  children  of  the  first  marriage, 
three  died  of  convulsions  at  an  early  age;  the 
others  passed  safely  through  the  usual  illnesses 
of  childhood.  The  mother,  though  not  yet  forty 
years  of  age,  is  physically  delicate. 

There  is  but  one  small  sleeping  room  for  the 
family;  the  two  girls  sleep  on  a  couch  which  is 
far  from  clean.  Agnes  is  an  exceedingly  restless 
sleeper,  and  usually  gnashes  her  teeth.  After 
school  she  roams  about  the  streets  with  her 
sister  as  there  is  nothing  else  for  them  to  do.  The 
mother  herself  is  by  no  means  a  model  of  industry ; 
she  is  happiest  when  not  annoyed  by  the  presence 
of  her  children.  Her  idea  of  training  them 
consists  on  the  one  hand  of  harsh  words  and 
blows,  and  on  the  other,  of  pampering.  This 
latter  she  considers  to  be  the  true  test  of  mother 
love.  Agnes  joins  her  comrades  in  play  at 
times;    then  again,  she  goes  off  alone  to  dream. 
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Occasionally  she  shows  signs  of  affection  for 
her  playmates;  at  other  times  she  scratches  and 
bites  them. 

III.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  she  has  always 
been  poorly  nourished,  Agnes  is  physically 
incapable  of  resisting  disease.  She  is  very  stub- 
bom  and  perverse  —  insists  on  doing  what  is 
forbidden.  She  tires  easily,  often  sleeping  during 
class  work.  She  is  utterly  incapable  of  following 
out  a  line  of  thought  or  holding  to  an  idea.  Some- 
times she  seems  contented;  at  other  times  she 
is  cross  and  peevish.  Laughter  changes  to  tears 
on  slight  provocation;  indeed  she  often  laughs 
or  cries  without  ,apparent  reason;  she  seems 
absolutely  lacking  in  any  sense  of  moral  obligation. 

In  size,  Agnes  is  below  the  average.  As  to 
general  constitution,  she  belongs  to  the  middle 
group;  height,  chest  measure,  and  weight  fall 
below  the  average.  Abdomen  prominent,  slight 
spinal  curvature;  gait  awkward  and  ungainly; 
squints  slightly  with  the  left  eye,  otherwise  sight 
and  hearing  seem  normal;  convex  palate;  mouth 
breather;  teeth  very  irregular;  speech  very 
defective.  Impressions  from  without  are  very 
imperfect,  owing  to  what  may  be  termed  her 
mental  unrest,  rather  than  to  the  faulty  structure 
of  the  sense  organs.     Attention  and  concentration 
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seem  impossible  in  her  case.  Although  she  may 
try  hard  to  attend,  she  is  distracted  by  any  sound » 
etc.,  which  brings  up  at  once  a  new  train  of  thought. 
Consequently  her  memory  for  words,  colours, 
time  and  space  relations,  and  tones  is  exceedingly 
poor.  Her  interests  are  those  of  the  moment  — 
permanent  interests  apparently  have  no  place 
in  her  make-up.  Her  restlessness  is  characteristic 
of  her  type;  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  be  quiet 
even  for  a  very  short  time;  it  seems  here  as  if 
physical  restlessness  and  mental  unrest  go  hand 
in  hand.  Agnes  possesses  no  skill  in  manual 
work,  and  her  lack  of  perseverance  is  a  severe 
trial  to  her  teachers. 

Following  Lay's  scheme  again,  let  us  examine 
Otto  B: 

I.  Inheritance:  Otto  B.,  bom  1892,  evidently 
inherits  tuberculosis. 

n.  Environment :  The  father,  a  labourer,  died 
of  tuberculosis.  The  mother  does  washing;  she 
is  away  from  home  all  day.  She  has  borne 
twelve  children,  four  of  whom  died  at  an  early 
age.  Otto  is  the  ninth  child.  In  addition  to 
the  father's  long  illness,  there  was  much  sickness 
among  the  children  of  the  family.  The  parents 
here  had  no  thought  of  their  duty  in  training  or 
educating  their  children. 
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Otto  agrees  with  his  playmates  as  long  as 
he  can  play  leader  in  all  of  their  games.  If  he 
feels  that  he  is  being  imposed  upon,  he  immediately 
seeks  revenge.  He  is  fond  of  stealing  rides  on 
the  street  cars;  he  often  steals  fruit  from  the  fruit 
stands.  Since  his  home  is  on  the  outskirts  of 
a  town,  he  spends  a  good  deal  of  time  wandering 
about  in  the  fields. 

III.  Inheritance  in  the  sensory  and  motor 
fields.  As  a  result  of  his  outdoor  life  and  play. 
Otto  has  grown  to  be  a  strong  boy,  and  he  walks 
the  long  distance  to  and  from  school  without 
showing  signs  of  fatigue.  But  his  mentality  is 
poor;  many  times  he  seems  to  possess  no  mental 
life  at  all.  What  must  at  one  time  have  possessed 
an  interest  for  him,  seems  as  other  times  not  to 
exist  at  all  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  Then, 
suddenly,  his  mind  seems  to  awaken,  and  for 
a  time  he  is  apparently  a  good  scholar.  He 
observes  closely  every  occurrence  on  the  street 
which  has  any  interest  for  him.  He  understands 
the  value  of  money,  and  he  spends  much  of  his 
spare  time  earning  money  by  rendering  various 
little  services  to  those  who  will  employ  him.  He 
seems  to  find  it  especially  difiicult  to  keep  the 
seventh  commandment. 

He   is   nimble    and   expert    at    running    and 
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climbing.  His  speech  is  very  faulty  for  two  reasons 
— in  the  first  place,  he  is  careless  in  enunciation, 
and  he  stammers;  secondly,  he  omits  words 
here  and  there  or  inserts  them  in  the  wrong 
place  in  the  sentence.  Otto  is  naturally  good- 
natured,  but  punishment  makes  him  sullen.  His 
general  physical  condition  may  be  called  good. 
In  size,  weight,  and  chest  measure  he  is  above 
the  average.  He  suflFers  somewhat  from  astigma- 
tism; glasses  were  ordered,  and  these  improved 
his  sight.  His  ears  are  normal;  he  is  a  mouth 
breather  and  his  voice  is  hoarse. 

Otto  B.  belongs  to  the  type  which  understands 
how  to  enlarge  and  enrich  the  mental  life  by 
impressions  from  without.  As  long  as  the  subject- 
matter  of  instruction  is  concrete,  he  is  attentive; 
but  his  memory  is  very  poor.  His  defective 
speech  is  a  sore  trial  and  hindrance.  So  far  he 
has  shown  no  special  interests  or  abilities  which 
might  point  to  his  future  vocation.  His  activity, 
often  uncontrollable,  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  disease.  Unless  he  is  closely  watched, 
he  gets  into  all  sorts  of  mischief. 

Perhaps  many  an  important  detail  has  been 
emphasized  here,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
certain  others  of  greater  value  have  been 
omitted.     It  is  indeed  a  difficult  matter  to  write 
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a  good  description  of  a  child's  mental  capacity. 
For  this  reason,  frequent  consultation  is  neces- 
sary. 

Let  us  think  now,  for  a  moment,  of  the  auxiliary 
school  teacher.  He  has  this  advantage  over 
the  teacher'  in  an  ordinary  school  —  he  is  first 
of  all  an  educator,  then  a  teacher.  Therefore,  he 
welcomes  the  opportunity  for  obtaining  a  proper 
foundation  for  his  work  by  studying  the  "  personal 
records''  of  his  pupils.  The  fact  that  he  can 
build  this  foundation  for  himself  makes  it  doubly 
valuable  for  him ;  he  is  able,  too,  to  test  its  accuracy 
at  every  step  of  the  way.  He  must  be  careful, 
however,  not  to  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that,  because  certain  facts  are  correct,  all  his 
conclusions  are  correctly  drawn.  Constant  and 
careful  observation  will,  in  the  end,  enable  him 
to  form  a  fairly  correct  estimate  of  his  pupils. 
This  sort  of  work  raises  him  far  above  the  standard 
of  many  who  call  themselves  teachers,  besides 
affording  him  the  sort  of  pleasure  which  always 
accompanies  scientific  investigation;  for  every 
successful  study  of  a  pupil,  serves,  in  its  small 
way,  the  great  purpose  which  the  study  of  the 
evolution  of  man  has  raised. 

But  the  work  of  the  auxiliary  school  is  directed 
toward  the  benefit  of  its  pupils  —  we  must  not 
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lose  sight  of  this  truth  —  and  it  is  the  teacher's 
duty  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his 
pupils  in  order  to  judge  them  properly  and  to 
treat  them  correctly.  This  sort  of  work  is 
important  for  every  person  who  deals  with  the 
pupil  in  any  capacity. 

The  auxiliary  school  pupil  is  entitled  to  con- 
sideration, not  only  in  school,  and  during  his 
school  career,  but  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
Employers,  military  and  court  authorities,  and 
others  should  be  informed  concerning  the  personal 
record  of  these  children.  Unfortunately,  the  use 
of  such  records  is  but  little  understood  as  yet. 
Many  of  them  still  prefer  to  receive  an  estimate 
of  the  pupil  in  numbers  (per  cents.)  —  which 
seems  an  easy  method  of  comprehension,  rather 
than  the  more  elaborate  "characterization"  of 
the  person  in  question.  The  latter  forces  them 
to  form  a  judgment  concerning  the  pupil,  and 
thus  seems  more  cumbersome. 

At  Plauen,  the  following  form  of  report  is  sent 
semi-annually  to  the  parents  of  auxiliary  school 
pupils.  If  all  schools  would  adopt  this  plan, 
the  parents  would  have  constantly  placed  before 
them  what  is  characteristic  of  their  children, 
and,  perhaps,  in  time,  employers  and  others 
would  also  learn  to  make  proper  use  of  these 
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records   in   forming   conclusions   concerning   the 
pupils  involved. 

Certificate  to  the  parents  of 


Class 

Conduct  and  industry 

Mental   progress 

Absences   excused unexcused 

Auxiliary  School   (six  grades;    regular  Volksschule)   at 

Plauen,  Michaelmas  190. . 

Teacher 


Parent  or  guardian. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  simplicity,  the  auxiliary 
school  teacher  could  adapt  the  record  to  the  use 
for  which  it  is  intended;  e.  gr.,  a  certain  form  of 
statement  could  be  written  for  the  employer  of 
a  servant;  a  different  form  for  the  master  of 
an  apprentice;  still  another  (emphasizing  points 
required)  for  the  military,  etc.  But  these  care- 
fully prepared  records  must  be  appreciated  by 
the  different  authorities,  employers,  etc.,  and 
put  to  their  best  use,  else  the  labour  has  been  in 
vain.  Unfortunately,  the  work  of  the  auxiliary 
school  has  met  with  but  little  appreciation  as 
yet ;  we  hope  to  show,  a  little  later  on,  how  impor- 
tant a  factor  the  auxiliary  school  is  as  a  social 
organization. 


VII 
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THE  auxiliary  school,  as  the  latest  develop- 
ment in  the  education  of  children,  has  so 
far  received  but  little  consideration  as  far  as 
its  housing  is  concerned. 

Usually  it  is  organized  in  connection  with  a 
regular  folk  school,  and  occupies  rooms  not  needed 
by  the  latter  —  it  must  find  place  where  it  can. 
Ideal  conditions  must  be  the  aim,  but  this  is  often 
a  difficult  problem,  from  the  financial  point  of  view. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  discuss  the 
question  of  ideal  conditions.  The  location  of 
auxiliary  classes  and  schools,  must,  of  necessity, 
be  governed  largely  by  the  size  of  the  district 
or  districts  concerned.  In  a  small  community,  the 
first  and  perhaps  the  only  necessary  auxiliary 
class,  would  be  established  in  or  near  the  regular 
school.  In  larger  communities,  it  is  advisable  to 
have  groups  of  classes,  so  distributed  as  to  location, 
that  they  will  be  easy  of  access  to  the  pupils  who 
are  expected  to  attend  them. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  school  government, 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  wisest  to  organize  a  certain 
number  of  classes  into  an  auxiliary  school  before 
additional  classes  were  planned. 

A  gymnasium  should  be  built  in  connection 
with  this  special  school,  and  playgrounds  and 
school  gardens  should  be  provided. 

The  building  itself  (affording  accommodations 
for  the  principal  and  the  janitor)  should  be  a 
model  as  far  as  hygienic  conditions  are  concerned. 
The  heating  and  ventilating  systems,  and  the 
plumbing  (toilets,  etc.)  should  be  as  nearly  perfect 
as  possible,  following  the  most  approved  plans. 

All  floors  should  be  covered  with  linoleum.  It 
is  suggested  also  that  the  seats  in  the  classrooms, 
especially  those  for  the  accommodation  of  younger 
pupils,  be  arranged  as  in  an  amphitheatre. 

The  school  building  should  also  contain  bath- 
rooms, an  infirmary  and  a  workshop.  Dressing 
rooms  should  be  provided  in  connection  with 
the  bathrooms;  the  bathroom  floors  should  be 
warmed  and  so  constructed  as  to  preclude  all 
danger  of  slipping.  In  addition,  a  sufficient 
number  of  shower  baths  should  be  provided. 

The  infirmary  should  be  large  enough  to  provide 
accommodation  for  pupils  requiring  special  atten- 
tion (examination,  vaccination,  etc.).  A  medicine 
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cabinet  in  the  infirmary  should  be  stocked  with 
various  kinds  of  bandages,  restoratives,  anti- 
septics, etc.,  all  ready  for  immediate  use.  All 
necessary  apparatus,  used  by  the  physician  in 
making  his  examinations,  should  also  be  kept  at 
hand. 

The  workshop  should  contain  materials  and 
implements  for  modelling,  and  for  paper  and 
woodwork.  Tables,  stools,  and  chests  (to  hold 
materials,  tools,  etc.)  should  form  part  of  the 
fittings  of  the  workshop. 

The  equipment  should  also  include  a  turning 
lathe  and  a  joiner's  bench. 

It  is  a  wise  plan  to  connect  the  gymnasium 
with  the  main  building  by  means  ofTcovered 
walk  or  corridor,  so  that  the  pupils  may  go  to 
and  from  the  gymnasium  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
without  danger 

The  walls  of  the  gymnasium,  as  well  as  the 
schoolroom  walls,  should  be  decorated  with 
pictures  and  mottoes;  the  rooms  should  be  made 
as  comfortable  and  as  pleasant  as  possible. 

Ordinary  gymnasium  apparatus  is  not  always 
suitable  £o^  S  auxiliary  iool.  The  gy^a,i/m 
in  the  latter  requires  special  apparatus  suitable 
for  all  kinds  of  hygienic  and  corrective  work  in 
gymnastics.      It    goes    without    saying    that    a 
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piano  should  be  included  in  the  equipment 
of  a  gymnasium. 

As  stated  above,  school  gardens  and  play- 
grounds should  also  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  auxiliary  school  pupils. 

Sand  piles  and  garden  beds  afford  abundant 
opportunity  for  play,  and  also  for  the  care  and 
culture  of  flowers  and  vegetables.  Aquaria  and 
terraria  might  be  used  to  teach  a  love  for  animals 
and  how  to  care  for  them. 


VIII 

THE     ORGANIZATION     OF     AN     AUXILIARY     SCHOOL 
AND  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ITS  PUPILS 

NEXT  in  importance  comes  the  question  of 
classifying  the  pupils.  Any  one  who 
observes  the  development  of  an  auxiliary  school 
will  realize  that  a  good  deal  of  time  is  needed 
for  careful  observation,  etc.,  before  the  pupils 
can  be  separated  into  its  several  classes.  Hence, 
it  would  be  wisest  to  begin  every  auxiliary  school 
with  but  one  class. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  group 
her  pupils  in  some  way  —  even  then,  perhaps, 
her  hard  work  will  show  but  little  result  for  a 
long  time. 

One  of  the  important  questions  which  demands 
solution  is  this,  ""What  pupils  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  auxiliary  school  ?*'  At  Halle,  our  progress 
in  the  organization  of  the  auxiliary  school  was 
very  slow  and  we  assume  that  the  same  may  be 
said  o{  other  places;  the  pupils  are  separated 
from   among   regular   school   pupils   slowly   and 
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carefully.  When  the  authorities  become  con- 
vinced that  it  is  not  always  necessary  for  a  can- 
didate for  auxiliary  schools  to  exhibit  pronounced 
symptoms  of  mental  deficiency,  or  marked  signs 
of  abnormality,  the  question  of  enlarging  a  special 
class  into  an  auxiliary  school  will  come  about 
as  a  natural  result. 

How  many  pupils  should  be  placed  in  a  class, 
and  how  many  classes  should  an  auxiliary  school 
contain  ? 

Auxiliary  school  pupils  gain  greatest  benefit 
when  placed  in  small  classes,  but  as  each  class 
calls  for  the  expenditure  of  considerable  money, 
the  authorities  seem  loath  to  acknowledge  this 
point. 

The  Prussian  Minister  of  Education  (June 
16,  1894)  recommended  that  no  class  should 
exceed  twenty-five  in  number.  He  aims,  in  my 
opinion,  to  encourage  cities  and  towns  in  their 
efforts  to  establish  auxiliary  schools.  But  his 
statement  is  based,  as  it  were,  on  financial  con- 
siderations —  were  it  not,  he  would  have  recom- 
mended a  much  smaller  number.  This 
recommendation  has,  unfortunately,  been  regarded 
as  final  in  many  places.  But  if  a  teacher  desires 
to  give  individual  instruction,  her  class  must 
register  less  than  twenty-five ;    this » is  especially 
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true  in  the  ease  of  the  lower  classes;  fifteen 
pupils  would  be  a  fair  number  here.  Some  cities 
have  adopted  fifteen  as  their  register  number.  I 
would  that  other  cities  would  follow  their  example, 
and  that  eventually  we  should  find  it  the  rule  to 
have  the  lower  grades  register  fifteen,  the  inter- 
mediate twenty,  and  the  higher  grades  twenty-five. 

Statistics  show  that  about  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  population  is  made  up  of  defective 
children;  in  a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants,  we 
might  have  about  five  hundred  pupils  for  auxiliary 
schools.  This  does  not  always  hold,  to  be  sure, 
for  in  Halle,  of  160,000  inhabitants,  we  have  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils;  Mannheim,  a 
city  of  the  same  size,  cared  for  sixty-seven  auxiliary 
pupils  in  1903-4.  The  conditions  at  Mannheim 
cannot  be  taken  as  conclusive,  because,  as  will  be 
remembered,  the  present  scheme  of  admission  at 
Mannheim  differs  greatly  from  that  followed 
at  Halle.  A  glance  at  "  Wintermann's  Survey 
of  Auxiliary  Schools  and  Classes"  (1903),  may 
give  us  more  definite  information  on  the  matter. 

Towns  like  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Barmen,  Brunswick, 
Chemnitz,  Cologne,  Diisseldorf,  Elberfeld,  and 
others  (all  industrial  towns)  send,  on  the  average, 
more  pupils  to  auxiliary  schools  than  other  towns 
whose   population    is   not   largely   composed    of 
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workmen.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  class  of  inhab- 
itants, their  vocations  and  manner  of  living,  exert 
greater  influence  on  the  number  of  defective 
pupils  than  the  mere  size  of  the  city  or  town. 

Suppose  that  there  are  100  pupils  to  be  taken 
into  an  auxiliary  school.  How  should  its  organiz- 
ation proceed?  Many  answers  might  be  given 
here,  but  one  thing  will  surely  be  agreed  upon: 
the  weakest  pupils  who  have  never  been  in  school 
at  all  should  be  grouped  as  once  into  the  lowest 
class.  These  children  must  first  be  taught  to 
speak  properly. 

The  further  establishment  of  the  school  depends 
upon  many  conditions  —  room,  accommodations, 
etc.  In  some  places,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
establish  classes  corresponding  roughly  to  the 
grades  in  the  regular  schools.  The  auxiliary 
school  should  have  as  many  classes  as  possible, 
but  no  class  should  have  more  than  two  sections. 

The  question  of  organization  might -be  con- 
sidered from  two  standpoints  —  namely,  the 
religion,  and  the  sex  of  the  pupils. 

As  yet  there  has  been  no  question  concerning 
the  predominance  of  one  or  another  religious 
belief  among  the  pupils.  The  work  has  been 
founded  so  far  on  a  more  philanthropic  basis. 
When,  however,  the  parents  or  the  clergy   are 
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desirous  of  having  the  religious  feature  of  instruc- 
tion emphasized,  the  matter  is  best  left  to  special 
teachers,  as  in  the  regular  folk  schools.  Exper- 
ience has  proved,  however,  that  parents  seldom 
insist  on  this  privilege.  If  the  religious  instruction 
is  broad  in  character,  as  is  necessary  in  auxiliary 
schools,  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  child 
may  attend  the  instruction  together  until  they 
reach  the  age  of  confirmation. 

The  sex  of  the  pupils  exerts  as  little  influence 
on  organization  as  does  the  question  of  religion. 
Whether  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  or  from 
pedagogical  considerations,  co-education  has  been 
thought  necessary  and  helpful  from  the  start.  The 
question  of  co-education  has  been  readily  solved 
here,  and  no  dangers,  moral  or  other,  have  been 
found. 


IX 


THE   PROGRAMME 


THE  problem  of  planning  a  course  of  studies 
even  for  a  regular  school  presents  many 
difficulties  —  that  is,  if  we  desire  a  course 
which  will  fulfil  all  the  demands  of  hygiene  and 
still  answer  ^  the  demands  of  a  school  pro- 
gramme.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  the  correct 
proportion  between  the  two.  There  is  still  a  lack 
of  agreement  on  the  part  of  physicians  and  school 
people,  in  regard  to  the  following  questions: 
"What  studies  cause  fatigue  most  easily?'*  and 
"How  can  one  recognize  and  decide  upon  the 
degree  of  fatigue  ?" 

Kraepelin,  Ebbinghaus,  Lobsien,  Bauer,  have 
made  a  special  study  of  fatigue.  ^  Erismann, 
Burgerstein  and  Schiller  have  paid  special  attention 
to  the  division  of  lesson  periods  and  alternating 
recesses,  as  well  as  to  the  order  in  which  lessons 
should  succeed  one  another.  These  names  stand 
as  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  solving  these  questions. 
We  assume,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  feeble- 
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minded  children  shoTv  fatigue  and  exhaustion 
sooner  than  children  of  normal  development. 

Lesson  periods  in  auxiliary  schools  are  therefore 
of  shorter  duration  than  in  the  regular  school. 
The  question  of  the  succession  of  lessons  or 
subjects  has  also  been  carefully  considered — dif- 
ficult studies  should  be  followed  by  easy  ones. 
Subjects  which  demand  special  mental  effort 
should  not  follow  one  another.  As  a  general 
rule,  these  should  alternate  with  lessons  introducing 
manual  training  (^UechincaF'  is  the  term  used 
by  Maennel).  As  certain  forms  of  manual 
training  are  also  fatiguing  to  auxiliary  school 
children,  we  must  exercise  great  care  in  choosing 
here. 

If  general  rules  can  be  formulated  concerning 
the  arrangement  of  studies,  perhaps  the  following 
may  prove  of  use: 

1.  The  day's  studies  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  meet  the  demands  of  mental  energy  required 
for  each. 

2.  The  first  lesson  of  the  day  should  not  always 
make  the  heaviest  demand  upon  the  child. 

3.  If  a  lesson  has  especially  aroused  and  stim- 
ulated one  side  of  the  child's  nature,  the  next 

« 

lesson  should  appeal  to  another  phase  which  has 
not  yet  been  stimulated. 
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Beyond  a  few  very  general  rules,  the  teacher 
should  be  left  free  to  arrange  the  daily  plan  of 
studies  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  his  class. 
It  often  happens  that  pupils  come  to  school  half 
awake,  and  at  such  times  are  naturally  unfit  to 
receive  instruction,  say,  in  arithmetic  or  religion; 
on  such  occasions  a  walk  is  more  profitable  than 
forced  instruction. 

Many  writers  on  auxiliary  school  matters  make 
the  following  rules  in  addition  to  the  above: 

4.  The  same  subjects  should  be  taught  in 
every  class  at  the  same  time.  For  example,  if 
arithmetic  is  assigned  to  a  certain  time,  arithmetic 
instruction  must  be  given  in  all  classes  at  that 
hour.  This  is  held  to  be  necessary,  because  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  pupils;  many  are  able 
to  talk  well,  but  read  very  poorly;  others  make 
progress  in  arithmetic,  but  are  unable  to  speak 
well.  The  question  is  asked,  "Shall  a  pupil  be 
held  back  for  his  defects  along  one  line,  when  he 
can  accomplish  more  in  others?"  Perhaps  it 
were  wiser  to  permit  each  pupil  to  advance  accord- 
mg  to  his  special  ability.  Taking  for  granted 
that  all  auxiliary  classes  are  placed  in  one  building, 
and  the  programme  is  arranged  as  indicated, 
the  pupil  can  go  to  that  class  in  arithmetic  or 
reading  which  corresponds  to  his  standard.     In 
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all  other  subjects,  the  pupil  remains  in  his  own 
class  and  advances  with  his  classmates. 

This  plan  may  have  the  advantage  of  furthering 
the  individual  abilities  of  a  child,  so  that,  perhaps 
he  may  read  or  cipher  better  than  if  he  had 
advanced  more  slowly  with  his  classmates.  But 
what  do  these  signify  in  comparison  to  his  back- 
wardness along  other  lines  ?  The  wandering  about 
from  room  to  Lm  induces  a  spirit  of  restlessness 
and  lack  of  restraint  in  the  school,  which  tends 
to  make  the  whole  school  unsettled,  and  militates 
against  all  permanent  educative  influence. 

5.  The  auxiliary  school  should  have  no  after- 
noon session.  This  demand,  so  recently  urged 
in  connection  with  regular  schools  in  our  larger 
cities,  has  an  especial  significance  for  the  auxiliary 
school.  As  a  rule,  auxiliary  school  pupils  are 
forced  to  travel  considerable  distances  to  and 
from  school  and  occasionally  these  long  walks 
cause  suffering  to  delicate  children. 

In  the  case  of  older  pupils  in  the  higher  classes, 
the  question  cannot  always  be  so  considered.  An 
afternoon  session  must  be  added  if  children  are 
to  have  thirty-two  lesson  periods  per  week.  This 
question,  however,  can  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
the  school  directors,  who  may  perhaps  secure 
to  weak  pupils   (backward  on  account  of  long 
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distance   to   school)    the   privilege   of   riding   to 
school  at  the  city's  expense. 

6.  Intermissions  must  be  more  carefully  con- 
sidered than  in  the  case  of  the  regular  school. 
Generally  speaking,  recesses  are  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  long.  The  main  point  to  be  kept  in 
mind,  however,  is  this  — that  the  recesses  and 
intermissions  should  really  refresh  and  strengthen 
the  pupils.  They  should  breathe  fresh,  pure 
air,  eat  a  simple  luncheon,  and  move  about 
without  restraint,  preferably  in  play.  The  teacher 
must  be  constantly  on  the  watch,  and  help  the 
pupils  to  make  the  best  of  these  recesses.  Here 
he  will  find  abundant  opportunities  for  obser- 
vation, and  may,  through  his  observations,  render 
valuable  aid  to  his  co-workers. 


X 


THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 


IT  IS  no  easy  task  to  answer  the  numerous 
questions  which  arise  concerning  the  course 
of  study  for  the  elementary  school;  the  choice 
and  arrangement  of  the  subjects  of  instruction 
demand  much  careful  thought.  In  the  case  of 
auxiliary  schools,  the  matter  becomes  even  more 
difficult.  At  the  very  outset  the  mental  pecu- 
liarities of  auxiliary  school  pupils  raise  the 
question,  ^^Is  it  possible  at  all  to  plan  a  course 
of  study  for  auxiliary  schools  which  will  meet 
to  any  extent  the  demands  of  the  so-called  average 
mtellect  ?'' 

If  we  cannot  reach  a  definite  conclusion  on 
certain  points  in  this  discussion,  we  must  at 
least  recognize  the  need  of  a  plan  of  procedure, 
on  broad,  general  lines,  pei'haps,  for  no  really 
successful  work  can  be  {Accomplished  without 
a  plan.  / 

Hitherto,  the  course  of  study  for  auxiliary 
schools  was  planned  by  teachers  who  had  taught 
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in  regular  public  schools;  and  they  brought  into 
the  course  their  love  for  subject-matter.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  much  of  the  subject-matter 
taught  in  the  regular  school  is  entirely  out  of 
place  in  an  auxiliary  school. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  teachers  from  certain 
other  institutions,  (i  e.,  institutions  laying  stress 
on  physiological  pedagogy,)  seek  to  plan  a  course 
of  study,  they  introduce  too  little  subject-matter; 
they  over-emphasize,  perhaps,  the  formation  of 
habits;  they  lay  too  great  stress  on  the  side  of 
educating^  and  neglect  the  phase  of  instructing; 
auxiliary  school  pupils  should  be  given  a  broad 
training,  i.  e.,  they  should  be  taught  many  things- 
How  much  should  be  taught?  It  would  be 
ridiculous,  of  course,  to  set  as  high  a  standard 
for  auxiliary  schools  aa  is  set  for  the  highest  grade 
of  regular  schools. 

Perhaps,  for  a  general  rule,  it  would  be  wise 
to  set  as  a  standard  that  required  by  the  middle 
grade  of  the  regular  school;  in  other  words, 
the  standard  set  is  rather  a  low  one,  perhaps. 
Still,  the  auxiliary  school  pupil  can  pursue  some 
subjects  to  a  greater  degree  than  pupils  in  the 
middle  grades  of  the  folk  school;  for  example,  the 
"realistic  studies." 
Let    us    endeavour    to    answer    carefully    this 
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question,  "What  is  the  purpose  of  the  auxiliary 
school?'*  It  is  an  independent  institution  for 
the  education  and  instruction  of  a  certain  class 
of  pupils.  Its  purpose  is  to  fit  these  to  become 
useful  members  of  society,  and  for  this  reason, 
we  should  teach  therein  all  those  subjects  which 
tend  to  arouse  the  individual  will  and  the  impulse 
to  do.  Through  a  wise  choice  of  subjects,  the 
overcrowding  of  the  course  of  study  must  be 
prevented. 

With  this  general  aim  in  view,  we  may  proceed 
to  define  the  limit  or  scope  to  be  kept  in  mind 
in  each  of  the  several  subjects  of  the  course. 

1.  Religion.  The  auxiliary  school  pupil  must 
be  led  to  an  understanding  of  the  Divine  God. 
He  must  be  led  to  comprehend  his  duty  to  his 
neighbour,  to  himself,  and  to  his  God.  As  a 
help  to  his  moral  and  religious  feelings  and 
actions,  he  must  be  led  to  accept  the  more  impor- 
tant truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  order  to 
become  ready  for  confirmation. 

2.  By  means  of  practice  in  observation,  speak- 
ing, reading,  and  writing,  he  should  be  led  to 
comprehend  and  to  reproduce,  both  orally  and 
in  writing,  what  he  has  seen,  or  heard,  or  ex- 
perienced. 

3.  History.     By  the  study  of  the  lives  of  men 
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and  women  who  have  served  their  home  and 
country,  he  should  be  taught  love  of  country;  if 
possible,  he  should  be  taught  the  beauty  of 
sacrifice  for  one's  native  land. 

4.  Drawing  is  to  be  used  in  every  class  as  a 
means  of  expression;  in  this  way,  it  forms  a 
standard  by  which  we  may  follow  the  pupil's 
progress  in  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  fields. 

5.  Manual  training.  Like  drawing,  manual 
training,  in  its  various  branches,  should  lead 
or  direct  the  activities  of  the  children  into  the 
different  lines  opened  up  by  other  studies;  and 
should  aid,  later  on,  in  the  choice  of  a  life  work. 

6.  Singing  and  gymnastics.  In  the  first  place, 
both  of  these  studies  serve  useful  purposes  from 
the  standpoint  of  hygiene*  Secondly,  by  their 
rhythmical  character,  they  assist  in  the  coordi- 
nation of  movements  and  develop  the  child's 
will;  and  lastly,  their  aesthetic  value,  and  their 
value  as  recreation  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

7.  Home  geography  and  general  geography, 
(Heimatkunde  und  Erdbeschreibung) .  The  child 
should  become  familiar  with  his  home  environ-^ 
ment ;  and  he  must  not  be  left  ignorant  concerning 
those  parts  of  the  world  with  which  his  home 
town  or  city  or  country  has  any  intercourse. 

8.  Arithmetic.    Instruction  in  arithmetic  should 
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aim  to  make  the  pupUs  familiar  with  the  simple 
problems  (and  their  applications)  of  daily  life. 

9.  Natural  history  and  nature  study.  The 
child  should  be  taught  to  observe  the  change  of 
seasons  in  his  home  environment;  and,  in  the 
interest  of  self-preservation,  and  his  life  with 
other  human  beings,  the  human  body  is  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  careful  study. 

We  have  now  stated  the  scope  of  each  subject. 
Let  us  consider,  next,  the  correlation  and  suc- 
cession of  subjects.  The  old  saying,  "Proceed 
from  the  simple  to  the  difficult,"  holds  good  in 
the  auxiliary  schools  —  the  simple  must  always 
predominate  in  the  choice  of  material.  A  mastery 
of  the  subject-matter  outlined  for  regular  elemen- 
tary schools  is  not  to  be  thought  of  at  all.  But 
the  striving  toward  a  complete  whole,  the  outlook 
toward  something  really  finished,  must  be  the 
goal,  and  must  be  evident  throughout.  Even 
if  the  amount  of  knowledge  mastered  is  but  small, 
it  must  be  such  as  will  aid  in  furthering  the  develop- 
ment of  the  growing  mind,  and  result  in  forming 
a  basis  for  the  religious  and  ethical  personality. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  end,  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  religious  instruction  should  pre- 
dominate and  all  other  subjects  be  made 
subordinate.    TrUper,    to    be    sure,    undertakes 
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to  apply  the  culture  epoch  theory  as  worked  out 
by  Rem.  In  accordance  with  his  plan,  Robinson 
Crusoe  is  chosen  as  the  centre  of  instruction 
(for  children  from  eight  to  ten)  in  nature  study, 
home  geography,  modelling,  drawing,  singing, 
German,  and  arithmetic.  Fuchs  also  reconmiends 
Robinson  Crusoe  as  a  basis  for  the  work  in 
auxiliary  schools;  and  really,  when  one  thinks 
of  training  for  work  and  for  will  power  and 
control,  one  must  fall  in  with  this  recommendation. 
Robinson  Crusoe  is  really  a  classical  model  for 
the  weak-willed  auxiliary  school  pupil.  But  his 
example  would  exert  greater  influence  in  a  secluded 
institution  of  learning  than  in  a  public  school. 
The  pupils  of  the  latter  school  see  too  much  of 
the  world  about  them,  with  its  many  devices,  and 
as  a  result,  Robinson  Crusoe's  helplessness  does 
not  appeal  to  them  as  one  would  wish. 

Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  many  subjects 
of  instruction  must  be  treated  independently  (as  for 
example,  religion,  history  and  arithmetic),  it  is 
impossible  to  present  plans  for  closely  connected 
and  organically  related  wholes.  It  will  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  make  auxiliary  school  pupils 
understand  certain  ag^egations.  as  family  groups, 
work,  trades,  etc.,  which  may  perhaps  be  easily 
seen  in  his  immediate  vicinity.     If,  however,  these 
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social  groups  are  included  in  the  course  of  study 
as  home  phenomena,  the  auxiliary  school  is  really 
preparing'its  pupils  for  practicalTife. 

No  single  worker  has  been  able  to  solve  the 
problem  offered  by  the  course  of  study  for  auxiliary 
schools.  Much  preliminary  work  must  yet  be 
done  —  as  yet,  there  is  no  suitable  reading  book 
(attempts  have  been  made  in  Leipzig  and  in  Swit- 
zerland)—  no  primer  and  no  arithmetic  for  the 
auxiliary  school.  Therefore  the  teaching  corps 
of  an  auxiliary  school  is  forced  to  consult  frequently 
on  what  is  to  be  done  by  the  different  classes,  and 
to  select  the  subjects  of  study. 

This  tedious  work  will  eventually  lead  to  a 
selection  of  proper  reading  material,  memory  gems 
and  arithmetical  problems,  which  may  sometime  be 
gathered  into  a  reader  and  a  text  book  in  arithmetic. 

A  course  of  study  for  the  last  school  year 
presents  many  difficulties.  If  we  can  succeed  in 
giving  it  a  proper  "home  background"  as  it  were, 
we  have  accomplished  much.  The  discovery  of 
further  connecting  links  between  the  various 
subjects  will  come  about  as  a  result  of  further  care- 
ful work. 

The  plan  of  the  work  of  the  first  and  last 
years  (at  Halle)  is  shown  on  the  following 
pages. 
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When  we  compare  the  requirements  of  the  course 
of  study  in  the  last  class  with  the  meagre  ability 
of  the  auxiliary  school  pupils,  and  then  compare 
the  requirements  of  different  auxiliary  schools, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  more  unity 
should  be  evolved  from  the  mass  of  diversity. 
We  must  also  bear  in  mind  this  thought  —  "Shall 
the  auxiliary  schools  prepare  girls  for  domestic 
service,  and  the  boys  for  manual  labour?'*  Again 
—  "How  shall  the  auxiliary  schools  make  provi- 
sion for  the  correction  of  faulty  speech?**  So 
many  abnormal  children  lack  the  ability  to  speak 
properly.  Many  auxiliary  schools  have  intro- 
duced special  work  in  articulation  —  notably,  the 
work  of  the  Gutzmanns  of  Berlin.  It  may  be 
well  to  mention  here  also,  the  work  of  Principal 
Godtfring  (Auxiliary  School  at  Kiel).  Godtfring 
(who  has  repeatedly  written  on  these  subjects) 
advises  that  the  speech  be  corrected  before  the 
children  reach  school  age.  He  gathers  into  a  sort 
of  "speech  Kindergarten"  all  children  who  will 
be  of  school  age  within  a  half  year,  and  who  do 
not  speak  correctly. 

In  course  of  time,  he  gradually  separates  those 
who,  in  spite  of  drill,  do  not  improve  (of  stuttering 
or  stammering). 

The  latter  are  then  placed  in  special  classes  for 
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curative  treatment;  in  ease  of  relapse^  they  are 
placed  in  "repetition  classes"  for  individual 
instruction  and  treatment. 

Godtfring's  plan,  which  must  be  of  inestimable 
value  in  auxiliary  schools,  has  the  support  of  the 
school  authorities  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 
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BEFORE  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  to  be  employed  in 
the  auxiliary  school^  it  will  be  wise  to  decide 
upon  the  amount  of  time  to  be  allotted  to  each 
subject  per  week. 
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SUBJECT  OF  STUDT 


Religious  Instruction 

Arithmetic  and  Form  Study 

German 

Writing 

Object  liessons 

Drawing 

History 1 . . 

Geography 

Nature  Study 

Singing 

Gymnastics 

Manual  Training 

Totals 


2 
4(5) 
7 
1 

2(1) 

2 
2 
2 
2 
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8 

4 
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In  the  summer  term,  certain  slight  changes  are 
made  in  order  to  provide  time  for  gardening;  the 
time   devoted   to   manual   training,   singing,  and 
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gymnastics  is  shortened  so  as  to  allow  four  hours 
per  week  for  the  garden  work.  School  excursions 
are  also  planned  for. 

The  methods  of  instruction  followed  in  the 
middle  and  upper  grades  of  the  auxiliary  school  do 
not  differ  materially  from  those  used  in  the  regular 
elementary  schools.  But  in  the  lower  grades  of 
the  auxiliary  school,  the  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  may  vary  somewhat  from  that  in  ele- 
mentary school  classes  of  the  same  grade.  Certain 
rules  for  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  auxiliary 
school  classes  have  been  formulated,  as,  instruction 
should  be  objective,  concrete,  individualistic,  etc. 
But  these  rules  would  apply  perfectly  to  instruc- 
tion in  any  grade,  and  to  any  class  of  pupils. 

The  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  in  auxiliary 
schools  must  bear  other  considerations  in  mind 
Sometimes  pupils  entering  the  lower  auxiliary 
school  grades  seem  utterly  incapable  of  receiving 
any  instruction  whatever;  sometimes  they  are 
already  "sick  and  tired"  of  school  life.  The 
teacher  then  has  a  double  task  to  fulfil  —  she  must 
not  only  seek  to  reawaken  the  child^s  slumbering 
powers,  but  she  must  also  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
child's  mentality  from  coming  to  a  complete  stand- 
still. In  addition,  the  teacher's  instruction  must 
be  so  planned  as  to  exert  the  proper  educative 
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influence  on  the  child,  through  subject-matter 
simplified  and  adapted  to  the  child's  capacity. 
To  fulfil  all  these  demands  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
difficulty,  and  yet  we  must  aim  to  do  so  if  the 
auxiliary  school  is  to  be  a  success. 

If  we  aim  to  awaken  the  child's  mental  powers 
we  must  begin  with  play,  which  stimulates  spon- 
taneously  and  yet  harmoniously  This  play  must 
so  exercise  the  child's  limbs,  and  his  organs  of 
sense,  that  they  will  learn  in  time  to  obey  the  will; 
and  at  length  lead  to  such  cooperation  as  will  affect 
the  desired  purpose.  K  we  were  to  begin  at  once 
by  making  definite  demands  upon  the  will,  and 
requiring  the  accomplishment  of  certain  definite 
work,  the  result  would  be  failure — the  pupil  would 
be  frightened  and  rendered  more  backward  still. 

This  spontaneous  play  of  the  sense  organs  and 
limbs  gives  the  teacher  his  clue  —  the  right  idea 
to  follow  in  exploring  the  child's  circle  of  ideas 
and  his  degree  of  will  power.  The  teacher  can 
determine  as  Boodstein  holds  —  to  what  degree 
the  child's  limbs  move  freely,  and  to  what  degree 
his  sense  organs  assist  in  making  impressions 
definite  and  exact.  (Delitzsch  strongly  urges 
the  making  of  an  exact  psychological  diagnosis  — 
as  it  were  —  in  order  to  obtain  information  con- 
cerning the  pupil's  defects  of  sight,  touch,  hearing. 
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taste,  smell,  sensitiveness  to  heat,  cold  and  pain, 
as  well  as  a  careful  examination  of  the  power  of 
association  of  ideas,  of  the  powers  of  speech,  of 
emotion,  and  of  volition.) 

Speech  often  needs  the  most  careful  attention; 
intelligible  and  fluent  speech  is  often  the  result 
of  long  and  careful  training  in  articulation,  and  for 
this  kind  of  work  the  teacher  needs  special  prepara- 
tion. Drawing  and  painting  often  give  a  more 
exact  knowledge  of  what  a  pupil  has  gained  through 
sense  activity  than  mere  talking  does.  By  the 
former  means  of  expression,  the  teacher  can  learn 
how  the  child's  mind  works,  and  he  may  deter- 
mine the  pupil's  progress  from  day  to  day  by  a 
study  of  his  drawings.  Similar  insight  into  the 
mental  life  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  modelling, 
which  is,  of  course,  more  difficult,  and  is  for  this 
reason  often  omitted  from  the  course  of  study. 
It  is  so  important  however,  that  it  should  be  intro- 
duced, if  possible,  even  into  the  lowest  grades. 
Stick-laying  is  much  simpler;  this  is  true  also  of 
the  Froebel  gifts  and  occupations.  Note  how 
delighted  the  little  ones  are  when  they  have 
accomplished  something!  During  the  entire  les- 
son period  they  must  be  kept  actively  working  -r- 
must  see,  observe,  feel,  measure,  arrange,  compare, 
differentiate,    hear,    smell,    taste  —  or    whatever 
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activity  the  work  in  hand  may  call  for.  At  the 
same  time  they  must  be  permitted  to  talk,  at  work 
and  in  play;  they  should  be  encouraged  to  express 
their  opinions,  and  to  ask  and  answer  questions 

If  the  child  during  instruction  strives  to  seek> 
to  discover,  or  to  convert  impressions  into  any  form 
of  expression  as  action  or  movement,  the  auxiliary 
school  is  serving  a  double  purpose.  (1)  It  is 
shunning  mere  mechanical  training  which  tends  to 
reduce  pupils  to  a  sort  of  dead  level  and  (2)  it  is 
developing  the  motor  centres  as  the  basis  of  intel- 
lectual and  volitional  life.  The  pupils  therefore 
are  not  merely  receptive  and  passive,  but  always 
active  and  interested.  They  really  experience  in 
their  own  mental  lives  what  instruction  gives  them. 
The  school  garden  and  class  excursions  furnish 
abundant  opportunities  for  development,  and  their 
value  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  rated. 

There  are  but  few  devices  which  will  serve  to  aid 
the  teacher  in  his  work  here.  Probably  toys  and 
the  Froebel  gifts  are  the  best  and  only  ones  for  use 
during  the  earliest  school  year.  Outside  of  these, 
the  teacher  must  be  all  in  all  to  his  pupils,  and  his 
task  is  therefore  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  For 
auxiliary  school  pupils  even  the  primer  is  lacking  - 
the  primer  which  in  the  regular  school  so  soon 
pushes  itself  in  between  teacher  and  pupil  as  a  sort 
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of  "dividing  wall  of  paper/'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  primer  will  be  kept  out  of  the  lower  grades  of 
the  auxiliary  school.  In  these  grades  there  should 
be  no  reading,  no  writing,  no  memorizing  of  primer 
material.  Since  there  is  to  be  little  or  no  "drill" 
in  the  auxiliary  school,  let  us  postpone  these  as  long 
as  possible  —  they  are  so  apt  to  destroy  the  child's 
interest  in  school  work.  Writing  and  reading 
may  be  introduced  in  the  second  year  in  connection 
with  stick-laying.  The  memorizing  of  poems 
and  stories  can  also  be  postponed  until  a  later 
period.  If,  however,  it  is  deemed  wise  to  have 
children  memorize,  care  must  be  exercised  m  the 
choice  of  suitable  selections,  and  these  should  be 
committed  to  memory  only  after  the  child's  interest 
in  them  has  been  thoroughly  aroused.  Suitable 
selections  have  been  comif led  by  Trojan,  Lowen- 
stein  and  others  in  Kinderlieder,  Kindergarten,  or 
Kinderlauben. 

In  this  way  and  by  these  methods,  the  teacher 
should  seek  to  awaken  the  dormant  mental  powers 
of  his  charges.  For  other  pupils  who  have  suflFered 
"shipwreck"  in  their  school  lives,  and  of  whom 
it  might  almost  truthfully  be  stated  that  they  are 
incapable  of  further  development,  other  methods 
must  be  adopted.  The  teacher  must  endeavour 
to  work  upon  the  child's  previous  experience  as  far 
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as  possible;  or  to  assist  him  to  live  through  the 
experiences  of  others.  Play,  games,  and  interest- 
ing work  properly  presented,  still  have  their  value 
in  arousing  and  stimulating  ideas  and  actions, 
but  the  stimuli  and  the  demands  upon  the  pupils 
must  be  more  vigorous  and  active.  The  method  of 
of  instruction  also  should  be  varied  as  much  as 
possible,  so  that  the  child's  dormant  powers  may  be 
aroused,  and  his  confidence  in  himself  be  developed. 

Continued  stimulation,  and  change  of  exercise, 
and  constant  activity  do  not  injure  the  weak  intel- 
lect —  let  no  one  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  so. 
If  the  teacher  carefully  watches  his  pupils,  and  does 
not  demand  too  rapid  progress  of  them,  he  will  soon 
be  encouraged.  The  progress  shown  will  not  be 
merely  intellectual  progress  —  it  will  extend  also 
to  the  child's  physical  nature. 

We  have  noted  above  that,  in  the  lower  grades 
of  the  auxiliary  school,  few  outside  means  of  assist- 
ance were  needed  —  toys  and  the  Froebel  gifts. 
To  these  might  be  added,  perhaps,  illustrations  of 
Bible  stories  and  Stowesand's  picture  of  the  family, 
as  well  as  pictures  from  the  magazines.  As  the 
pupils  advance,  the  use  of  illustrative  material 
grows  —  until  at  last,  in  the  middle  and  higher 
grades,  it  will  serve  as  many  uses  as  in  the  regular 
schools. 
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To  the  statement  made  in  the  early  part  of  this 
chapter — that  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  inter- 
mediate and  higher  grades  of  the  auxiliary  school 
will  differ  but  little  from  those  used  in  the  ordinary 
folk  schools  —  we  may  now  add  the  following 
statements:  The  general  truth,  "Proceed  from  the 
known  to  the  related  unknown/*  is  well  under- 
stood. This  principle  must  be  followed  implicitly 
in  dealing  with  auxiliary  school  pupils.  When- 
ever possible,  we  must  start  out  from  the  home, 
the  school  and  its  immediate  environment,  and 
the  street.  Only  as  we  do  this,  will  our  instruc- 
tion be  validt  as  we  follow  this  principle,  so  will 
our  pupils  grasp  our  instruction;  mere  verbal 
instruction  must  be  avoided. 

Even  then,  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  the  pupils 
can  reconstruct  logically  what  has  been  taught  them. 
They  are  too  easily  tired,  and  very  often  refuse  to 
respond  at  all  to  the  teacher's  instruction,  much  to 
her  surprise.  It  has  been  suggested,  as  a  preven- 
tive of  this,  that  the  instruction  follow  the  spiral 
method  —  but  this  plan  of  working  through  a 
subject  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  pedagogical 
panacea.  In  the  spiral  method,  connection  between 
the  old  and  the  new  material  is  always  more  or  less 
mechanical,  and  constant  return  is  made  to  the 
starting  point.    If  we  aim  to  implant  merely  a 
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knowledge  of  words,  the  spiral  method  may  be 
used;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher 
aims  to  educate,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
the  spiral  method  of  treatment  may  easily  be 
dispensed  with. 

If  the  teacher  knows  how  to  present  the  old  in 
new  form  —  by  means  of  properly  conducted 
reviews,  through  the  gradual  introduction  of  new 
material,  or  by  viewing  it  from  a  new  standpoint  — 
then  her  pupils  will  surely  make  progress;  it  may 
be  slow,  but  it  will  surely  follow,  for  the  children 
will  not  be  wearied  by  mere  ceaseless  repetition, 
but  will  be  kept  constantly  active  and  alert. 
The  teacher  must  be  active  himself,  must  never 
weary,  never  lose  hope. 

Abnormal  children  often  lack  clear  compre- 
hension of  time  and  space  relations,  motion,  etc. 
Special  instruction,  then,  should  be  directed  toward 
the  amelioration  of  this  defect.  The  birthdays  of 
the  children  should  be  remembered;  school  holi- 
days, etc.,  should  be  looked  forward  to;  the  time 
of  day  should  frequently  be  read  from  the  clock. 
Attention  must  be  directed  toward  the  accuracy 
and  rhythm  of  movements,  especially  gymnastic 
movements.  Music  is  of  great  assistance  in  this 
work;  in  Brussels,  the  use  of  music  in  this  con- 
nection has  led  to  the  development  of  the  so-called 
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**eurhythmicar'  exercises,  which  are  most  heartily 
to  be  recommended. 

As  a  means  of  exercising  the  eye  in  determining 
relations  of  size  and  in  estimating  magnitudes  in 
space,  rulers  or  measuring  sticks  should  be  kept 
on  hand  in  the  class  rooms  and  in  the  school- 
yard. These  should  be  used  to  make  actual 
measurements.  The  class  excursions  will  fur- 
nish  abundant  opportunity  for  work  in  this 
direction. 

In  closing,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
thoroughly  practical  aspect  which  must  be  charac- 
teristic of  auxiliary  school  instruction.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  arithmetic.  The 
teacher  of  arithmetic  must  illustrate  the  simple 
practical  dealings  into  which  the  pupil  will  prob- 
ably be  called  to  enter  later  on.  There  should  be 
a  "school  store"  with  some  sort  of  merchandise, 
weights,  coins,  etc.,  to  familiarize  the  pupils  with 
the  operations  of  buying  and  selling.  Later,  it 
might  be  possible  to  study  the  questions  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  the  labor  market  from  the  news- 
papers. Of  course,  this  would  be  done  with 
the  older  pupils  only,  and  would  help  them, 
perhaps,  in  deciding  upon  their  choice  of  a  voca- 
tion. Short  compositions  and  letters  may  also  be 
made  to  serve  a  good  purpose,  and,  as  a  general 
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rule,  children  will  write  these  well,  because  of  their 
interest  in  the  work. 

The  auxiliary  school  can  also  render  valuable 
service  to  pupils  preparing  for  confirmation  by 
training  them  to  become  less  awkward  and 
ungainly,  and  by  teaching  them  how  to  conduct 
themselves,  not  only  on  the  street,  but  also  in  all 
places  and  under  all  Conditions. 

The  teacher  must  aim  always  to  do  his  best  for 
his  charges  —  he  must  endeavour  to  make  them 
as  independent  as  possible,  in  order  to  keep  them 
from  making  mistakes  in  later  life.  Experience 
has  proved  that  the  effort  put  forth  is  not  in 
vain  —  very  satisfactory  results  have  already  been 
accomplished. 


XII 


AUXILIART  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE 

IT  HAS  been  stated  again  and  again  in  these 
pages,  that,  while  the  auxiliary  school  should 
retain  its  character  as  a  school,  its  instruction 
should  always  be  truly  educative  in  character. 
For  there  is  not  so  much  ground  to  be  covered 
in  the  auxiliary  school  curriculum,  and  therefore 
it  can  exercise  the  sort  of  influence  recommended 
above,  provided  that  correct  methods  are  adopted. 
Does  memory  work  possess  any  special  value  for 
the  auxiliary  school  child?  Memory  work  is 
more  often  a  burden  than  a  source  of  inspiration. 
Power  to  do  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  mere 
knowledge.  But  this  power  must  be  under  the 
control  of  the  will  if  we  expect  the  child  to  become 
a  useful  member  of  society  later  on. 

(a)  Discipline 

Just  here  we  are  not  treating  of  education  in 
general,  but  rather  of  what  Maennel  calls  "physi- 
ological dietetics,"  or    spiritual    care,    training, 
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and  discipline.  In  reality,  these  are  not  very 
different  in  the  auxiliary  school;  the  peculiarities 
of  its  pupils,  however,  demand  special  attention. 
Auxiliary  school  pupils  are  weak,  mentally  and 
physically,  and  for  this  reason  many  people  claim 
that  kindness  and  consideration  are  the  only 
measures  to  be  used  in  disciplining  them.  It  is 
true  that  auxiliary  school  teachers  must  show 
consideration,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  normal  pupils, 
kindness  alone  seldom  brings  about  the  desired 
result.  This  is  true  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  case 
of  defective  children.  These  children  must  occa- 
sionally come  in  contact  with  people  of  strength 
of  character  and  firmness  of  will.  If  one  constantly 
complies  with  their  wishes,  constantly  submits  to 
them,  they  will  never  learn  to  discriminate  between 
the  good  and  the  evil,  they  will  never  learn  to 
suppress  their  selfish  desires.  Therefore  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  auxiliary  school  should  be  more  or 
less  strict. 

Denials  and  warnings  must  also  exert  their 
influence  on  the  developing  character  of  the  child, 
but  these  must  never  degenerate  into  a  mere 
routine  which  will  tend  to  deaden  all  feeling. 
Too  much  talking  often  fails  of  its  purpose, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  impatience  works  lasting 
harm.    Calmness  and  perseverance  are  absolutely 
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necessary  to  success,  and  the  more  easily,  if 
the  teacher  seeks  to  establish  friendly  relations 
between  himself  and  his  pupils.  In  the  case 
of  many  children,  self-confidence  must  be  aroused, 
and  constantly  stimulated  and  supported  imtil 
a  certain  amount  of  independence  has  been 
gained. 

Firmness  of  discipline  does  not  consist  solely 
in  special  regulation  and  warnings  -  the  spirit 
of  order,  of  punctuality,  and  accuracy  in  the  daily 
work  of  the  class  room  will  be  all-important  in 
bringing  about  the  desired  results,  especially  if 
the  teacher  sets  a  worthy  example  by  his  care  in 
the  seemingly  little  details,  and  his  faithful  devotion 
to  his  work. 

In  the  description  of  the  ideal  school  house, 
presented  in  a  previous  chapter,  reference  was 
made  to  the  advisability  of  decorating  class  room 
walls  with  pictures,  etc.  The  example  set  by 
teachers  may  vary,  but  art  is  unchangeable;  and 
Professor  Sante  de  Sanctis  has  shown  (in  his 
report  of  his  asylum  school  at  Rome)  that  works 
of  art  may  be  used  to  furnish  models  for  auxiliary 
school  children,  who  stand  constantly  in  need  of 
good  examples.  That  the  aesthetic  may  also  serve 
a  moral  purpose  has  recently  been  demonstrated. 
Therefore,  it  is  argued,  school  room  decorations 
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should  consist  of  suitable  pictures,  etc.,  not  alone 
for  the  mere  purposes  of  decoration  and  to  make 
the  school  room  a  pleasant  place,  but  for  the 
influence  they  may  exert  on  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  pupils. 

In  addition,  however,  the  teacher  will  need  other 
and  more  direct  means  of  discipline.  The  most 
extreme  measures  should  never  be  used  first,  even 
if  their  use  would  tend  to  shorten  the  process  of 
discipline.  In  most  cases,  a  carefully  graded 
system  of  rewards  will  be  more  eflfectual  than  a 
graded  scale  of  punishments  which  may  be  con- 
sistent enough,  but  which  are  carried  out  perfunc- 
torily. Encouragement  and  praise  are  great  aids 
—  they  help  to  awaken  self-confidence;  corporal 
punishment,  on  the  other  hand,  often  leads  to  bad 
results.  For  this  reason,  corporal  punishment 
has  been  severely  condemned  by  many  persons 
besides  physicians.  Others  advocate  its  use  in 
certain  cases.  Ziehen  says,  "Corporal  pimish- 
ment  should  not  be  entirely  prohibited;  but 
children  should  never  be  struck  on  the  head." 
Schwenk  says,  "If  the  teacher  is  certain  that  the 
pupil  understands  what  has  been  forbidden,  and 
yet.  in  spite  of  repeated  commands,  reminders,  and 
warnings  still  persists  in  disobeying,  then  we  must 
carry  out  the  proverb, '  He  who  will  not  heed,  must 
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feel,'   and   we   know    from    experience   that    an 
application  of  the  rod  often  serves  auseful  purpose." 

(6)   The  Child's  Physical  Needs 

The  physical  condition  of  the  auxiliary  school 
pupil  demands  constant  and  most  careful  atten- 
tion. Bodily  injury  often  hinders  mental  develop- 
ment, and  for  this  reason,  the  auxiliary  school 
physician  must  not  only  seek  to  establish  the 
health  of  the  children,  but  he  must  be  on  the  look- 
out constantly.  The  teachers  can  render  valuable 
aid,  for  they  have  abundant  opportunities  for 
observing  the  children  in  the  classes,  on  the  play- 
ground, in  the  garden.  If  they  have  trained  them- 
selves to  observe  carefully,  and  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
hygiene,  they  soon  acquire  the  ability  to  note  even 
slight  changes  in  the  appearance  and  conduct  of 
their  pupils.  In  cases  of  sudden  illness,  and  in 
minor  accidents,  they  may  use  the  simple  remedies 
provided  in  the  medicine  chest  of  the  school. 
Much  more  could  be  accomplished  for  the  pupils' 
good  if  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  could  be 
secured.  We  have  already  shown  how  the  phy- 
sician can,  upon  occasion,  influence  them.  Con- 
stant cooperation  between  parents,  teachers,  and 
physicians  would  accomplish  a  great  amount  of 
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good  for  the  pupils,'especially  where  their  physical 
condition  is  concerned.  It  is  often  a  difficult 
matter,  however,  to  influence  the  parents.  There 
are  numerous  questions  and  problems  which 
demand  discussion  and  solution;  many  parents 
need  to  be  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  introduc- 
mg  into  their  homes  a  more  judicious  method  of 
living.  Unfortunately,  ,the  difficulties  are  too 
numerous  and  too  great  to  be  influenced  en  masses 
as  it  were.  Consequently,  there  is  perhaps  no 
better  way  out  of  the  problem  than  to  invite 
individual  parents  to  the  school  and  to  advise 
them  there.  Assistance  may  also  be  rendered  by 
caring  properly  for  delicate  children,  granting 
free  transportation  for  those  who  live  at  a  distance, 
and  perhaps,  even,  in  certain  cases,  furnishing  a 
simple,  waVm  breakfast  to  the  pupils  during  The 
winter  term.  In  Leipzig,  the  auxiliary  school 
pupils  receive  a  bath  regularly,  and  a  glass  of 
milk  and  dinner  are  furnished  daily.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  possible.Iere  long,  to  furnish  tonics  to  those 
who  are  anaemic,  and  physicians  testify  that  there 
are  many  such.  The  evident  need  of  such  tonics, 
in  so  many  cases,  and  the  equally  apparent  lack 
of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  gives 
rise  to  the  question,  "Shall  the  auxiliary  school 
retain  its  character  as  a  day  school,  or  shall  it 
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develop  into  a  sort  of  boarding  day  school?'' 
Certain  representatives  of  the  so-called  Heiler- 
ziehungsanstalten  (institutions  partly  educational 
and  partly  remedial  in  character  and  aim)  hold 
that  the  boarding  school  plan  is  by  far  the  better. 
In  this  connection.  Heller  states,  "It  is  heartily 
to  be  desired  that  many  of  the  auxiliary  schools 
may,  in  time,  develop  into  regular  boarding 
schools."  Piper  says,  "  In  order  to  render  a  good 
answer  to  the  question  'Auxiliary  School  or  Insti- 
tution ?'  many  years  must  be  devoted  to  the  most 
careful  and  patient  observation  of  individual  cases." 
The  author  fully  recognizes  the  value  of  auxiliary 
schools,  but  he  also  knows  that  many  auxiliary 
school  principals  are  striving  to  have  their  schools 
converted  into  boarding  schools.  Even  now,  they 
endeavour  to  secure  the  good  results  of  the  latter 
by  having  the  pupils  fed  in  school,  and  by  keeping 
them  in  school  as  long  as  they  can.  They  consider 
most  seriously  the  question, "  What  becomes  of  our 
pupils  when  they  leave  us  ?  The  longer  the  child 
can  be  kept  imder  the  influence  of  the  school,  the 
more  eflfective  will  that  influence  te.  These 
children  are  seldom  properly  cared  for  in  their 
own  homes;  they  see  little  that  is  good,  and  often 
receive  lasting  impressions  of  the  most  imwhole- 
some  character." 
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At  Leipzig,  however,  where  the  children  are  not 
only  fed,  but  also  organized  into  classes  for  busy 
work  (attendance  here  is  voluntary) ,  the  school  still 
maintains  its  character  as  a  regular  day  school. 
At  Halle,  and  presumably  at  other  places  with 
fully  developed  auxiliary  school  systems,  the  same 
still  holds  and  will  probably  continue.  In  spite 
of  its  many  shortcomings,  the  day  school  affords 
greater  opportunities  for  fitting  the  pupil  to  take 
his  place  in  the  world  than  any  other  type  of 
institution.  In  school,  the  pupil  must  learn  to 
defend  himself  against  the  evil  influences  of  his 
comrades,  of  the  street,  and  perhaps  even  of  his 
home  surroimdings.  He  must  not  be  hedged  in 
too  closely  —  neither  must  he  be  regarded  as  an 
idiot  whose  ego  can  never  be  firmly  established. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this,  education  in  an  insti- 
tution presents  many  difficult  problems.  Not  only 
is  it  very  expensive,  but  it  also  makes  heavier 
demands  upon  those  employed  as  teachers.  A 
regular  day  school  for  defective  children  demands 
a  great  deal  from  its  teachers,  and  the  results  are 
by  no  means  certain.  It  is  very  likely  that  they 
would  be  still  more  imcertain  and  unreliable  in 
what  Maennel  has  termed  *^ closed  institutions'' 
(geschlossene  Anstcdten).  As  Gorke  states,  these 
latter  often  afford  opportimity  for  the  spread  of 
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various  forms  of  vice,  unless  there  is  adequate 
supervision  at  all  times.  We  recommend,  then, 
that  the  auxiliary  school  preserve  its  character  as 
a  day  school,  retain  its  pupils  in  the  school  as  long 
as  possible  during  the  day,  and  send  them  home 
to  their  parents  at  night. 


XIII 

THE  PREPARATION  OP  THE  AUXILIARY  SCHOOL 
PUPIL  FOR  THE  CHURCH,  AND  ESPECIALLY 
FOR   CONFIRMATION 

IT  HAS  long  been  held  that  mental  defectives 
possess  a  special  gift  for  religion  —  and  many 
have  held  that  this  was  a  sort  of  compensa- 
tion for  their  lack  of  ability  in  other  directions. 
This  idea  has  been  supported  time  and  again  by 
the  fact  that  mental  defectives  seem  to  possess  the 
ability  to  memorize  a  great  amount  of  religious 
material.  As  a  result,  such  children  have  been 
given  an  overdose,  as  it  were,  of  Bible  history,  etc. 
Ever  since  this  instruction  has  been  given  by 
auxiliary  school  teachers,  however,  this  "  over- 
feeding'*  has   been  set  aside. 

What  Inspector  Landenberger  stated  (in  School 
and  Annual  Reports  of  Hygienic  Institution  for  the 
Care  of  Mental  Defectives  and  Epileptics  at  Stettin) 
is  now  probably  recognized  as  true  -i.  e.,  that  one- 
sided  development  of  the  memory  (as,  for  example, 
with  religious  matter)    works    more   harm    than 
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good.  This  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  well-known  psychiatrists  —  A.  Romer  and 
W.  Weygandt. 

If  the  teacher  understands  how  to  bring  his  pupil 
under  the  guidance  of  God  by  means  of  religious 
instruction ;  if  he  understands  how  to  present  the 
lesson  of  divine  guidance  and  discipline  largely 
by  means  of  examples  from  his  own  personal 
experience,  he  does  not  requu-e  all  of  the  means 
which  are  needful  to  the  instruction  of  the  normal 
child  —  as  the  history  of  the  early  stages  of  the 
development  of  God's  kingdom,  and  the  established 
truths  in  epic  or  lyric  form.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  expatiate  upon  these  m  preparing  pupils  for 
confirmation.  The  auxiliary  school  pupil  will  never 
become  an  active  member  of  the  church,  nor  will 
he  ever  take  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  of 
religious  beliefs ;  but  he  will  show  his  Christianity, 
perhaps,  just  as  everyone  else  who  can  only  belong 
to  the  "silent  in  the  land,"  and  for  this  he  must 
be  prepared. 

We  must  first  learn  what  ideas  the  pupils  bring 
with  them  from  the  regular  school.  As  a  general 
rule,  their  knowledge  of  religious  matters  will  be 
small;  but  they  also  bring  with  them  varying 
powers  of  apprehension  and  of  receptivity.  It 
therefore  becomes  necessary  to  become  thoroughly 
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acquainted  with  each  of  the  candidates  if  one  wishes 
to  benefit  them  as  much  as  possible. 

Such  careful  individual  treatment  will  be  impos- 
sible, however,  if  the  auxiliary  pupil  is  placed  in 
classes  with  normal  children.  When  placed  among 
normal  children,  the  auxiliary  school  pupil  often 
fails  to  answer  even  the  simplest  question,  largely 
owing  to  unfamiliar  surroundings. 

Above  all  things,  mentally  defective  children 
should  receive  separate  instruction  for  confirma- 
tion —  they  should  not  be  prepared  at  the  same 
time  with  others. 

Next  comes  the  question  —  "  Who  shall  prepare 
this  group  of  candidates  from  the  auxiliary 
schools?"  Shall  it  fall  to  teacher  or  to  pastor? 
In  many  cities  —  notably  at  Halle  —  this  difficult 
task  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  clergyman.  Twice  a 
week,  the  principal  of  the  auxiliary  school  sets 
aside  a  room  for  this  purpose  —  so  that  prepara- 
tion for  confirmation  becomes  part  of  the  regular 
school  work,  as  it  were. 

The  clergyman  is  in  every  instance  the  young- 
est one  of  the  parish  in  which  the  school  house  is 
located;  as  assistant  pastor,  he  does  not  remain 
long  in  any  one  parish,  consequently  there  are 
frequent  changes. 

The  young  man  is  not  examined  by  his  superiors 
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as  to  his  fitness  for  the  difficult  task  assigned  to 
him.  He  simply  does  the  best  he  can;  his  own 
conscience  is  the  only  judge  of  the  character  of  his 
work. 

Would  it  not  be  more  desirable  if  the  church 
authorities  should  make  it  a  rule  that  only  he  who 
knows  the  pupils  longest  and  most  intimately 
should  be  assigned  to  prepare  them  for  confirma- 
tion ?  The  older  clergymen  are  usually  burdened 
with  the  task  of  preparing  several  classes,  therefore 
no  extra  work  should  be  imposed  upon  them. 
But  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  the  instruc- 
tion should  be  assigned  to  the  principal  or  to  the 
senior  teacher  in  the  school.  This  plan  has  been 
adopted  recently  in  Brunswick,  Breslau,  Kassel, 
Dresden,  Gorlitz  and  Konigsburg.  Usually  the 
privilege  is  assigned  by  the  church  consistory, 
with  the  right  of  recalling  it  at  any  time,  and  the 
church  authorities  reserve  Uie  right  of  supervision. 
The  city  superintendent  visits  the  school  several 
times  each  year  and  holds  an  examination  just 
before  the  confirmation.  Three  or  four  weeks 
before  that  event,  the  auxiliary  school  pupils  are 
given  over  to  the  care  of  the  parish  clergyman 
for  fiinal  instruction,  so  that  they  may  take  the 
vows  with  the  normal  candidates. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  preparation  period,  the 
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"personal  record"  of  each  auxiliary  school  candi- 
date  must  be  given  to  the  clergyman  —  so  that  he 
may  use  his  influence  with  the  children  and  their 
parents. 

The  ceremonies  of  confirmation  and  first  com- 
munion at  Halle  (in  the  presence  of  teachers  [of 
the  school)  were  always  impressive,  but  left  this 
idea -that  the  children  were  bemg  confirmed 
under  special  conditions.  At  the  age  of  confirma- 
tion, auxiliary  school  pupils  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  they  can  live  among  others  of  their  own 
age  without  noticeable  differences. 

As  material  for  instruction,  the  Command- 
ments should  be  used,  and  be  treated  mainly  from 
the  standpoint  .t  their  practical  use  in  everyday 
life.  Kiemom  ha.  mJSe  excellent  suggestions 
concernmg  methods  of  presentmg  them  to  mental 
defectives.  In  addition  to  the  Commandments, 
we  should  teach  the  three  Articles  of  the  Creed,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  command  of  baptism,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  p^ose  of  confirmation  should  be  mie  as 
clear  as  possible  to  the  candidates. 


XIV 

THE    RELATION    OP    THE    STATE    TOWARD    THE 

AUXILIARY    SCHOOL 

IN  ADDITION  to  making  provision  for  the 
spread  of  education  and  culture,  the  modem 
State  must  make  provision  for  the  care  of  those 
who  may  be  called  inefficient  from  the  economic 
point  of  view  —  i.  e.y  mental  defectives.  So  the 
auxiliary  school  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  luxury 
or  as  an  outlet  for  the  additional  expenditure 
of  public  money,  but  as  a  duty  of  the  State. 
Naumann  holds  that  ^^What  is  done  to  uplift  the 
lowest  class  of  the  people  may  be  regarded  as 
insurance  against  a  greater  loss  to  the  people  as  a 
whole."  Auxiliary  school  pupils  are  drawn  from 
among  the  poorest  classes.  Because  of  their 
inability  to  earn  a  livelihood  imless  they  are 
specially  trained  to  work,  the  community  is  often 
called  upon  to  take  care  of  them.  Without  train- 
ing, the  defective  becomes  a  "do-nothing,**  or  he 
develops  into  a  vagabond  —  both  not  only  unwel- 
come members  of  a  community,  but  injurious  to 
the  body  social. 

176 
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The  mental  defective  is  well-known  as  the 
perpetrator  of  all  sorts  of  misdemeanors  and 
crimes;  mental  deficiency  coupled  with  a  distaste 
for  work  is  a  combination  still  more  harmful. 
By  neglecting  to  make  suitable  provision  for  these 
people,  a  community  incurs  extra  expense  (1)  for 
the  care  of  the  poor,  (2)  for  the  suppression  of 
vagrancy,  or  (3)  for  the  maintenance  of  criminals. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  auxiliary  school  is  cer- 
tainly an  insurance  against  greater  loss.  A  com- 
parison of  annual  expenditures  will  probably 
show  a  saving;  for  if  we  succeed  in  making  these 
children  capable  of  earning  a  living  and  develop- 
ing into  useful  citizens,  the  community  itself  is 
strengthened.  The  establishment  and  mainten- 
ance of  auxiliary  schools  is  therefore  not  merely 
a  duty,  but  also  a  social  need.  The  larger  cities 
and  towns  seem  to  have  entered  into  a  sort  of 
friendly  rivalry  in  the  matter  of  establishing  auxil- 
iary schools,  and  the  State  has  been  ready  to 
recognize  the  newly  organized  institutions. 

Many  ideal  conditions  are  still  to  be  realized 
in  connection  with  these  schools.  In  the  first 
plac6,  compulsory  attendance  at  auxiliary  schools 
should  be  enforced  by  the  State;  and  compulsory 
school  attendance  should  be  extended  to  the 
fourteenth  year.     It  has  often  been  suggested  that 
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it  would  be  wise  to  keep  auxiliary  pupils  in  school 
for  a  year  after  they  have  reached  the  age  of 
confirmation. 

A  more  far-reaching  suggestion,  and  one  which 
will  be  most  beneficial  in  its  ultimate  results,  is  the 
demand  that  a  special  "finishing"  course  covering 
several  years  should  be  established  for  defectives  — 
attendance  to  be  compulsory.  It  is  an  unwise  plan 
to  transfer  auxiliary  school  pupils  to  the  regular 
finishmg  schools :  we  should  simply  have  a  repetition 
of  the  conditions  which  held  in  the  regular  elemen- 
tary schools  before  the  establishment  of  special 
classes  for  defectives.  The  difference  in  scholar- 
ship alone  (between  auxiliary  school  pupils  and 
those  from  the  regular  schools)  would  be  a  hind- 
rance to  the  teacher  of  the  finishing  school,  and 
it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  establish 
special  classes  in  the  latter  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  weaker  pupils.  Mgious  instruction,  readmg, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  would  of  necessity  be  con- 
tinued here,  but  certain  economic  and  civic 
questions  must  not  be  neglected. 

The  new  school  for  defectives  just  alluded  to 
has  certain  practical  demands  to  meet.  "Pre- 
paratory workshops"  should  be  established  in 
them;  their  a}m  should  be  to  teach  concretely 
the  elements  of  those  trades  which  could  be  most 
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successfully  carried  on  by  auxiliary  school  children. 
Mentally  deficient  pupils  will  seldom  succeed  in 
creating  a  meisterstiick  —  a  masterpiece.  We 
are  accomplishing  much  if  we  succeed  in  making 
them  fairly  eflScient  helpers  in  work  like  basket- 
making,  book-binding,  cabinet-making;  or  as 
assistants  to  masons,  shoemakers,  gardeners, 
farmers,  bricklayers,  etc.  Many  of  the  above- 
mentioned  trades  cannot  be  taught  in  workshops; 
visits  can  be  made,  however,  to  places  where  such 
work  is  under  way;  these  should  be  followed  by 
talks  on  the  subject.  Emphasis  should,  in  all 
cases,  be  placed  on  practical  training,  so  as  to 
enable  the  pupils  to  become  self-supporting  if 
possible. 

By  the  establishment  of  the  new  "finishing" 
school  for  defectives,  their  necessity  for  the  choice  of 
a  profession  would  be  postponed  for  several  years ; 
and  at  the  ^d  of  that  time,  the  pupil  would  prob- 
ably be  able  to  make  a  wiser  choice.  It  is  always 
a  more  or  less  difficult  matter  for  yoimg  people  to 
choose  correctly  in  the  matter  of  a  vocation. 
Auxiliary  school  pupils  give  their  consent  to  almost 
any  proposal  placed  before  them,  and  their  parents 
seldom  evince  any  knowledge  or  interest  in  the 
matter.  As  a  result,  the  decision  often  rests  with 
the  physician  and  the  auxiliary  school  teacher. 
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They  can  surmise,  at  least,  what  mental  capacity 
and  what  physical  ability  the  pupil  possesses,  and 
by  reason  of  their  advice  they  may  be  able 
to  prevent  the  constant  changes  which  the  feeble- 
minded pupil  is  so  liable  to  make. 

The  task  of  securing  suitable  positions  for  these 
children  is  of  great  importance.  Parents  often 
seek  the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  auxiliary 
school  principal,  after  they  have  been  repeatedly 
refused  by  employers.  Occasionally  the  school 
is  able  to  render  service  in  this  direction,  but,  as  a 
rule,  master  mechanics  are  unwilling  to  accept 
apprentices  from  an  auxiliary  school. 

K.  Richter  says:  *^ Would  that  our  master 
mechanics  could  be  brought  to  understand  that 
pupils  sent  out  from  our  auxiliary  schools  are  not 
nearly  as  incompetent  as  people  are  wont  to  believe; 
in  truth,  they  are  often  more  capable  in  practical 
aflfairs  than  boys  from  the  country  and  elsewhere. 
The  work  of  training  auxiliary  school  apprentices 
pays,  if  the  master  does  not  leave  the  matter  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  his  assistants,  but  looks  after  the 
boys  personally  and  bestows  the  necessary  patience, 
kindness,  and  oversight  upon  them." 

We  might  make  a  similar  statement  concerning 
girls  placed  in  factories  and  stores,  or  in  families. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  employers  will  soon  learn  to 
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make  use  of  the  "personal  records"  of  pupils 
referred  to  in  an  earlier  chapter.  The  realization 
of  this  hope  demands  much  of  the  philanthropic 
spirit.  The  State  could  render  aid  here  —  it 
might,  for  example,  oflFer  rewards  to  such  employers 
as  could  prove  conclusively  that  former  auxiliary 
school  pupils  have  so  qualified  in  their  employ 
as  to  be  admitted  to  the  guilds. 

Richter  states  that,  on  a  special  motion  of  the 
Royal  Saxon  Minister  of  the  Interior,  a  reward  of 
150  marks  is  granted  in  such  cases.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  example  will  be  followed  by  other  states. 
Associations  in  cities  having  auxiliary  schools  can 
exert  a  broader  influence;  in  Leipzig,  Konigsberg, 
and  Berlin  such  associations  already  exist. 

The  Association  for  the  Care  and  Training  of 
Mentally  Deficient  Children  in  Berlin  studies  the 
question  by  means  of  lectures  and  discussions  on 
the  instruction  and  training  of  defectives  at  home 
and  abroad;  it  understakes  to  make  a  study  of 
typical  institutions  and  organizations;  it  visits 
schools  and  institutions  devoted  to  the  training  of 
defectives ;  and  it  has  established  a  central  bureau 
of  information. 

Furthermore,  the  association  endeavours  to 
make  provision  for  all  who  need  it  — 

(a)  of  care,  food,  clothing; 
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(6)  it  seeks  to  establish  day  homes  for  children, 
where  they  are  fed  properly;  it  seeks  to  provide 
proper  care  for  such  children  during  the  vacation 
periods ; 

(c)  it  endeavours  to  place  them  under  suitable  care 
in  public  or  private  institutions  as  need  may  be; 

(d)  it  looks  after  the  appointment  of  proper  care- 
takers and  professional  assistants  who  are  to  watch 
over  the  children,  supervise  the  use  of  materials 
furnished,  and  advise  parents,  etc. 

For   those   who   have   completed   school,  the 
association  seeks 

(a)  to  advise  with  parents  and  teachers  concern- 
ing the  choice  of  a  vocation  for  the  child  before  his 
discharge  from  the  school; 

(6)  to  recommend  reliable  employers  —  men 
whose  influence  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  children; 

(c)  to  look  after  the  care  of  such  children  as  are 
not  cared  for  in  their  own  homes; 

(d)  to  establish  courses,  evening  classes  for  tech- 
nical training,  and  homes  for  gu-1  and  boy  appren- 
tices, where  they  may  learn  to  spend  profitably 
their  spare  time; 

(e)  to  render  pecuniary  assistance  where  needed; 
(/)  to  render  aid  in  special  cases  of  necessity. 
The  work  of  the  association  is  carried  on  by 

an  executive  council  and  at  the  general  assembly. 
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Adults  of  both  sexes,  regardless  of  vocation, 
political  party,  or  religion,  as  well  as  organizations, 
are  eligible  to  membership. 

The  Leipzig  Association  aims  to  gain  a  peda- 
gogical insight  into  the  nature  of  defectives,  and 
to  discover  the  best  means  of  instructing  and 
educating  them.  The  Association  endeavours  to 
accomplish  its  aim  by  arranging  meetings  and 
lectures;  by  the  establishment  of  a  library  on  the 
subject  of  defectives  and  their  care.  Meetings 
will  embrace  lectures,  discussions,  reports,  model 
teaching,  etc. 

The  Auxiliary  School  Association  at  Konigs- 
berg  has  for  its  purpose  cooperation  with  the 
auxiliary  school  in  caring  for  the  physical  and 
mental  development  of  feeble-minded  children. 
It  purposes  to  look  after  those  who  have  been  dis- 
charged from  the  school,  those  ill  in  the  school, 
and  mental  defectives  under  school  age. 

The  Association  aims  also  to  disseminate  inform- 
ation concerning  the  real  value  of  the  auxiliary 
school,  and  to  weaken  the  public  prejudice  against 
it.  The  care  of  children  who  have  left  the  school 
is  worthy  of  note.  The  Association  seeks  to  train 
these  children  to  become  self-supporting;  to 
exercise  continuous  supervision  over  them;  to 
grant  them  aid  in  case  of  need ;  protection  against 
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the  dangers  arising  from  their  weaknesses ;  placing 
children  under  proper  care  when  necessary. 

The  care  of  under-age  (school  age)  defectives 
consists  in  seeking  to  provide  better  care  for  them 
by  the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  day  nursery,  and 
placing  them  in  the  auxiliary  school  as  soon  as  they 
become  eligible  by  reason  of  age. 

At  Cologne,  Frankfort-on-Main,  and  Brussels, 
associations  aid  in  the  care  of  auxiliary  school 
pupils  who  have  been  discharged  after  confirma- 
tion.  K.  Richter  (Leipzig)  has  suggested  a  plan 
of  following  the  pupils  who  have  left  the  schools. 
Every  six  years  a  set  of  questions  is  sent  out  to  such 
of  these  former  pupils  as  can  be  foimd.  They  seek 
infonnation  especially  concerning  the  person's 
ability  to  earn  a  living;  this  work  falls  heavily 
upon  the  teachers,  perhaps,  but  it  is  a  fine  method 
of  following  up  former  pupils  and  of  testing  the 
success  of  the  school's  work. 

Boys  must  be  watched  and  cared  for  until  they 
reach  the  age  when  they  are  required  to  enter  the 
army.  That  such  oversight  is  really  necessary 
has  been  conclusively  shown  by  H.  Kielhom. 
The  fact  that  the  mental  condition  of  many  who 
enter  the  army  is  not  considered  at  all,  is  the  cause 
of  much  of  the  so-called  ill-treatment  of  soldiers 
of  which  we  hear  so  often.     Special  examinations 
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of  young  men  formerly  trained  in  auxiliary  schools 
should  be  required,  but,  indeed,  it  would  be  wiser 
to  exclude  all  such  from  any  sort  of  military 
service. 

A  special  standard  of  justice  is  recommended  in 
the  case  of  the  feeble-minded.  In  auxiliary  schools 
the  pupils  are  taught  to  distinguish  between  right 
and  wrong,  good  and  bad ;  but,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  a  constant  and  unchangeable  moral  standard, 
as  such,  can  never  be  established  for  them.  Owing 
to  numerous  reasons,  it  is  much  more  difficult  for 
these  people  to  resist  temptation  than  for  normal 
individuals.  Physical  and  nervous  conditions  often 
tend  to  distort  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  the 
feebly  endowed;  they  become  distracted  when 
the  train  of  thought  is  broken  by  something  out- 
side their  power  to  will  away ;  they  often  act  with- 
out reflection;  but  they  are  easily  guided  when 
surrounded  by  those  who  understand  them. 

In  all  cases,  the' judge  must  act  from  a  sense  of 
mercy  and  from  a  humanitarian  standpoint.  To 
regard  the  defective  as  absolutely  responsible  for  his 
acts,  and  to  punish  him  as  a  normal  person,* would 
be  like  punishing  a  cripple  because  he  was  bom  a 
cripple,  a  proceSling  which  would  tend  to  further 
deform  him.  The  penal  code  of  the  German 
Empire  empowers  the  judge  to  take  into  account 
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the  mental  condition  of  the  culprit  — "  uncon- 
sciousness" or  "  morbid  excitement ''  — states 
which  tend  to  hinder  free  action  of  the  will. 
No  reference  is  made,  however,  to  mental  deficiency 
which  may  also  have  the  same  eflFect.  At  their 
twenty-seventh  conference,  the  German  jurists 
attempted  to  remedy  this  defect.  Upon  the  advice 
of  Professors  Kahl  and  Leppmann  (Berlin)  the 
following  recommendations  have  been  made  to 
the  judicial  authorities  through  Professors  Cramner 
of  Gottingen,  Krapelin  of  Munich^  and  Kleinfeller 
of  Kiel. 

1.  Any  person,  who  at  the  time  of  committing 
a  criminal  act  is  in  such  physical  condition  that 
his  ability  to  judge  of  the  punishable  character 
of  his  acts  is  lessened,  or  his  power  to  resist  temp- 
tation is  weakened,  is  to  be  punished  according  to 
the  rules  governing  the  pimishment  for  petty 
offences.    - 

2.  In  the  case  of  youthful  offenders,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  use  be  made  of  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  twenty-seventh  conference  of  jurists,  i.  e.y 
that  enducative  measures  under  the  care  and 
direction  of  the  State  be  sut~*'tuted  for  penal 
measures. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  use  be  made  of  the 
rule  permitting  the  postponement  of  punishments. 
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4.  In  penal  institutions,  special  care  must  be 
given  to  mental  defectives. 

5.  Those  wto  come  under  the  head  of  mental 
defectives  in  Paragraph  1,  should  not  be  sent  to  the 
ordinary  penal  institutions,  but  to  the  State  reform- 
atories;  youthful  oflfenders  are  to  be  sent  to 
educational  institutions. 

6.  Mental  defectives  who  are  considered  danger- 
ous to  society  at  large,  should  be  kept  in  suitable 
institutions  until  such  time  as  they  are  considered 
fit  to  be  discharged,  even  though  their  sentences 
have  been  set  aside  or  fulfilled. 

7.  Such  discharge  is  merely  provisional,  and 
may  be  revoked  at  any  time  during  a  period  fixed 
by  law. 

8.  The  physical  condition  of  defectives  who  are 
not  considered  dangerous  to  society  at  large,  must 
be  carefully  guarded  by  the  State  after  their  dis- 
charge from  the  institutions,  or  upon  remission  of 
sentence;  they  may  be  placed  under  the  care  of 
families,  placed  in  private  institutions,  or  placed 
under  the  care  of  specially  appointed  guardians. 
The  limit  of  such  supervision  should  be  fixed 
by  law. 

9.  Special  means  should  be  taken  to  determine 
the  necessity  and  advisability  of  protective  meas- 
ures for  the  benefit  of  mental  defectives. 
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On  account  of  the  far-reaching  influence  of 
these  propositions,  a  very  important  part  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  physician  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  penal  measures.  It  is  to  be 
recommended  that  the  advice  of  the  auxiliary 
school  teacher  be  taken  into  account,  when  it  cdmes 
to  the  question  of  passing  judgment  on  a  former 
auxiliary  school  pupil.  The  former  life  and  the 
previous  development  of  the  pupil,  as  shown  by 
the  records  of  the  auxiliary  school,  should,  at  least, 
receive  consideration.  This  would  often  result  in 
the  adoption  of  milder  penal  measures,  and  would 
assist  in  the  prevention  of  further  misdemeanors. 
Perhaps  aid  could  also  be  rendered  by  auxiliary 
school  and  other  associations,  whose  members 
are  in  a  position  to  secure  legal  advice.  This  sort 
of  assistance  will  always  be  welcomed  by  auxiliary 
school  workers. 

(Hilfsschule  N.  3  publishes  an  account  of  the 
work  of  the  committee  for  the  legal  protection  of 
the  feeble-minded.  This  committee  was  appointed 
in  the  recommendation  of  the  German  Auxiliary 
School  Association.) 
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THE  TEACHING  FORCE  OF  THE  AUXILIARY  SCHOOL  — 
THE  TEACHERS  AND  THE  PRINCIPAL 

OWING  to  the  rapid  development  of  the 
auxiliary  school  system,  it  has  hitherto 
been  impossible  to  secure  properly  trained 
teachers.  The  authorities  willingly  accepted 
volunteers  from  among  the  regular  teaching 
corps.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  these  teachers 
entered  the  field  because  of  their  interest  in  and 
love  for  the  work,  as  the  remuneration  offered  was 
certainly  no  inducement. 

The  authorities  felt  that  interest  in  the  work 
was  in  itself  an  excellent  equipment ;  but  they  were 
anxious  to  secure  competent  and  experienced 
teachers  from  among  the  best  in  the  lower  grades 
of  the  Volksschule,  as  these  were  deemed  best 
suited  to  the  new  work. 

Experience  proved  the  validity  of  this  decision 
in  the  majority  of  cases;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
many  were  disappointed  and  dissatisfied  because 
of  their  lack  of  success.      For  the  sake  of  all 
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concerned,  it  was  deemed  wisest  that  these  latter 
should  withdraw  from  the  work;  and  the  authori- 
ties, exercising  greater  care  than  heretofore,  were 
anxious  to  secure  recruits  from  among  those  who 
has  taught  in  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
institutions    for    the    blind,  etc.     Unfortunately, 
however,  there  were  but  few  applications  from 
teachers  so  trained;  consequently,  the  auxiliary 
authorities  were  forced  to  draw  from  the  ranks  of 
the  regular  grade  teachers  —  and  they  decided  to 
favour  the  younger  element,  because  it  was  held 
that,  after  a  teacher  has  taught  pupils  en  mcLsse^ 
as  it  were,  for  a  number  of  years,  it  was  a  difficult 
matter  for  him  to  give  the  individual  treatment  so 
necessary    in    dealing    with    defective    children. 
Moreover,  it  is  difficult,  often,  to  adapt  oneself 
to  the  conditions  existing  in  an  auxiliary  school, 
and  many  teachers  would  consequently  lose  interest 
in  their  work;   lastly,  many  experienced  teachers 
are  too  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  of  dis- 
cipline and  drill.    Though  these  are  very  helpful, 
and  indeed  necessary,  with  ordinary  pupils,  they 
are  almost  entirely  out  of  place  with  defective 
children,  working  more  harm  than  good.     The 
auxiliary  school  teacher  must  not  be  a  stem  dis- 
ciplmarian.     Self-control  is  all  important;    sym- 
pathy is  needed;  impatience  always  works  harm, 
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and  neutralizes  the  effect  of  the  teacher's  influence. 
Again,  the  teacher  who  decides  to  enter  upon  the 
work  of  the  auxiliary  school  should  be  physically 
strong;  the  teacher  of  nervous,  fretful  tempera- 
ment could  never  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
him,  and  his  pupils  are  deprived  of  the  pleasure 
which  school  should  hold  in  store  for  them. 

Experienced  teachers  .often  are  models  in  self- 
eontcol  and  fairly  radiate  briglitness  and  gladne^; 
but,  ala.,  in  mo^  cases  the/ prefer  to  4>ain  in 
the  Volksschule.  Indeed,  it  has  been  found  a 
difficult  matter  to  obtain  teachers  for  the  auxiliary 
school  work. 

Many  times  we  have  found  teachers  who  seem- 
ingly met  all  our  demands,  and  yet  we  could 
not  be  certain  that  a  wise  choice  had  been  made. 
We  have  learned  by  experience  that  in  no  phase  of 
education  does  experiment  work  more  harm  than 
among  children  who  deviate  from  the  normal. 
As  a  result,  various  plans  were  proposed  by  auxil- 
iary  school  teachers  themselves,  by  means  of  which 
the  right  teachers  might  become  qualified  to  take 
up  the  work  of  the  auxiliary  school. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  recommended  that  new 
teachers  be  granted  the  privilege  of  making  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  classes  of  more  experienced 
teachers  —  beginning   with   the  work   of  higher 
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classes  and  proceeding  gradually  through  the 
middle  grades  to  the  lowest  grades  of  the  school. 
The  visitor  should  be  permitted  to  ask  questions 
of  the  experienced  teachers  and,  moreover,  he 
should  be  permitted  to  attend  the  conferences  of 
the  auxiliary  school  teachers. 

Secondly,  candidates  for  aiixiliary  school  posi- 
tions should  be  advised  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  all  branches  of  scientific  know- 
ledge and  technical  skill  which  have  any  bearing 
on  the  subject.  The  following  should  be  carefully 
studied ; 

1.  Demoor:  Die  anormalen  Kinder  und  ihre 
erziehliche  Behandlung  in  Haus  und  Schule 
(Abnormal  children  and  their  training  at  home 
and  in  school). 

2.  Fuchs:  Schwachsinnige  Kinder,  ihre  sitt- 
liche  und  intellectuelle  Rettung  (Feeble-minded 
children,  their  moral  and  intellectual  salvation). 

3.  Striimpell:  Fedagogische  Fathologie,  oder 
die  Lehre  von  den  Fehlern  der  Kinder  (Pedagogic 
pathology,  or  the  science  dealing  with  the  defects 
of  children). 

4.  Heller:  Grundriss  der  Heilpadagogik.  (The 
foundations  of  pedagogical  hygiene  or  corrective 
pedagogy.) 
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There  is  much  of  value,  too,  in  the  reports  of  the 
German  Auxiliary  School  Association  and  in  the 
reports  of  conferences  on  auxiliary  schools  and 
schools  for  idiots.  Kinderfehler  and  the  "Zeit- 
schrift  fiir  die  Behandlung  Schwachsinniger  und 
Epileptischer''  also  contain  valuable  information. 

The  auxiliary  school  teacher  will  also  familiarize 
himself  with  the  history  and  organization  of  the 
auxiliary  school  system,  and  naturally  interest 
himself  in  the  social  and  scientific  questions  bear- 
mg  on  his  chosen  work. 

Psychology,  hygiene,  corrective  pedagogy  (how 
to  correct  defects  of  speech,  etc.)  will  also  claim  the 
teacher's  interest  and  attention. 

Lastly,  it  is  recommended  that  the  teacher 
follow  a  suitable  course  of  lectures.  Hitherto 
such  courses  have  not  been  given  to  any  great 
extent. 

In  1899,  the  first  of  these  courses  was  established 
in  Zurich.  Kinderfehler  reports  that  this  course 
was  attended  by  more  teachers  from  pedagogical 
schools,  than  from  auxiliary  schools. 

In  1904  an  attempt  was  made  at  Jena  to  establish 
a  course  especially  adapted  to  meet  the  demands 
of  auxiliary  school  teachers.  The  pedagogical 
departments  of  the  so-called  vacation  schools, 
offered  lectures  on  defects  of  character  in  childhood 
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and  youth,  psychology,  defective  speech  in  child- 
hood, and  brain  physiology ;  demonstrations  were 
given  by  reference  to  feeble-minded  and  defective 
children. 

These  courses  of  lectures  will  retain  their  value 
as  preparatory  work  for  auxiliary  school  teachers 
until  the  State  demands  specially  trained  teachers 
(i. «.,  teachers  trained  in  special  institutions). 

The  State  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  establish 
training  schools  for  the  training  of  auxiliary  school 
teachers;  neither  can  we  expect  the  student  in  a 
normal  school  to  decide  whether  he  will  teach  in 
an  auxiliary  school  or  in  the  regular  folk  school. 
This  might  be  possible  if  all  institutions  for  training 
teachers  gave  a  special  coujrse  in  pedagogy  as 
applied  to  auxiliary  schools. 

The  authorities  are  working  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  a  fiu*ther  step  is  needed.  To  quote  from 
a  Prussian  resolution  of  1901,  concerning  the 
training  of  teachers:  "We  should  give  normal 
students  a  sound  pedagogical  training  dealing  with 
the  normal  development  of  the  mental  life  of  the 
child  and  its  most  important  pathological  aspects." 
It  is  to  be  feared  that,  owing  to  the  already  over- 
crowded curriculum,  the  introduction  of  new  sub- 
jecls  will  scarcely  meet  with  favour. 

The  normal  schools  cannot  be  expected  to  train 
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specialists  —  but  we  might  arouse  greater  interest 
in  the  various  phases  of  pedagogy  as  applied  to 
auxiliary  school  children.  In  recent  years  pupil 
teachers  have  been  accorded  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind 
and  idiots;  they  might  now  be  permitted  to  visit 
an  auxiliary  school  in  session.  This  should  be 
followed  by  a  short  introduction  to  the  history, 
development,  and  literature  of  the  auxiliary  school 
system.  The  practice  school  should  contain  a 
section  for  the  training  of  feeble-minded  children. 
This  would  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
student,  though  the  work  might  be  said  to  prove 
too  difficult  for  beginners,  and  for  this  reason  the 
plan  might  fail. 

There  is  another  plan  worth  trying.  The  state 
might  establish,  preferably  in  a  university  town, 
a  centre  for  the  auxiliary  school  teachers  of  the 
surrounding  district.  A  model  auxiliary  school 
should  be  established  here,  and  its  teachers  should 
be  well  grounded  in  the  theory  as  well  as  in  the 
practice  of  teaching. 

In  connection  with  physicians,  jurists,  and 
others,  these  teachers  should  hold  lectures  annually 
for  graduates  recommended  by  the  university 
authorities. 

A    final    examination  —  similar    to    that    for 
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teachers  in  intermediate  schools  or  institutions  for 
deaf  mutes  —  should  be  given ;  a  successful 
examination  would  qualify  the  candidate  to  become 
an  auxiliary  school  teacher. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  the  custom  to  assign  the 
head  master  of  a  folk  school  to  the  principalship 
of  aiixiliary  schools.  This  man  then  has  a  double 
duty  to  discharge  —  for  he  retains  his  position  as 
rector  of  the  elementary  school.  Perhaps,  later 
on,  the  question  of  appointing  auxiliary  school 
principals,  as  the  result  of  an  examination,  will  be 
considered.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  head 
master,  who  is  interested  in  auxiliary  school  work, 
may  be  of  great  service  in  it,  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  special  preparation  seems  necessary,  it  seems 
wisest  to  have  a  special  director  for  each  auxiliary 
school. 

It  is  self-evident,  too,  that  the  director  should  be 
a  pedagogue  rather  than  a  physician  —  the 
numerous  problems  which  arise  are  best  treated 
from  the  pedagogical  standpoint,  even  when  the 
physical  is  concerned.  Certain  questions  will 
come  up  repeatedly  for  discussion  at  teachers' 
meetings  —  questions  concerning  organization, 
method,  etc.  The  school  physician  should  attend 
these  conferences  in  order  to  lend  his  assistance. 

Up  to  the  present,  we  have  been  referring  to 
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male  teachers  only ;  but  we  do  not  wish  to  exclude 
women  from  working  among  aiixiliary  school 
pupils.  Though  we  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to 
relegate  the  entire  care,  education,  and  training  of 
defectives  to  women,  as  is  done  in  certain  lands  out- 
side our  own  —  we  confess  that  it  would  be  very 
unwise  to  dispense  with  their  aid  entirely.  Curi- 
ously enough,  there  are  few  women  teachers  in 
the  auxiliary  schools  of  Germany  —  though  for 
a  long  time  their  aid  in  teaching  manual  training 
and  gymnastics  to  girls  has  been  thought  desirable. 
The  influence  exerted  by  the  women  teachers 
would  be  a  decided  gain  to  auxiliary  school  work. 


XVI 

THE  PEDAOOOICAL  VALUE  OF  THE  AUXILIARY 

SCHOOL 

THE  auxiliary  school  question  possesses  many 
phases  and  aspects.  It  interests  the  phil- 
anthropist, the  man  interested  in  political  econ- 
omy, the  jurist ;  it  concerns  also  pastors,  physicians, 
and  military  officers.  Naturally  enough,  however, 
the  teacher  is  the  one  for  whom  the  question 
posseses  the  greatest  interest. 

To  teach  in  an  auxiliary  school  is  not  a  sinecure 
by  any  means.  The  teacher  here  is  led  by  the 
very  difficulties  of  his  work  to  make  a  deep  study 
of  the  subject.  He  learns  the  various  methods 
of  psychological  observation  and  he  discovers 
presently  that  a  knowledge  of  the  development  of 

at3rpical  children  may  aid  in  the  understanding  of 
normal  children.  So  by  careful  study  he  becomes 
a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  genetic  psychology,  and 
his  discoveries  render  valuable  service  to  the  field 
of  general  pedagogy. 
This  splendid  outlook  is  by  no  means  an  impos- 
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sibility,  for  auxiliary  school  pedagogy  is  still  in  its 
infancy  and  the  auxiliary  school  teacher  is  still 
able  to  work  freely,  without  being  hampered  by 
too  many  restrictions;  in  addition  to  this,  peda- 
gogy in  general  is  undergoing  constant  reorgani- 
zation and  adaptation. 

In  confirmation  of  this  statement,  we  have  but 
to  think  for  a  moment  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place,  m  recent  years,  concerning  the  charac- 
ter of  instruction  in  the  first  school  years,  in  the 
matter  of  co-education,  etc. 

The  auxiliary  school  can  serve  as  a  pedaTOs^ical 
seminary  in  the  widest  signification  of  the  t!rm. 
because  it  possesses  abundant  opportunities  for 
experiment  and  observation.  It  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  state  that  the  auxiliary  school  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  station  for  pedagogic  vivisec- 
tion, as  it  were  —  neither  is  the  auxiliary  school 
pupil  to  be  regarded  as  the  subject  for  experiment ; 
but  the  auxiliary  school  may  well  become  a  sort  of 
higher  school  for  all  schools,  and  especially  for  the 
regular  elementary  school,  by  means  of  the  efforts 
put  forth  by  its  excellently  practical  and  theoretical 
corps  of  teachers. 


XVII 

THE    EDUCATION    OP    EXCEPTIONAL    CHILDREN    IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

EDUCATIONAL  aims  and  ideals  have  under- 
gone many  a  change  since  the  days 
when  scholars  withdrew  from  the  world,  and 
endeavoured  to  place  themselves  beyond  all 
worldly  influence  of  any  kind.  Through  succes- 
sive stages  of  change  and  development,  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  our  aim  is  a  very  broad 
one  —  we  endeavour  to  study  man  not  only  in  his 
relation  to  the  Creator  and  to  his  fellow-men  — 
we  include,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  all  creatures, 
all  natural  phenomena,  and  even  the  inorganic 
world;  but  even  yet,  educational  ideals  are  in 
process  of  evolution.  Within  a  comparatively 
recent  time,  prominent  educators  have  advanced 
the  idea  that  education  should  aim  to  place  man 
in  possession  of  his  ^^intellectual  inheritances" 
(Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler);  more  recently 
still,  stress  has  been  placed  on  fitting  the  *^  child  for 
his  environment ' '  (Bailey,  Hodge,  Bigelow) .    Here- 
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lofore,  and  perhaps  even  yet,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  we  have  been  prone  to  hold  to  a  sort  of 
training  which  would  fit  the  child  for  his  future 
life  as  an  "  individual  and  as  a  member  of  society,'* 
as  we  have  termed  it.  But  the  present  life  of 
the  child  in  his  present  environment  was  almost 
entirely  ignored.  We  have  been  wont,  too,  to  lay 
too  great  stress  on  subject-matter,  and  we  have 
paid  but  little  attention  to  the  child,  whom  we 
have  regarded  as  a  sort  of  little  man,  instead  of  as  a 
child  with  peculiar  feelings,  emotions,  and  thoughts 
of  his  own. 

Fortunately,  the  trend  of  modern  educational 
development  is  toward  a  training  more  than  ever 
closely  related  to  the  pupil's  daily  life,  and  more  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  man,  we  are  taking  into 
consideration  the  individual  capacities  and  abilities 
of  our  pupils.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant step  we  have  yet  taken. 

As  Americans,  we  are  justly  proud  of  our  splen- 
did system  of  public  education,  which  the  State 
regards  as  the  foremost  factor  in  its  advancement, 
and  as  its  chief  protection  and  safeguard.  We 
have  long  recognized  the  truth  that  pupils  on  reach- 
ing the  period  of  adolescence  give  evidence  of 
varymg  abilities  and  inclinations,  and,  in  our 
educational  system,  we  have  made  allowance  for 
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this  by  providing  different  courses  in  our  secondary 
schools  and  colleges.  Child  study,  genetic  psy- 
chology, and  careful  observation  have  convinced 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  that  children 
in  all  stages  of  development  present  varying  kinds 
and  degrees  of  ability  and  capacity  —  physical 
and  mental  —  and  that  differentiation  in  curricula 
and  in  training  are  fully  as  needful  and  important 
in  the  case  of  young  children  as  in  the  case  of  their 
older  brothers  and  sisters. 

In  relation  to  this.  Dr.  James  P.  Haney  writes: 
"We  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  thought  of 
presenting  to  the  normal  adolescent  various  forms 
of  instruction,  especially  adapted  to  his  mental 
capacity,  but  we  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  the 
idea  that  to  the  normal  or  subnormal  child  should 
be  presented  material  specifically  adapted  to  his 
training  and  education.'' 

Miss  Margaret  Bancroft  (Principal  of  the  Ban- 
croft-Cox Training  School  of  Haddonfield,  N.  J.) 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "for  long  centuries 
the  problems  that  face  the  teachers  of  normal 
children  have  been  met  and  discussed,  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  intelligence,  and  valuable  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  educational  principles  that 
obtain  in  our  schools  and  colleges  to-day.  It  was 
reserved  for  comparatively  recent  times  to  direct 
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attention  to  subnormal  types  of  intellect,  and  to 
formulate  principles  adapted  to  the  much  more 
complex  and  difficult  task  of  developing  the  powers 
latent  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  constitution  of 
a  relatively  small  (though  numerically  large)  num- 
ber of  persons  who  come  into  the  world  handicapped 
by  mental  and  moral  deficiency. 

"Moreover,  as  the  importance  of  preventive 
measures  is  yearly  becoming  more  fully  realized 
by  the  medical  profession,  so  in  the  educational 
field  it  is  being  more  clearly  apprehended  that  the 
general  dissemination  of  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples will  lead  to  a  constantly  diminishing  number 
of  children  of  defective  mentality." 

We  are  making  progress  in  the  right  direction. 
Within  a  comparatively  recent  time,  a  number  of 
cities  and  towns  have  taken  up  seriously  the 
problem  of  the  education  and  training  of  the 
exceptional  child  in  the  public  schools  —  notably 
New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Provi- 
dence, Springfield,  Mass.  The  term  "exceptional  '* 
is  a  broad  one,  including  all  children  who  fall  below 
the  normal,  physically,  intellectually  or  morally  — 
the  deaf,  the  blind,  cripples,  "  incorrigibles," 
"over  age  children,"  and  finally  the  dullards  and 
the  so-called  mental  defectives. 

These  children  are  taught  in  special  classes  of 
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from  twelve  to  twenty  pupils  by  teachers  who,  in 
many  cases,  have  been  specially  trained  for  the 
work. 

The  growth  of  an  intense  interest  in  scientific 
child  study  has  been  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  development  of  these  special  classes.  Dr. 
E.  R.  Johnstone  (Superintendent  of  the  School  for 
Feeble-minded  Boys  and  Girls  at  Vineland,  N.  J.) 
says:  "  We  must  use  every  endeavour  in  our  special 
class  work  to  remove  from  the  grades  all  children 
whose  physicalor  mental  infirmities  unfit  them  for 
normal  life  and  progress  with  normal  children. 

"  We  must  remember  that  it  is  the  normal  child 
who  suffers  most  from  contact  with  the  special 
child  who  is  unable  to  follow  the  work  of  the  class. 
The  special  child  takes  more  than  his  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  teacher,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  special  child  does  not  benefit  suflSciently  to 
entitle  him  to  this  extra  attention.  The  special 
class  must  be  a  clearing-house.  To  it  will  not  only 
be  sent  the  slightly  blind  and  partially  deaf,  but  also 
the  incorrigibles,  the  mental  deficients,  the  cripples. 
In  the  beginning,  it  must  be  expected  that  more 
than  one  of  these  types  will  be  found  in  the 
same  class  room,  and  indeed  all  of  them  may  drift 
in.  The  teacher  must  not  become  discouraged. 
As  a  better  understanding  comes,  there  will  be 
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closer  differentiation,  and  separation  will  be  more 
complete." 

Exceptional  children  are  foimd  in  every  com- 
munity, and  the  problem  of  deciding  on  those  who 
need  special  training  is  a  very  delicate  one.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  draw  a  definite  line  of  dis- 
tinction  between  the  normal  and  the  exceptional 
child.  Perhaps  the  greatest  difference  between 
them  lies  in  what  Dr.  Haney  has  termed  a  "dif- 
ference in  power  to  fimction.  This  difference  is 
dependent  on  differences  in  structure,  leading, 
perhaps,  to  what  we  call  a  lack  of  intellectual  power. 
Stated  in  medical  terms,  the  defective  has  suffered 
an  arrest  of  development,  the  cause  of  which  may 
be  functional  or  central."  The  developmental 
defects  of  childhood  and  youth  offer  a  splendid 
field  of  research  and  investigation  which  is  of  most 
vital  interest  to  the  physician,  the  teacher,  and  to 
the  parent,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  will 
soon  realize  the  importance  of  this  work,  not  only 
to  the  success  of  the  child's  education,  but  to  his 
physical  and  mental  welfare. 

Defective  children  fall  into  so  many  types  and 
call  for  such  widely  different  treatment  that  it  is 
unwise  to  group  them  together.  We  are  all  more 
or  less  familiar  with  several  of  these  types.  The 
conunonest,  perhaps,  includes  those  cases  arising 
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from  defects  of  the  special  senses,  of  sight  or  hear- 
ing,  ranging  from  those  totally  blind  or  deaf,  to 
those  suffering  more  or  less  from  minor  defects 
which  hinder  their  progress.  The  deaf  and  the 
blind  have  been  provided  for  in  numerous  State 
and  private  institutions  for  many  years.  Recently 
we  have  realized  the  importance  of  correcting 
defects  of  sight  and  hearing  in  school  children 
as  a  result  of  special  study  of  the  subject.  In 
1902,  the  Department  of  Special  Education  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  its  chairman, 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  closer  cooperation 
between  teachers  at  large,  and  those  engaged  in 
the  education  of  children  requiring  special  methods 
of  instruction  —  i.  e.,  teachers  of  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  and  the  feeble-minded.  The  words  of  Dr. 
Bell  in  his  opening  address  are  full  of  suggestion. 
He  calls  attention  to  the  large  number  of  pupils 
in  our  public  schools  who  suffer  from  defective 
sight  or  hearing.  "The  number  having  defective 
hearing,''  he  says,  '^  probably  outnumbers  the 
deaf-mute  population.  These  pupils  are  not  deaf 
enough  for  special  schools.  What  is  done  with 
them,  or  for  them  ?  They  are  drifting  along  in  the 
public  schools;  and  teachers  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  them.    Now  can  not  we,  who  teach  the 
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totally  deaf,  give  you  information  who  are  teaching 
the  partially  deaf?**  The  same  holds  true  in  the 
case  of  pupils  handicapped  in  their  school  work  by 
defective  vision.  Dr.  Bell  suggests  that  an  inters 
change  of  ideas  will  be  mutually  helpful.  Dr. 
Harris,  continuing  the  discussion  says,  ""  I  approve 
heartily  of  Dr.  Bell's  plan,  by  which  mutual 
benefit  will  result  to  special  and  general  teachers 
alike.  The  special  teacher  focuses  his  mind  on 
particular  difficulties  and  defects;  then  invents 
methods  and  devices  by  which  the  defects  are 
removed;  then  he  writes  out  his  ideas  relating 
to  these  devices,  and  general  teachers  learn 
from  his  experience  what  is  valuable  for  their 
own  uses." 

During  the  past  year,  a  school  for  the  deaf  has 
been  opened  in  New  York  City  in  connection  with 
its  public  school  system.  The  results  of  its  first 
year's  work  have  fully  justified  the  wisdom  of  its 
organization.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to 
establish  shortly  a  public  school  for  the  blind. 
The  tendency  these  days  is  to  keep  exceptional 
children  in  vital  living  relations  with  their  families 
and  friends,  so  that,  as  they  grow  older,  they 
'"will  find  a  natural  adjustment  in  the  social  life" 
of  their  environment. 

A  second  type  of  the  exceptional  child  embraces 
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those  suffering  from  a  ^^disturbance  of  the  blood- 
making  apparatus"  —  children  suffering  from 
anaemia,  malnutrition,  etc.;  children  who,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  adenoids  or  other  growths, 
suffer  from  lack  of  properly  oxygenated  blood, 
and  are  consequently  dull  or  "backward.'*  The 
best  sort  of  treatment  for  these  children  includes 
plenty  of  good  food,  fresh  au-  and  sleep,  to  build 
them  up  physically.  To  quote  again  from  Dr. 
Haney:  "Once  their  blood  is  raised  in  quality 
and  quantity,  and  their  nutritive  processes  im- 
proved,  they  brighten  mentally,  and  are  able 
to  retake  their  places  with  their  normal  mates." 

A  third  type  is  the  so-called  incorrigible  child. 
Statistics  show  that  the  great  majority  of  incor- 
rigible cases  —  especially  among  boys  —  is  to  be 
found  in  the  third  and  fourth  year  grades  of  our 
elementary  schools,  among  boys  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  fourteen.  Why  should  boys  of  twelve 
and  fourteen  be  found  in  third  and  fourth  year 
grades,  when  presumably  they  have  entered  school 
at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  ? 

There  are  reasons  physiological,  and  reasons 
psychological.  Under  the  former,  it  may  be 
stated  that,  as  a  result  of  careful  investigation,  we 
have  learned  that  many  so-called  incorrigibles  are 
suffering  from  defects  of  sight  or  hearing,  or  from 
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the  pernicious  effects  of  malnutrition  due  to 
adenoids,  or  other  post-nasal  growths.  When  the 
defect  has  been  remedied  by  supplying  the  child 
with  "properly  adjusted*'  eye  glasses,  or  by 
alleviating  the  ear  trouble,  or  by  removing  the 
obstructions  in  the  pharynx,  the  child  often  under- 
goes a  "reformation"  which  is  little  short  of 
miraculous. 

In  many  cases,  incorrigibility  may  be  traced  to 
the  indifference,  or  negligence  or  poverty  of  the 
parents.  We  are  endeavouring  to  overcome  the 
former  by  seeking  to  gain  the  interest  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  parents  in  the  work  of  their  children, 
by  means  of  parents'  meetings,  school  exhibits, 
reports  of  various  kinds,  and  even  by  visits  to  their 
homes. 

Truancy  and  the  evil  influence  of  depraved  com- 
panions are  other  fruitful  sources  of  delinquency. 
The  compulsory  education  law,  while  not  at  all 
sufficient,  is  still  a  check  on  truancy.  To  offset 
the  bad  influence  requires  all  the  tact  and  skill  of 
parents  and  teachers.  In  New  York  City  schools 
(and,  presumably,  in  the  schools  of  other  large 
cities),  the  question  of  the  so-called  "over  age"  child 
is  a  very  important  one.  Many  of  these  children 
are  of  foreign  birth,  and  are  handicapped  at  the 
start  by  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  language. 
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Placed  in  classes  with  younger  pupils,  they  soon 
lose  all  interest  in  the  school  and  its  work,  and  fall 
behind.  To  obviate  this,  special  classes  have  been 
organized.  The  course  of  study  is  adapted  to  their 
needs  and  the  pupils  are  advanced  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  This  plan  does  not  always  meet  with 
unqualified  success,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  (held  in  Chicago  in  February,  1909), 
Miss  Julia  Richman,  District  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  New  York  City,  stated  that  "all  schopl 
types  of  ^badness*  need  classification.  Many  of 
these  under  careful  classification  would  no  longer 
be  considered  *bad/*'  There  is  much  truth  and 
significance  in  this  statement.  We  are  too  ready 
to  judge  children's  acts  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
grown-up,  with  established  standards  of  right  and 
wrong.  As  parents  and  teachers,  we  need  a  better 
understanding  of  child  nature,  and  a  broader 
sympathy.  In  all  cases  of  delinquency,  we  should 
seek  to  ascertain  the  motive  which  prompted  the 
deed.  As  Miss  Richman  says,  "A  boy's  wrong 
acts  are  often  due  not  so  much  to  the  deliberate 
choosing  of  wrong  after  he  knows  the  right,  but 
to  the  lack  of  any  sense  of  right  or  wrong."    Dr. 
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E.  R.  Johnstone  (of  Vineland)  has  constantly 
sought  to  impress  his  classes  with  the  same  truth  — 
"that  children  are  not  really  bad,  as  a  rule,  though 
they  may  do  wrong  occasionally";  and  in  most 
cases  the  so-called  wrong-doing  is  due  to  ignorance, 
or  disease,  or  lack  of  training,  or  poor  and  undevel- 
oped judgment.  The  child  is  to  be  developed 
morally  as  well  as  physically  and  mentally;  in 
time,  his  moral  nature,  aroused  and  developed  and 
rightly  trained,  will  establish  standards  of  right 
and  wrong;  until  that  time  comes,  we  must  endea- 
vour to  be  patient,  and  to  guide  rather  than  to 
repress.  The  truly  successful  teacher  studies  her 
pupils  as  individuals,  and  adapts  disciplinary 
methods  to  suit  special  typical  cases.  The  Ger- 
mans have  a  saying, "  Mann  muss  nicht  alle  Kinder 
liber  einen  Kamm  scheren"  —  and  this  is  as  valid 
in  the  realm  of  ethical  training,  as  in  the  physical 
or  intellectual  phases  of  the  child's  development. 
Let  us  therefore  recognize  the  child's  weakness, 
and  seek,  "not  to  make  correction  in  the  shortest 
and  easiest  way,  by  might,'*  but  let  us  endeavour 
first  of  all  to  strengthen  and  uplift  the  child  him- 
self, and  to  remember  always,  that  "the  boy  is  a 
boy,  not  a  man." 

In  the  last  analysis,  a  certain  number  of  incor- 
rigible cases  are  found  to  be  mentally  deficient  or 
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feeble-minded.  The  defective  may  sufFer  from 
impaired  vision  or  hearing,  he  may  be  anaemic, 
he  may  be  a  victim  of  certain  orthopedic  defects, 
but  in  addition,  there  is  an  actual  lack  of  nerve 
tissue  m  the  higher  nerve  centres,  due  perhaps  to 
prenatal  causes,  or  to  the  after  effects  of  serious 
illnesses  —  for  example,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
or  the  cerebral  complications  of  certain  fevers. 
As  a  rule,  the  congenital  defective  shows  unmis- 
takable signs  of  arrested  growth;  these  may  not 
be  manifested  in  cases  of  acquired  deficiency. 
Though  these  sign,  ^  more  ^r  less  tamUiar  to 
teachers  who  have  paid  even  slight  attention  to  the 
subject,  an  enumeration  of  those  most  common  and 
most  readily  recognized  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  most  distinctive  signs  appear,  of  course, 
about  the  head  and  in  the  face.  The  hair  is  usually 
coarse,  dry,  and  of  scanty  growth.  The  low  "hair 
line'*  and  fuzzy  growth  on  the  face  are  character- 
istic of  a  certain  definite  type.  The  occipital  bald 
spot  is  usually  indicative  of  rickets. 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  head  must  be  taken 
into  careful  consideration.  Note,  for  example, 
the  "square"  skull  of  the  child  who  has  been  a 
victim  of  rickets;  the  large,  roimd  head  of  hydro- 
cephalus, in  contrast  with  the  small  and  character- 
istically shaped  head  of  the  microcephalic;    the 
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prominent  frontal  bosses,  and  "overacting  frontal 
muscles/*  The  skin  of  the  defective  is  often  cold, 
and  clammy,  or  harsh,  dry,  and  scaly.  The  com- 
plexion of  certain  types  deserves  mention,  for 
example,  the  dull,  pale  colour  of  the  cretin.  Facial 
expression,  or  almost  total  lack  of  expression,  are 
also  characteristic  in  different  types.  The  eyes 
may  be  narrow  and  slant  as  in  the  Mongolian  type ; 
inequalities  of  the  pupils  may  denote  that  the  child 
has  been  a  sufferer  from  meningitis,  or  they  may 
indicate  serious  lesions  in  the  central  nervous 
structure.  The  ears  may  be  badly  formed,  irregular, 
badly  set;  there  may  be  discharge  or  inflammation. 
The  broad  bridge  of  the  nose,  together  with  a  certain 
lack  of  expression,  and  mouth  breathing,  usually 
indicate  the  presence  of  adenoids.  Certain  mal- 
formations of  the  palate  and  uvula,  and  irregulari- 
ties of  the  teeth  are  ajso  significant.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  neck  and  throat  may  disclose  glandular 
swellings  due  to  tuberculosis  or  other  causes. 
Physicians  usually  note  also  the  thyroid  gland  and 
its  size.  Malformations  and  distortions  of  the 
limbs  are  common;  one  need  but  mention  the 
curiously  distorted  limbs  due  to  rickets ;  the  short, 
square,  kubby  fingers  and  squat  hand  of  the  cretin, 
and  the  curious  little  finger  of  the  Mongolian  type. 
But  aside  from  all  these  physical  defects,  it  is  in 
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the  realm  of  the  intelligence  that  the  deficiency 
is  most  clearly  shown.  Imperfections  in  nervous 
structure  lead  to  defective  innervation,  so-called* 
The  proper  nervous  balance  is  lacking;  coordina- 
tion is  imperfect;  the  powers  of  judging  and 
reasoning  are  weak  and  imcertain;  voluntary 
attention  and  concentration  are  either  impossible, 
or  nearly  so.  The  will  is  weak,  the  tastes  dis- 
torted or  exaggerated;  the  moral  sense  is  often 
lacking  or  is  perverted.  As  has  been  stated  by 
many  experts,  the  defective  may  often  be  trained 
so  as  to  become  self-supporting,  but  he  seldom, 
if  ever,  becomes  self-directing. 

The  exceptional  child  in  the  puplic  school  has 
long  been  a  problem  unsolved.  The  line  between 
the  normal  and  the  subnormal  can  scarcely  be 
determined;  often  the  difference  is  exceedingly 
slight.  For  the  lowest  types,  provision  has  long 
been  made  by  the  State,  but  until  recently,  the 
slightly  exceptional  child  has  been  sadly  neglected. 

Let  us  return  for  a  time  to  the  problem  of  the 
subnormal  and  their  care  by  the  State.  Within 
the  confines  of  a  single  chapter,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  present  more  than  a  mere  outline  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  care  and  training  of  the 
feeble-minded  in  the  United  States,  with  perhaps 
a  brief  description  of  a  few  of  the  most  widely 
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known  and  typical  State  institutions.  We  shall 
then  take  up  briefly  the  question  of  the  care  and 
training  of  exceptional  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  a  few  of  the  larger  cities.  From  the 
foregoing  chapters,  we  have  noted  that  the  work 
among  the  defective  classes  formed  the  object 
of  a  sort  of  general  philanthropic  movement, 
which  took  its  rise  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
England,  and  extended  rapidly  through  other 
European  coxmtries,  and  into  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  the  first  experiment  in  the  training  of 
imbecile  or  idiotic  children  in  this  country  was 
that  made  in  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  about  1818.  This 
experiment  was  fairly  successful  in  its  results,  but 
it  was  of  short  duration. 

In  1846,  Edward  Seguin  jtublished  a  treatise 
on  idiocy  entitled  "Traitement  moral.  Hygiene  et 
Education  des  Idiots,  et  des  autres  Enfants 
arrieres,"  which  has  always  been  regarded  as 
the  standard  text  book  on  the  subject.  Dr. 
Seguin  came  to  the  United  States  in  1848,  and 
visited  the  newly  founded  school  for  the  feeble- 
minded at  Waltham,  Mass.  Later,  he  went  to 
Albany,  where  he  rendered  valuable  assistance 
to  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur  in  the  organization  of  the 
experimental  school  which  eventuially  developed 
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into  the  New  York  State  Institution  for  Feeble- 
minded Children,  now  located  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
As  early  as  1837  or  1838,  Dr.  Seguin  had 
established  a  school  for  the  care  and  training  of 
idiots  in  connection  with  the  Hospital  for  Incur- 
ables in  Paris.  His  work  met  with  success,  and,  in 
time,  he  received  the  approval  of  the  French 
Academy.  Much  of  Dr.  Seguin's  work  is  based 
on  his  theory  that  idiocy  is  a  sort  of  prolonged 
infancy;  in  his  work  he  endeavored  to  arouse, 
stimulate,  and  further  the  process  of  development, 
mental  and  physical.  Dr.  Seguin  finally  settled 
in  New  York  City,  where  he  continued  his  work 
until  his  death  in  1880.  The  Seguin  Physiological 
School  for  the  Training  of  Children  of  Arrested 
Development  is  still  conducted  at  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  by  Mrs.  Seguin,  along  the  lines  laid  down 
by  her  husband.  The  school  is  a  select  private 
boarding  school,  accommodating  only  a  limited 
number  of  pupils;  much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
physical  and  physiological  problems  presented 
by  the  various  pupils.  The  school  is  located  in 
a  beautiful  section  of  Orange;  the  visitor  is 
impressed  at  once  by  the  home-like  atmosphere, 
the  refined  surroundings  and  the  air  of  cheerful- 
ness  and  content  which  pervades.  The  Seguin 
School  is  one  of  the  best  known  private  institutions 
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of  its  kind  in  this  country.  At  the  Haddonfield 
Training  School  for  Those  Mentally  Deficient  or 
Peculiarly  Backward,  conducted  by  the  Misses 
Margaret  Bancroft  and  Jean  W.  Gox,  manual 
training,  physical  training,  and  music  receive 
much  attention.  The  pupils  at  this  school  receive 
a  great  deal  of  individual  attention. 

Among  the  larger  public  institutions  the  follow- 
ing have  been  chosen  as  typical:  The  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Feeble-minded  at  Waltham, 
Mass.,  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  State 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  In 
1848,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  resolved  to 
grant  a  small  annual  appropriation  —  about  $2,500 
■ — for  experimental  purposes.  The  school  was 
opened  in  October,  1848,  and,  for  a  number  of 
years  was  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  under  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe  and  Mr.  James  B.  Richards. 
Later,  it  became  an  independent  institution,  and 
as  such  was  transferred  to  Waltham  in  1889.  The 
work  of  Dr.  George  G.  Tarbell,  who  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  institution  from  1878-1883,  marks 
a  new  era  in  the  training  of  the  feeble-minded. 
Dr.  Tarbell  held  firmly  to  the  value  and  necessity 
of  manual  occupations  for  defectivesj^  especially 
such  occupations  as  could  be  carried  on  out-of- 
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doors;  he  also  advocated  the  need  of  making 
special  provision  for  the  so-called  institutional 
or  asylum  cases,  i.  e.,  those  of  lowest  grade.  In 
compliance  with  his  repeated  requests,  a  large 
tract  of  land  was  purchased  near  Templeton  in 
1897,  where  the  "colony'*  plan  was  adopted. 
The  boys  and  men  are  sent  to  Templeton;  the 
girls  and  women  remain  at  Waltham.  Though 
the  colony  plan  is  still  in  process  of  development 
many  important  truths  have  already  been  made 
manifest.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  large  number 
of  men  and  boys,  properly  trained,  and  under 
adequate  supervision,  are  capable  of  doing  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  on  the  farms.  The 
wisdom  of  retaining  the  men  and  boys  on  farms, 
and  of  training  the  women  and  girls  to  various 
domestic  employments,  has  been  demonstrated 
again  and  again.  The  economic  value  of  this 
sort  of  training  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  though 
this  b  really  of  secondary  importance;  in  addition 
to  this,  however,  we  must  remember  that  any 
sort  of  training  which  makes  these  people  capable 
with  their  hands,  or  helpful  in  any  way  to  them- 
selves or  to  others,  will  tend  to  their  success,  not 
only  as  individuals  but  as  members  of  society. 

At  Waltham  and  Templeton,  the  educational 
plan  is  as  follows: 
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I.  The  training  of  low-grade  inmates.  This 
may  seem  very  elementary,  but  it  is  most  important. 
From  the  beginning,  attention  is  directed  to  the 
diet,  care  of  the  person,  and  clothing.  Training 
of  the  voluntary  muscles  is  systematically  carried 
out  by  means  of  various  exercises,  in  play,  and 
even  through  hard  work.  The  sense  of  rhythm 
and  the  love  of  music  are  called  upon  to  aid  in 
teaching  these  pupils  to  march,  to  run,  etc.,  first 
in  imitation  of  the  leader  or  teacher,  and  later 
at  the  word  of  command.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  competitive  sports  also  play  an  important 
part  in  the  training.  Industrial  and  manual 
training  also  receive  a  good  share  of  attention. 

II.  Classes  for  the  training  of  the  special  senses 
and  voluntary  motor  power.  Kindergarten 
material  plays  an  important  part  in  the  sense 
training  work. 

III.  Kindergarten  and  primary  grade  classes. 
Careful  grading  is  an  important  feature  of  the 
work  in  this  department.  The  main  purpose 
of  all  this  training  is  found  in  the  query,  "  What 
bearing  will  it  have  on  the  child's  future?"  and 
the  teachers  keep  constantly  in  view  the  danger 
of  overdoing  the  purely  book  work.  Colour, 
number,  form,  etc.,  are  taught  concretely  by 
means  of  pegs,  beads,  blocks,  coloured  balls,  etc. 
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By  means  of  simple  exercises  in  weaving,  cutting, 
folding,  and  the  use  of  the  peg-board,  the  fingers 
are  trained  to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  dex- 
terity. Reading  is  taught  also;  primers  and 
first  readers  form  the  text  books.  The  more 
intelligent  receive  instruction  also  in  spelling, 
English,  and  geography.  Emphasis  is  everywhere 
placed  on  concre^  Lruction!^ 

The  New  York  State  Institution  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children,  already  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  Dr.  4.".  w.,  establfahed  m 
1851,  by  an  act  of  legislature.  It  was  opened 
in  Albany  in  that  year,  and  transferred  to  Syracuse 
in  1855.  Until  his  death  m  1883,  Dr.  H.  B. 
Wilbur  remained  at  its  head.  Dr.  Wilbur  had 
previously  opened  a  private  school  at  Barre,  Mass, 
(in  1848),  a  few  months  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Waltham  school.  The  school  at  Barre 
thus  claims  the  distinction  of  having  been  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  actual  operation. 

At  Syracuse,  the  low  grade  pupils  are  trained 
to  recognize  colour  and  form  by  means  of  the 
simple  kindergarten  gifts.  The  form-boaxd  and 
the  peg-board  are  used  as  at  Waltham.  Indeed, 
the  kindergarten  gifts  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  indispensable;  they  afford  excellent  and 
abundant    means    of    training    the    senses,    and 
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certain  forms  of  coordination.  Manual  and 
physical  training  receive  their  full  share  of 
attention. 

The  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
minded Children  at  Elwyn,  Pa.,  was  established 
about  1852.  Its  original  home  was  at  German- 
town,  Philadelphia,  and  its  first  head  was  Mr. 
James  B.  Richards,  who  had  been  associated 
with  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe.  In  1854  or  1855, 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  Mr.  Richards 
and  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Elwyn  (whose  name  the  place 
now  bears),  the  institution  was  incorporated,  and 
an  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  secured; 
in  1859,  it  was  removed  to  its  present  location. 
As  in  other  institutions  of  its  kind,  special  provision 
is  made  for  the  training  of  children  of  the  lowest 
grade.  The  usual  methods  are  employed,  the 
peg-board,  lacing,  stringing  of  beads,  colour  match- 
ing and  simple  cord  sewing  as  m  the  kindergarten. 
Girls  of  slightly  higher  grade  learn  plain  sewing, 
darning  and  simple  basket-making;^  the  boys 
are  taught  simple  woodwork  and  weaving. 

Careful  grading  is  a  special  feature  at  Elwyn; 
another  prominent  feature  is  the  development  of 
industrial  training  of  various  sorts. 

The  Ohio  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Youth, 
located  near  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  founded  in 
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1857,  by  an  act  of  legislature.  Within  recent 
years  the  State  has  purchased  a  tract  of  land  for 
a  colony.  Certain  features  are  peculiar  to  the 
school  at  Columbus.  For  example,  the  pupils 
are  classified  not  so  much  according  to  the  progress 
made,  but  rather  as  the  result  of  a  most  careful 
study  of  their  characters,  temperaments,  dis- 
positions, and  abilities.  Careful  study  has  also 
been  made  of  the  question  of  fatigue;  signs  of 
weariness  are  closely  watched,  especially  in  the 
case  of  younger  children,  and  new  work  is 
introduced  to  relieve  it. 

The  Indiana  Institution  for  Feeble-minded 
Youth,  located  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  was  originally 
organized  in  connection  with  the  Soldiers'  Orphans' 
Home  in  1879;  it  became  an  independent  school 
in  1887.  The  children,  on  the  whole,  ^are  graded 
or  grouped  in  accordance  with  their  ages  or 
degree  of  endowment.  Physical  training,  certain 
forms  of  manual  training,  and  music  receive 
special  attention. 

At  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  are  located  the  State 
Home  for  the  Care  and  Training  of  Feeble-minded 
Women,  and  the  New  Jersey  Training  School 
for  Feeble-minded  Girls  and  Boys;  both  institu- 
tions were  established  in  1888.  The  Training 
School    has    maintained    a    six    weeks'    summer 
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course  for  teachers  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
object  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  teachers  to 
take  up  the  work  of  special  classes  in  the  public 
schools.  The  course  is  extremely  practical  in 
character,  and  has  been  productive  of  much  good. 
A  number  of  interesting  features  are  peculiar  to 
the  Training  School.  For  example,  children 
"make  their  own  readers."  They  are  taken  to 
points  of  interest,  or  shown  objects  of  interest; 
later,  they  are  encouraged  to  talk  over  their 
experiences,  to  illustrate  them  in  simple  drawings, 
and  finally  to  write  them.  The  result  is  regarded 
as  the  best  of  all  materials  to  be  used  in  learning 
to  read.  Some  of  these  "readers'*  are  crude, 
others  exceedingly  interesting. 

Certain  forms  of  manual  training,  for  example, 
the  raffia  and  reed  work,  are  very  successfully 
taught.  The  work  in  wood  carving  is  carefully 
graded.  In  the  early  lessons,  the  teacher  traces 
an  outline  of  some  object  on  thin  wood;  the 
pupil's  work  consists  in  driving  nails  along  this 
outline,  or  perhaps  in  punching  with  a  die  and 
mallet ;  later,  he  cuts  away  outside  the  lines.  The 
aim  of  all  the  training  given  is  to  fit  the  children 
for  life;  as  far  as  possible,  individual  abilities 
and  capacities  are  considered.  The  system  of 
discipline  at  Vineland  deserves  especial  mention. 
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Dr.  Johnstone  preaches  and  practises  the  doctrine 
of  encouragement,  of  hope,  of  cheerfulness. 
Special  privileges  are  used  as  aids  in  discipline. 
The  discipline  "makes  for  happmess"  first  of 
all,  aifd  is  "a  guidance  of  energy  from  the  bad 
into  channels  of  helpfulness  ^d  good."  Dr. 
Johnstone  and  his  associates  endeavour  to  make 
the  institution,  ^^not  a  place  of  bars  and  tortures/' 
nor  yet  "a  prison,  in  which  the  world  hides  its 
mistakes  and  crimes";  but  rather  "a  beacon 
light,  set  upon  the  rocks  to  guide  the  world  aright, 
if  the  world  will  but  open  its  eyes  and  see." 

The  State  Institution  for  the  Feeble-minded  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  located  at  Polk,  Venango 
Co.,  Pa.,  was  authorized  in  1893  by  an  act  of 
legislature.  The  social  side  is  emphasized  here. 
In  addition,  the  aim  seems  to  be  to  adapt  the 
work  especially  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

The  foimders  of  these  so-called  schools  seem 
to  have  regarded  the  instruction  and  training  of 
the  feeble-minded  as  a  means  of  curmg,  or  at 
least  ameliorating,  their  mental  defects.  In  the 
early  days,  therefore,  the  aim  of  these  schools 
was  largely  educational  in  character.  This  was 
but  natural,  perhaps.  The  marvellous  changes 
occasionally  brought  about  as  a  result  of  judicious 
treatment,    training,    and    instruction,    and    the 
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educability  —  within  limits,  to  be  sure  —  of  some 
of  the  feeble-minded,  led  physicians,  psychologists 
and  teachers  of  defectives  to  believe  that  perhaps 
all  feeble-minded  pupils  could  be  improved  by 
such  means.  The  need  of  making  special  pro- 
vision for  the  custody  and  care  of  a  large  number 
of  comparatively  non-improvable  defectives  (non- 
improvable  as  far  as  education  proper  is  concerned) 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  recognized  or  under- 
stood until  years  of  patient  and  painstaking  efiPort 
had  ^^  demonstrated  how  large  a  part  of  the  fields 
of  beneficent  activity  lay  outside  of  strictly  school 
work,  and  how  imperfect  the  results  of  even  the 
best  training  must  be.  The  original  idea  of 
curing  imbecility  had  to  be  tried  and  found 
untenable  before  justice  could  be  done  to  its 
subjects."  (Dr.  David  F.  Lincoln).  All  insti- 
tutions aim  to  train  their  inmates,  even  those  of 
the  lowest  grade,  in  correct  physical  habits.  This 
training  has  a  two-fold  value,  it  "raises  them 
out  of  their  brutishness  to  the  level  of  social 
beings,  fitting  them  to  mingle  in  the  daily  relations 
of  a  home  with  the  other  inmates,  and  secondly, 
it  is  so  continued  as  to  form  a  check  to  the  general 
tendency  to  degeneration  of  mind  and  body.  The 
intellectual  results  of  the  training  of  the  lower 
grades    of    the    feeble-minded    are    therefore    as 
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distinct  and  valuable  to  them  as  in  the  case  of 

I 

those  who  learn  to  read  and  write/' 

The  first  classes  of  defectives  in  our  country, 
in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  were 
organized  in  Providence  in  1894.  A  number  of 
feeble-minded  boys  were  selected  from  certain 
classes  of  backward  and  more  or  less  troublesome 
pupils,  and  organized  into  three  special  classes, 
registering  about  fifteen  each.  Sense  training 
and  the  correction  of  physical  defects  formed 
the  basis  of  the  work. 

In  1894,  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Balliet  established 
a  special  class  for  defective  children  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.  Physical  and  manual  training  formed 
prominent  features  of  the  curriculum. 

In  January,  1899,  Mr.  Seaver,  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Boston,  organized  the  first  special 
class  in  that  city.  Mr.  Seaver's  plan  was  to 
select  trained  teachers  for  the  work.  Thia  hsis 
been  carried  out.  The  class  registers  Bxe  kept' 
small  —  about  fifteen.  The  course  of  study 
includes  physical  and  manual  training,  music, 
simple  work  in  number,  and  primary  reading, 
using  a  primer  as  the  text.  Owing  to  the  great 
differences  in  endowment  and  ability,  no  hard 
and  fast  rules  of  instruction  are  prescribed. 

As  a  result  of  a  report  on  ""  Backward  Children 
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in  the  Public  Schools,"  to  the  Civic  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  a  school  for  defective  pupils  was 
organized  in  that  city  in  1899.  At  first  the  school 
came  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Haddon- 
field  School,  and  under  the  medical  care  of  Drs. 
A.  F.  Witmer  and  C.  W.  Burr.  Manual  and 
physical  training  are  emphasized.  Medical 
examinations  are  carefully  made. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Willaim  H.  Max- 
well, City  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New 
York  City,  the  following  extracts  from  his  Annual 
Reports  are  presented.  These  will  show  the  rise 
and  development  of  the  work  in  New  York  City. 

"The  question  of  providing  special  instruction 
in  the  elementary  schools  for  pupUs  classed 
roughly  as  defective,  backward,  or  dull  children, 
has  been  considered  for  some  time  prior  to  this 
year,  in  a  more  or  less  desultory  fashion.  La 
Public  School  1  (Henry  Street),  there  has  been 
for  some  years  a  class  of  children  who  showed 
a  tendency  to  become  habitual  truants.''  This 
class  was  under  the  care  of  Miss  Elizabeth  E. 
Farrell,  at  present  Inspector  of  Ungraded  Classes 
in  New  York  City. 

"In  the  Girl's  Department  of  Public  School 
77,  also,  certain  experiments  in  classifying  unruly 
children  have  been  made"  (under  the  direction 
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of  the  principal.  Miss  Julia  BichmaD»  now  District 
Superintendent) . 

^'This  year  (1902),  however,  the  problem  has 
been  considered  more  formally  and  in  detail.  The 
principals  were  requested  to  report  on  the  number 
of  such  children  in  each  school.  They  reported 
about  eight  thousand.  A  careful  scrutiny  of 
their  answers  indicates  that  the  total  number 
of  children  now  in  school,  who  should  properly 
be  classed  as  defectives,  is  not  more  than  perhaps 
one-fourth  of  the  number  reported."  The  dif- 
ficulty of  making  a  correct  classification  between 
the  normal  and  the  subnormal  has  been  exper- 
ienced again  and  again.  It  is  difficult,  too,  to 
give  an  adequate  definition  of  the  term  "defective'* 
or  "feeble-minded.**  Generally  speaking,  the 
feeble-minded  child  is  weak  on  all  sides  —  in 
memory,  perception,  in  power  of  attention;  in 
ability  to  acquire  language  or  number;  in  judg- 
ment and  in  power  of  comparison,  in  power  of  coor- 
dination, and  usually  also  in  bodily  vigour.  A 
lack  of  moral  insight  and  moral  control  are  often 
apparent.  But  while  some  typical  cases  may 
comprise  all  of  these,  in  other  cases  the  defect 
may  be  only  relative,  or  even  partial.  Dr.  Lincoln 
holds  that  "if  there  is  one  thing  that  is  pretty 
generally  acknowledged  as  characteristic  of  this 
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class,  it  is  some  form  of  weakness  of  practical 
judgment  which  renders  its  possessor  imfit  for 
independent  life/' 

Concerning  the  classification  of  abnormal 
children.  Dr.  Maxwell  continues:  "In  dealing 
with  children  who  come  under  the  general  titles 
*abnormar  or  *  atypical,'  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish carefully  between  incorrigibles  and  truants 
and  those  who  are  to  be  considered  as  defective 
in  mental  ability.  In  dealing  with  this  second 
group,  a  further  subdivision  of  the  various  classes 
is  essential  to  intelligent  treatment.  The  follow- 
ing subdivisions  seem  to  include  almost  all  children 
of  the  atypical  class: 

"(a)  Dull  children:  those  who  are  behind  in 
any  or  all  studies;  those  who  exhibit  abnormal 
precocity  in  one  or  more  studies;  those  who  have 
lost  time  because  of  irregular  attendance  or 
frequent  transfer;  those  who  are  deficient  in 
English  because  of  foreign  birth  and  residence. 

**(6)  Defective  children  whose  minds  may  be 
clouded:  those  whose  defects  are  partial;  those 
whose  defects  may  be 'cured;  those  who,  because 
of  some  abnormal  growth,  as  adenoids  in  the 
throat,  or  deafness,  are  behind  the  other  members 
of  their  class. 

"  (c)  Idiotic  or  permanently  defective  dhildren. 
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**In  all  cases,  specially  qualified  teachers  will 
be  required,  and  in  some  instances  the  services 
of  a  trained  nurse  may  be  found  necessary.  But 
above  all,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  classifying  the  children  properly.  In  many 
cases,  I  think  that  diagnosis  after  careful  exami- 
nation by  a  medical  expert  should  be  required 
as  a  preliminary  to  assigning  pupils  to  special 
instruction,  for  children  classified  as  being  in 
subdivision  (6).  In  determining  cases  falling 
under  (c)  the  judgment  of  an  expert  should  be 
required  in  every  case/'  (Report  of  1902.)  It 
is  just  here  that  the  German  schools  excel. 
Pupils  are  admitted  to  instruction  in  the  Nehertr 
Tddssen  only  after  a  careful  medical  examination. 

In  1903,  there  were  ten  special  classes  in  New 
York  City.  The  pupils  were  drawn  from  the 
regular  grades  and  placed  in  special  classes  after 
examination  by  a  physician  connected  with  the 
department  of  physical  training.  In  his  report 
for  1903,  Dr.  Maxwell  recommends  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  supervisor  of  special  classes,  "whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  supervise  the  work  of  the 
teachers,  to  assign  pupils,  and,  above  all,  to  train 
teachers  for  this  delicate  and  important  work." 

Attention  is  directed  again  to  the  need  of  care 
in  assigning  pupils  to  ungraded  classes,  as  they 
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are  called  in  New  York  City.  Before  such 
assignment  is  made,  the  pupils  in  question  **  should 
be  kept  under  observation  by  teachers  and  prin- 
cipal long  enough  to  justify  the  formation  of  an 
intelligent  lay  opinion,"  (Assoc.  Supt.  Edw.  L. 
Stevens  in  Annual  Report  for  1903.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1903  the  Board 
of  Education  received  a  communication  from  Dr. 
A.  M.  Starr  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  dispensaries  and 
clinics  would  cooperate  with  the  schools  in  the 
work  among  defective  pupils.  We  can  scarcely 
overestimate  the  value  of  this  sort  of  cooperation. 
It  was  suggested  also  that  classes  for  defective 
pupils  should  contain  from  twelve  to  twenty 
pupils.  In  the  case  of  a  class  of  twenty,  the 
teacher  should  be  provided  with  an  assistant 
who  was  herself  trainmg  for  the  work.  Individual 
instruction  was  encouraged;  efforts  were  made 
to  secure  teachers  of  exceptional  ability.  Attention 
was  directed  to  the  need  of  carefully  adapted 
physical  exercises ;  to  proper  material  conditions  of 
the  classroom,  light,  air,  etc. ;  to  the  necessity  of 
proper  nutrition;  to  the  value  of  various  forms 
of  motor  activity;  to  the  necessity  of  frequent 
changes  of  exercise,  and  to  the  absolute  need  of 
frequent  rest  periods. 
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It  was  further  recommended  that  in  all  schools 
of  sufficient  size,  one  class  should  be  set  apart 
for  exceptional  pupils,  and  in  these  classes,  there 
should  be  absolute  freedom  from  the  prescribed 
course  of  study.  The  teacher  should  be  left 
free  to  do  each  day  what  is  necessary  for  each 
pupil,  without  feeling  the  need  of  following  the 
course  of  study,  or  the  necessity  of  preparing  her 
pupils  for  a  particular  grade.  Teachers  were 
urged  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  parents  in 
the  matters  of  nutrition,  proper  clothing,  suf- 
ficient sleep,  and  general  sanitary  conditions. 

"Another  important  conclusion  reached  after 
a  careful  examination  of  many  children,  is  that 
often  a  child  is  not  bad  or  dull  because  of  evil 
propensity,  but  from  some  inherited  or  acquired 
physical  or  mental  defect  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  him  to  be  like  his  fellows.**    (Report  for  1905.) 

During  1905,  there  were  1,245  examinations; 
of  this  number,  115  were  examined  a  second 
time.  In  the  examinations,  three  groups  or 
types  of  observations  were  noted:  first,  physical 
signs  (the  stigmata  of  degeneracy);  second,  the 
degree  of  motor  control ;  third,  abstract  mentality. 

In  1906,  Miss  E.  £.  Farrell  was  appointed 
Inspector  of  Ungraded  Classes  for  the  City  of 
New  York.    The  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
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cation  provide  that  "the  Inspector  of  Ungraded 
Classes,  shall  report  to  the  Bpar4  of  Superin- 
tendents on  all  applications  of  'principals  to 
establish  ungraded  classes,  and  upop  the  fitness 
of  all  teachers  proposed  for  assignment  to  such 
classes.  No  child  shall  be  admitted  to,  or  removed 
from,  an  ungraded  class  without  the  i  approval 
in  writing  of  the  Inspector  of  Ungradea.  Classes, 
or  the  permission  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents; 
and  that  no  child  shall  be  admitted  to  an  ungraded 
class  who  has  not  been  examined  as  to  his  phys- 
ical and  mental  condition  by  the  Inspector  of 
Ungraded  Classes,  and  by  a  member  of  the  physical 
traSng  staff  who  shall  be  a  physician."     ^ 

Experience  has  amply  demonstrated  the  truth 
that  two  things  are  all-important  for  the  successful 
conduct  of  ungraded  classes:  first,  properly 
equipped  class  rooms,  and  secondly,  teachers  of 
^^  peculiar  natural  gifts  who,  in  addition,  have 
had  the  advantage  of  special  training." 

The  equipment  suggested  includes  running 
water,  movable  seats  and  desks,  benches  for  the 
work  in  manual  training,  and  light  apparatus 
for  physical  training.  In  1907,  higher  standards 
were  set  for  teachers  of  ungraded  classes;  as  a 
result  the  Board  of  Education  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  teachers 
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particularly  adapted  by  endowment  and  training 
for  work  among  exceptional  children. 

The  care  exercis^  in  the  examination  of  pupils 
proposed  for  admission  to  ungraded  classes  has 
resulted  most  isatisfactorily  "in  preventing  normal 
children  who  were  simply  dull  from  being 
assigned  to  these  classes,  in  suggesting  to  teachers 
the  proper  kind  of  work  for  individual  children, 
and  in  determining  when  it  is  safe  to  remove  a 
child  from  an  ungraded  class  to  a  regular  grade, 
or  to  permit  him  to  attempt  some  form  of  manual 
labour."  By  July,  1907,  there  were  forty-one 
regularly  organized  ungraded  classes  in  New 
York  City,  and  the  City  Superintendent  urged 
principals  to  "  familiarize  themselves  with  the  physi- 
cal signs  in  children  which  indicate  mental  defect.'' 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Farrell  and  Dr. 
Isabelle  Thompson  Smart,  medical  examiner, 
the  following  forms  are  presented. 

The  first  is  filled  out  by  the  principal  of  the 
school  for  each  child  proposed  for  admission 
to  an  ungraded  class.  Miss  Farrell  states:  "All 
items  in  this  report  are  necessary.  Some,  however, 
are  more  important  than  others,  for  example, 
the  question  of  nationality.  For  one  not  familiar 
with  national  characteristics,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  take  the  heavy,  sluggish  response  of  the  Slavic 
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child  as  indicative  of  real  mental  inability,  while 
the  children  of  Latin  Europe,  with  their  lively 
shifting  and  seemingly  inconsistent  attention  to 
school  duties,  seem  to  the  teacher  to  be  unfitted 
to  regular  school  work.  With  nationality,  the 
age  and  the  regularity  of  the  school  attendance 
must  be  considered.  The  child,  who  is,  perhaps, 
many  years  behind  his  grade,  may  be  a  mental 
defective.  However,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
his  backwardness  is  the  result  of  long-continued 
absence  from  school,  due  to  accident,  long  illness, 
child  labour,  or  to  the  vagrant  habits  of  his 
parents.  Again,  in  determining  a  child's  place 
in  the  school,  the  ynd  of  work  he  does  best  and 
easiest  must  be  regarded  as  a  factor.'*  Inherited 
tendencies  and  adaptations  due  to  environment 
must  also  be  considered. 

"Under  the  heading  *  Peculiarities,'  much  is 
revealed  as  to  the  individuality  of  the  child." 
(Report  for  1907.) 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  CHILD  —  PROPOSED  FOR  AN  UNORADBD 

CLASS 


P.  S Borough. 

Name Address 

Age Grade Nationality  F M. . 
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Yrs.  in  U.  S Home  Conditions 

Health  Record:  Nutrition BoneDis Eng.  Gl. . . . 

Teeth Throat Nose Vision  R L. 

Hearing  R L Nervous  Disease 

School  Record:  Kn'dg.  • . .  terms  1  A. . .  terms  IB. .  • .  terms 
2A.  •  •  •  terms  2B. .  •  •  terms  SA.  •  • .  terms  SB.  •  • .  terms 

Sp'ci terms.  School  Att Cause  of  Irreg 

Absence  in  last  two  terms Attention Memory. . . . 

Oral  Exp Hand  Work Phys.  Tr Number, . . . 

Reading Writing Sp.    Tastes 

Disposition Behaviour Habits 

Peculiarities 

Other    Information 

'. 19. . .  

Principal. 

The  second  is  used  by  Dr.  Smart  on  the  occasion 
of  her  examination  of  pupils  proposed  by  the 
principal.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Smart  and  Miss  Farrell,  the  child  is  assigned  to 
the  ungraded  class,  or  retained  in  the  regular 
grades,  as  the  case  may  be. 

When  medical  or  surgical  care  is  found  necessary, 
the  principal  is  apprised  of  this  fact  by  Dr.  Smart, 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  secure  the  parent's 
cooperation  in  placing  the  child  under  the  proper 
form  of  treatment.  This  is  not  always  an  easy 
matter,  parents  resent  what  they  term  "  interfer- 
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ence";  others  are  appreciative  of  the  interest 
shown  in  the  welfare  of  their  children,  and  gladly 
follow  the  advice  given  them. 

II 

OBSEBVATIONS    ON   CHILD   PROPOSED    FOR   AN   UNGRADED 

CLABd 

Special  Med.  Ex.  P.  S Borough 

190  . 

Name 

1.  Gren'l  Condition 

A.AnatomicaI 

Cranium 

Facial   Asymmetry 

Palate 

Teeth 

Tongue Lips 

Eyes   

Ears V. 

Limbs 

Skin 

Body  in  General 

B.  Physiological 

1.  Motor  Function 

Tics Tremours 

Epilepsy Nystagmus 

Promptness Codrdination 

Speech Inhibition 

2.  Sensory  Function 

Vision    B    . . . .  L. . .  .Hearing    R. . .  .L 
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3.  Condition   of   Heart Pulse 

C*  Pyschical 

Balance Proportion Moral  Sense. 

Attention Memory Will 

Judgment Pecularities 

D.  Development,  Att.  Diseases 


E.  Family  History:  Births Miscar Deaths. 

Cause  of Diseases  F. M 


Medical  Examiner, 

The  third  blank  is  used  by  the  teacher  to 
report  the  progress  of  her  pupils.  It  needs  no 
special  comment  here,  except,  perhaps,  to  state 
that  the  teacher  of  an  imgraded  class  must  possess 
a  certain  insight,  and  a  certain  keenness  and 
correctness  of  observation  and  judgment  in  order 
to  render  her  records  valuable. 

The  blanks  are  made  out  in  duplicate.  One 
set  is  sent  to  the  oflSce  of  the  Inspector  of 
Ungraded  Classes,  and  the  second  is  kept  on  file 
m  the  ungraded  class  room,  so  that  the  teacher 
may  at  any  time  examine  the  records,  as  an 
aid  to  her  work  with  the  children  in  her 
care.  The  card  often  suggests  the  form  of  treat- 
ment, training,  or  instruction  which  will  prove 
most  beneficial. 
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2S9 


in 


PEDAGOGICAL  RECORD 


P.  8 Borough, 


10 


10 


Name, 


Sense  Training , 

Taste 

Smell 

Touch 

Sight 

Hearing^. 

Physical  Train,  (imitation) . 
^ "  **     (command) 

Writing , 

Industnal  Training 

Language  (oral) 

(written) 

Reading , 

Arithmetic , 

Nature  Studv 

Personal  Habits 

Self-control 

Effort 

Gen'l  Inf ormination 

Power  of  Attention 

Memory 

Judgment 

Geni  Health 

Fatigue 

Attendance 


<« 


«« 


0.0 


|8 


IS 


gS 


0 

•n 


98 


l« 


So 


Teacher 
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In  the  early  days  of  the  work  among  exceptional 
children  in  New  York  City,  an  interested  teacher 
would  volunteer,  perhaps,  to  take  charge  of  an 
ungraded  class.  In  case  a  volunteer  was  not 
forthcoming.  Miss  Farrell  points  out,  a  teacher 
was  chosen  because  of  her  ability  to  discipline. 
This  plan  was  far  from  satisfactory  and  **the 
substitution  of  a  better  one  was  part  of  the  general 
plan  of  organization  made  necessary  by  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  classes  for  mentally 
defective  children.  With  the  extension  of  these 
classes  came  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  teachers  who  wanted  to  be  assigned 
to  the  work.'*  It  was  therefore  deemed  wisest 
to  prepare  eligible  lists  as  the  result  of  special 
examinations.  The  examination  was  open  not 
only  to  teachers  in  New  York  schools,  but  also 
to  those  in  public  and  private  institutions  or 
schools  for  the  mentally  deficient.  The  value 
of  this  was  apparent.  Except  for  the  sunimer 
course  for  teachers  at  the  Vineland  Training 
School,  and  a  special  course  on  the  Education  of 
Defectives  at  the  New  York  University  School  of 
Pedagogy,  there  is  no  means  of  training  teachers 
for  work  among  exceptional  children. 

The  examination,  on  purely  professional  lines, 
consisted    of   written,   practical,  and    oral    tests. 
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The  written  test  included  methods  of  teaching, 
especially  in  reference  to  mentally  deficient 
children,  and  principles  of  education.  The  prac- 
tical test  disclosed  the  candidate's  skill  in  manual 
work  as  sewing,  drawing,  etc.,  and  in  the  oral 
test,  the  candidate  proved  her  ability  to  govern 
a  class  of  exceptional  children. 

Experience  has  already  demonstrated  that  the 
teacher  of  defective  children  should  be  peculiarly 
adapted  by  nature  for  the  work;  she  must  be 
resourceful,  inventive,  hopeful,  wise,  and  tactful. 
She  must  possess  the  spirit  of  optimism  to  an 
unusual  degree,  for  she  meets  daily  with  many 
discouragements ;  and  in  addition  she  must  possess 
patience,  and  what  some  one  has  termed  the 
capacity  for  "taking  infinite  pains.*'  Dr.  Wm. 
T.  Harris  stated  on  one  occasion  that  a  single 
visit  to  the  school  for  feeble-minded  in  Lincoln, 
111.,  was  worth  far  more  to  him  than  all  he  had 
gained  from  a  long  study  of  normal  children. 
This  is  true.  As  Dr.  Johnstone  puts  it,  "The 
slow  mental  processes  are  laid  bare.  Methods 
of  teaching  any  line  of  work  may  be  studied  in 
their  minutest  details.  Here  we  may  see  the 
real  value  of  music,  of  manual  training,  of  the 
school  garden,  of  physical  training,  of  the  kinder- 
garten, and  of  child  study.    The  difference  in 
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training  normal  and  feeble-minded  children  is 
one  of  degree,  not  of  kind."  All  operations 
move  slowly  in  the  case  of  the  defective,  and 
because  of  this,  we  can  study  them  more  closely 
and  completely,  and  thus  gain  much  that  will 
be  of  utmost  value  in  dealing  with  normal  children. 

Statistics  prove  that  there  are  many  so-called 
backward  children  in  the  United  States ;  in  the  case 
of  many  of  them  **  the  mental  or  physical  infirmities 
are  of  so  slight  a  nature  that  by  special  training 
they  may  become  useful  factors  in  the  family  and 
society."  It  is  for  these  children,  also,  that 
special  classes  have  been  organized.  Left  to 
themselves,  or  in  the  regular  grades,  they 
degenerate  mentally  and  physically,  and  alas! 
too  often  morally;  under  special  training,  they 
are  able  in  most  instances  to  catch  up  again 
with  their  normal  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  special  class  has  taught  us  many  a  valuable 
lesson. 

(a)  It  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  physical 
training  in  correcting  minor  physical  defects. 

(6)  It  has  proven  at  every  step  of  the  way, 
that  industrial  training  has  a  decided  value  and 
that,  sooner  or  later,  normal  children  mi^it  *'get 
away  from  books  and  learn  to  do." 

(c)  It  has  demonstrated  the  need  of  making 
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children  cheerful,  happy,  and  contented  in  their 
work.  If  children  dislike  school  or  school  work, 
there  may  be  something  wrong  with  the  school 
and  its  work.  At  Vineland  they  say  ^^  Happiness 
first"  and  all  else  will  follow. 

(d)  The  need  of  a  closer  and  more  sympathetic 
vital  relation  between  teacher  and  child  as  a 
result  of  careful  observation  and  study. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  shown  that  in  the 
development  of  the  work  of  teaching  exceptional 
children  in  separate  classes,  the  regular  classes 
have  been  benefited.  The  teacher  of  the  latter 
can  devote  her  time  and  energy  to  her  pupils 
without  hindrance  from  those  who  have  hitherto 
been  called  incumbrances.  The  work  among 
defective  children  is  a  decided  advance.  These 
unfortunate  children  form  a  "portion  of  the 
material  furnished  by  the  community"  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools.  The  schools  have  now  to 
a  certain  degree  adapted  themselves  to  the  needs 
of  all  children,  and  undertaken  the  task  of  training 
and  educating  all  classes.  "All  this  tends  toward 
making  the  public  schools  a  more  efficient  instru- 
ment for  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the 
State,"  and  is  but  another  upward  step  in  the 
cause  of  education  and  the  uplifting  of  mankind. 
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1.  H.  EjsiLHOBN.  —  "Die  Organisation  der  Hilfsschule.'* 
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alters."  Berlin,  Reuther  und  Reichard,  1902.  (The 
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5.  A.  LiEBMANN.  —  "Die  Untersuchung  und  Behandlung 

geistig  zuruckgebliebener  Kinder."  Berlin,  Berlinische 
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Forderung  und  Behandlung."  Miinchen,  1904, 
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10.  W.    Reinke.  —  "Die    Unterweisung    und    Erziehung 

schwachsinniger  IQnder."  Berlin,  L.  Oehmigke, 
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11.  DeuTZSCH.  —  '*Das  schwachbegabte  Kind  im  Hause 

und  in  der  Schule/*  Bericht  uber  den  IV  Verbandstag 
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S.  L.  Stbumpell.  —  "Die  Verschiedenheit  der  Kinder- 
naturen."  Leipzig,  1894,  Bohme.  (The  different  types 
of  child  nature.) 
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The  Aims  and  Framework  of  the  Study 
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Chapter  I 


The  School,  the  Child,  and  Juvenile 

Delinquency 


en 


SMALL  red-brick  building,  shaded  by  old  trees  and 
occupying  a  corner  of  a  busy  playground  in  the  industrial 
city  of  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  houses  the  child-welfare  experi- 
ment described  in  the  following  pages. 

Here  the  Passaic  Children's  Bureau  operates  and  has 
operated  during  the  closing  depression  years  and  throughout 
the  war  period.  The  Bureau  represents  a  consolidation  of 
the  facilities  of  the  school  system  and  of  the  city  police  depart- 
ment for  dealing  with  children  whose  conduct  indicates  need 
for  special  treatment. 

]  This  volume  has  been  undertaken  in  the  belief  that  the 
epcperience  of  Passaic  might  contribute  new  light  to  the  much- 
discussed  subject  of  the  function  of  the  school  in  relation  to 
the  prevention  and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency.  / 

Any  general  consideration  of  the  school's  role  in  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency  resolves  into  an 
analysis  of  at  least  three  subordinate  questions. 

The  Competence  of  the  Schools 

The  first  of  these  questions  deals  with  the  competence  of 
the  schools  to  provide  basic  character  training  which  in 
principle  is  the  only  permanendy  effective  contribution  to 
delinquency  prevention  any  agency  can  make.  As  a  corol- 
lary, it  is  necessary  to  consider  to  what  extent  the  classroom 
teacher  can  provide  the  desired  amount  of  guidance  and  un- 
der what  circumstances  the  school  should  engage  specialists  in 
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"guidance,"  social  workers  to  evaluate  the  family  situations 
of  "exceptional"  children,  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and 
professional  personnel  in  other  non-teaching  fields. 

Relationship  between  Schools  and  Other  Agencies 

The  second  question  pertains  to  the  relationship  between 
the  schools  and  other  child-serving  agencies  in  the  community. 
Should  the  schools  take  over  the  operation  and  direction 
of  protective  services  dealing  with  dependent,  neglected, 
abused,  and  delinquent  children,  cf  recreation  and  social 
group  work  programs?  Or  shoulc^me  schools  take  over  part 
but  not  all  of  these  activities?  Shbuld  it  be  considered  proper 
that  a  community  should  have  facilities,  independent  of  one 
another,  operating  in  each  of  these  fields?  If  so,  what  type 
of  over-all  organization  is  required  to  make  sure  that  all 
facilities  are  equally  competent  in  their  own  spheres  and  <hat 
all  agencies  operate  as  a  team? 

Do  Schools  Cause  Delinquency? 

The  third  question  veers  off  in  another  direction.  What 
validity  is  there  to  the  charge  so  frequentiy  made  that  the 
modern  public  school  system  is  a  juggernaut  which  crushes 
children  into  uniformity  or  makes  rebels  of  those  who  do  not 
fit  the  machine?  Is  it  true  that  any  significant  proportion 
of  delinquent  children  have  been  made  delinquent  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  schools  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of 
these  children? 

These  are  the  questions  which  this  volume  sets  out  to 
explore.  The  experience  of  the  Passaic  Children's  Bureau 
provides  ample  opportunities  for  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
role  of  the  school  in  the  prevention  and  control  of  juvenile 
delinquency  in  the  light  of  all  these  queries. 
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Principles  of  Deunquengy  Qdntrol 

Although  there  are  infinite  variations  in  the  opinions  that 
are  expressed  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  programs  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  United 
States,  the  fundamental  principles  have  been  agreed  upon 
by  almost  all  who  are  professionally  concerned  with  correc- 
tive treatment. 

These  principles  revolve  around  the  central  feature  of  belief 
in  individualized  treatment  of  behavior-problem  children. 
The  day  of  the  birch  rod  Eind  the  dimce  cap  is  over,  and  even 
the  scolding  in  the  principal's  office  has  diminished  in  impor- 
tance among  the  disciplinary  resources  of  the  school  system. 
Replacing  them  is  reliance  upon  clinical  services  in  the  fields 
of  psychology  and  psychiatry  to  explain  why  children  mis- 
behave. Then  the  schools  are  attempting  through  guidance 
and  socisd  service  to  counteract  the  conditions  which  cause 
the  child  to  react  adversely  to  his  environment. 

Similarly,  community  provisions  for  the  study  and  treat- 
ment of  delinquent  and  predelinquent  children  have  exhibited 
a  trend  away  from  the  old  concepts  of  a  system  of  criminal 
justice  in  which  "the  law  is  no  respecter  of  persons''  and 
where  "the  punishment  suits  the  crime."  The  newer  philoso- 
phy believes  that  the  State  imder  the  doctrine  of  ^^ parens 
patriae*^  owes  to  each  child  an  upbringing  which  will  fit  him 
best  to  meet  his  adult  obligations  to  society  and  that  delin- 
quent conduct  is  cause  for  the  State  to  intervene  on  the  child's 
behalf  to  make  sure  that  he  receives  appropriate  guidance, 
discipline,  and  nurture. 

As  this  trend  has  developed,  the  methods  used  by  schools 
to  cope  with  behavior  problems  and. other  types  of  maladjust- 
ment within  the  school  system,  and  the  methods  used  by  pro- 
tective agencies  in  the  community,  have  come  to  resemble 
each  other  more  and  more.     Both  rely  heavily  upon  psy- 
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chiatxic  and  psychological  diagnosis  and  guidance.  Both 
seek  to  utilize  the  techniques  of  social  case  work  to  gauge 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  family  and  neighborhood 
associations  of  the  delinquent  or  behavior-problem  child. 
Both  try  to  utilize  their  scientifically  obtained  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  child  in  individualized  efforts.  Both  try  to 
overcome  the  influences  which  are  aflFecting  the  child  harm- 
fully and  to  provide  him  with  outlets  for  his  aptitudes  and 
interests  which  are  satisfying  and  constructive. 

The  Central  Role  of  the  School 

Moreara:^;  the  trend  in  the  handling  of  children's  mis- 
conduct is  away  from  the  formalized  procedures  of  arrest, 
detention,  trial,  and  conviction.  More  and  more  individ- 
uals have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency  revolves  around  educational  processes. 
The  schools,  therefore,  they  reason,  should  take  over  the 
management  of  local  resources  for  combating  delinquency. 

For  most  communities,  however,  this  train  of  thought 
remains  in  the  realm  of  speculation.  Few  school  systems 
are  ready  to  accept  this  responsibility.  Not  many  police 
departments  and  other  juvenile  agencies  are  ready  to  admit 
that  the  schools  can  do  a  better  piece  of  work  than  they  have 
done.  The  techniques  of  guidance  and  school  social  service 
have"  not  yet  been  standardized  to  an  extent  that  schools 
everywhere  would  be  equipped  to  take  on  over-all  direction 
of  community  efforts  to  control  juvenile  delinquency.  Pas- 
saic's experiment,  therefore,  has  much  significance  as  a  prece- 
dent for  other  communities. 

The  patterns  by  which  school  systems  have  introduced 
auxiliary  services  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  children  with 
special  needs  are  so  varied  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
them  all  here.     One  thing  they  have  in  common:   it  is  the 
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teacher  who  must  decide  when  a  child  needs  special  help. 

Great  damage  can  be  done  by  waiting  too  long  to  obtain 

specialized   diagnosis   of  the   causes   underlying   children's 

unhappiness    and    malfunctioning.     On    the    other    hand, 

'  psychiatrists  are  too  rare  to  be  used  as  "bogeymen"  to  frighten 

j  children  who  suffer  chiefly  from  an  excess  of  exuberance. 

;  The  teacher  must  be  able  to  see  deeply  enough  into  the  psyche 

•  of  the  child  to  be  able  to  make  an  intelligent  decision  as  to 
,  when  to  call  in  the  specialist.  |The  policeman  who  sees 
[          children  at  play,  who  watches  their  behavior  on  the  streets, 

•  has  a  similar  obligation  to  notice  the  symptoms  of  delinquency 

•  during  the  formative  stages  before  overt  acts  of  aggression 
'  occur.  Professional  services  must  be  used  as  a  preventive 
f         rather  than  a  corrective  measure.     At  the  same  time  it  is 

not  desirable  to  make  indiscriminate  charges  of  delinquency 
and  maladjustment  when  children  play  too  hard  or  at  inap- 
propriate times  and  places. 

It  is  therefore  not  enough  to  provide  special  services  for 
child  study  and  intensive  trsdning.  Facilities  must  be  so 
orgemized  that  the  teacher,  the  policeman,  the  parent,  2uid 
the  citizen-at-large  can  obtain  advice  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  child  needs  guidance  and  direction. 

Often  the  situation  can  be  resolved  without  involving  the 
children.  A  psychiatrist  who  hears  a  teacher  describe  the 
reactions  of  a  given  child  may  be  able  to  suggest  something 
the  teacher  has  not  thought  of  which  will  ease  the  difficulty. 
The  policemaui  who  is  troubled  by  a  gang  of  boys  on  his 
beat,  who  gather  on  a  comer  day  and  night,  may  be  able  by 
reporting  the  circumstances  to  a  central  agency  to  set  in 
motion  the  steps  which  will  provide  them  with  more  whole- 
some and  satisfying  recreational  facilities. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this.  The  problem  is  not  so 
much  o]&e  of  articulating  principles  as  it  is  of  establishing 
the  machinery  by  which  to   do  systematically  the  things 
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which  wise  teachers  and  protective  s^encies  have  all  along 
done  on  a  hit-or-miss  basis. 

A  scientific  approach  to  the  prevention  and  control  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  involves  one  other  element  While  the 
treatment  of  children  who  commit  acts  of  delinquency  or 
who  reveal  tendencies  toward  delinquency  must  be  individu- 
alized, the  community  cannot  afford  to  assume  that  each 
instance  is  a  discrete  incident.  Out  of  the  total  experience  of 
the  community,  it  is  possible  to  analyze  the  characteristics 
<^  the  children  who  are  delinquent  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  delinquency  arises,  and  to  utilize  the  knowledge 
so  obtained  in  focusing  preventive  activities. 

Passaic's  Answer 

Passaic's  experience,  described  in  this  voliune,  provides 
many  evidences  helpful  in  answering  the  questions  raised  in 
these  opening  pages.  ^Answering  the  questions  in  reverse 
order,  the  study  does  suggest  that  all  too  often  the  schools 
have  contributed  to  the  maladjustment  of  childreni  On  the 
positive  side,  however,  the  study  demonstrates\what  a  school 
system  can  accomplish  through  attempting  to  unify  com- 
munity efforts  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  delinquency. 
Not  that  Passaic  has  achieved  perfection  —  far  from  it.  But 
the  Passaic  project  has  demonstrated,  the  writer  believes, 
both  in  its  achievements  and  in  its  limitations,  some  of  the 
principles  and  some  of  the  methods  for  implementing  these 
principles  which  other  communities  may  profitably  employ 
in  strengthening  their  resources  for  the  prevention  and  control 
of  delinquency. 
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UNDAMENTAL  to  any  evaluation  of  the  work  of  the 
Passaic  Children's  Bureau  is  an  understanding  of  the  com- 
munity setting  in  which  the  Bureau  operates. 

Passaic's  iNHABrrANxs 

Passaic  is  an  industrial  and  residential  community  having  a 
population  of  60,000.  It  is  located  in  New  Jersey,  on  the 
Passaic  River,  twelve  miles  from  Times  Square.  It  is  difficult 
to  characterize  Passaic  in  terms  of  the  conventional  socio- 
logical categories.  In  some  respects  it  is  a  "satellite"  city, 
forming  part  of  the  greater  New  York  metropolitan  area  or 
of  the  northern  New  Jersey  metropolitan  district  of  which 
Newark  is  the  center.  In  other  resj)ects  Passaic  resembles 
some  of  the  New  England  and  Midwest  industrial  cities. 
The  majority  of  its  residents  work  in  the  city,  although  some 
commute  to  other  places.  It  is  a  shopping  center  for  a  num- 
ber of  outiying  communities,  although  many  Passaic  residents 
go  outside  the  city  to  make  important  purchases.  Perhaps 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  are  two  Passaics,  bound  together  by 
sharing  a  common  network  of  community  services.  One  is 
an  industrial  community,  as  much  self-contained  as  though  it 
were  located  outside  any  larger  metropolitan  district.  The 
other  Passaic  is  a  suburban  community,  composed  of  white- 
collar  workers  who  earn  their  livelihoods  outside  the  city. 
The  population  of  Passaic  is  extremely  heterogeneous.  It 
has  a  very  large  proportion  of  immigrants  from  southern 
and   eastern  Europe.     Poles,   Russians,  Slovaks,  and  Hun- 
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garians  came  to  the  city  in  large  numbers  to  work  in  its 
textile  mills.  Somewhat  earlier  there  was  a  wave  of  Italian 
immigration,  preceded  by  Germans  and  Irish.  This  sequence 
is  characteristic  of  American  mill  towns.  Approximately  one 
in  every  twenty-five  Passaic  residents  is  a  Negro.  During  the 
l2ist  thirty  years  Passaic's  population  has  been  numerically 
stable.  The  turnover  in  population  is  moderate,  the  small 
number  of  persons  each  year  moving  to  the  city  equaling  those 
who  have  moved  away.  But  from  1880  to  1910  the  city  grew 
very  rapidly,  increasing  its  population  tenfold. 

One  other  characteristic  of  Passaic  distinguishes  it  from 
most  other  cities  of  comparable  population.  It  occupies  an 
area  of  only  3.26  squsu*e  miles.  Its  population  density,  there- 
fore, is  nearly  20,000  persons  per  square  mile,  which  is  among 
the  highest  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Passaic's  Industries  and  Occupations 

Passaic's  industries  provide  employment  in  a  diversity  of 
skilled  and  semiskilled  occupations.  The  textile  mills  employ 
the  largest  group  of  workers.  As  in  other  textile  towns,  large 
numbers  of  women  are  employed,  so  that  even  in  prewar  days 
there  was  nothii^  unusual  in  the  industrisd  employment  of 
mothers.  Other  important  Passaic  industries  include  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  chemicals,  batteries,  machinery, 
and  metal  products.  Many  workers  in  these  industries,  how- 
ever, live  outside  Passaic.  These  industries  provide  employ- 
ment for  clerical  and  technical  workers,  many  of  whom  live 
in  the  city.  Swelling  the  number  of  white-collar  families  are 
those  whose  workers  commute  to  New  York,  Newark,  Jersey 
City,  Paterson,  or  other  places  within  the  New  York  metro- 
politan district.  There  are  also  workers  engaged  in  profes- 
sional practice  and  in  retail  trade  who  both  live  and  work  in 
Passaic.  Because  it  is  p£u*t  of  a  larger  business  area,  Passaic 
has  relatively  little  in  the  way  of  wholesale  business. 
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Passaic's  Housing 

The  rapid  growth  of  Passaic  as  an  industrial  center  followed 
by  a  period  of  stable  population  has  meant  that  Passaic  is  a 
city  of  housing  which  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolescent.  Sev- 
enty-five per  cent  of  the  dwellii^  in  Passaic  were  built  before 
1920.  Most  families  live  in  multifamily  dwellings  housing 
from  four  to  thirty-two  families.  Only  one  in  every  five 
families  owns  its  own  home. 

Passaic's  Government 

Passaic's  city  government  is  organized  on  the  commission 
plan.  Control  of  city  afiairs  is  vested  in  a  board  of  five  com- 
missionere  elected  at  large  and  serving  for  four-year  terms. 
One  member  is  chosen  as  chairman  by  vote  of  the  commission 
and  serves  as  mayor.  Each  commissioner  assumes  direction 
of  certain  related  functions  of  government  which  he  is  allowed 
to  conduct  without  interference  by  his  colleagues,  although 
budgets  and  appropriations  are  acted  upon  by  the  com- 
mission as  a  whole.  In  cases  of  differences  of  opinion,  the 
commission  may  by  majority  vote  transfer  responsibility  for 
certain  municipal  services  fix)m  one  commissioner  to  another. 

Passaic's  Schools 

Passaic's  school  system  is  headed  by  a  board  of  education 
composed  of  nine  members,  three  members  being  appointed 
annually  by  the  mayor  to  serve  three-year  terms.  The  board 
of  education  appoints  the  superintendent  of  schools,  who  is 
the  executive  officer  of  the  school  system.  The  school  system 
includes  twelve  schools,  classified  as  follpws: 

6  elementary  schools  of  the  6-grade  type 
1  elementary  school  of  the  8-grade  type 

1  three-year  junior  high  school 

2  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  combined  covering  9  grades 
1  vocational  school  providing  two  years  of  industrial  training 

1  senior  high  school 
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Special  classes  are  conducted  for  crippled  children  and  for 
mentally  deficient  children.  Children  with  visual  and  hear- 
ing defects  are  sent  to  special  classes  in  a  near-by  larger  city. 
Passaic  supports  its  schools  generously.  The  cost  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  attendance  during  1941-1942  was  $168, 
ranging  from  $154.35  in  elementauy  schools  to  $164.36  in 
jimior  high  schools  and  $210.51  in  the  senior  high  school. 

In  addition  to  its  public  schools,  which  have  an  enrollment 
of  approximately  8500  pupils,  2600  pupils  sire  enrolled  in  six 
parochial  schools.  A  limited  additional  number  of  children 
attend  the  two  small  private  schools  located  in  Passaic  or  go 
to  private  schools  located  outside  the  city. 

Passaic's  Churches 

Passaic  has  62  churches,  representing  almost  every  denomi- 
nation —  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish.  Several  churches 
preserve  the  atmosphere  of  the  nationality  groups  they  serve, 
especially  the  Polish,  Russian,  Slovak,  Italian,  and  German 
churches, ,  where  the  language  of  the  native  country  is  used 
almost  exclusively.  Many  of  these  churches  support  their 
own  schools,  which  again  tends  to  perpetuate  the  language 
and  culture  of  the  country  of  origin.  Numerically,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  largest  religious  group  in 
Passaic,  with  the  Lutheran,  Dutch  Reformed,  and  Epis- 
copal churches  having  the  largest  memberships  amoi^ 
Protestant  bodies. 

Recreation  in  Passaic 

Recreation  facilities  of  a  diversified  nature  have  been  avail- 
able in  Passaic  for  many  years.  During  the  depression,  work- 
relief  projects  were  used  to  expand  the  park  and  playground 
area  of  the  city.  One  important  project  involved  the  con- 
struction of  a  riverside  park  in  the  heart  of  the  most  congested 
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section  of  the  city.  In  the  planning  of  this  park,  provision 
was  made  for  playing  fields  for  many  kinds  of  games;  an  open- 
air  auditorium  was  built  for  pageants  and  spectacles;  and 
space  was  left  for  quiet  pastimes.  Other  recreation  areas 
are  located  in  strategic  points  throughout  the  city.  The 
program  is  planned  and  operated  on  a  year-round  basis  by 
means  of  a  city-financed  staff  of  recreation  leaders. 

The  city  also  includes  amoi^  its  recreational  facilities  local 
organizations  representing  the  major .  nationally  organized 
youth  agencies.  The  total  enrollment  in  these  programs 
exceeds  40  per  cent  of  the  eligible  child  population,  which 
indicates  a  higher  than  average  participation  in  this  type  of 
activity. 

The  Free  Public  Library  in  Passaic  has  a  circulation  of  five 
volumes  per  inhabitant,  which  is  well  above  the  national 
average.  In  spite  of  the  large  foreign  population,  foreign- 
language  publications  account  for  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
total  circulation.  The  library  consists  of  a  central  unit  plus 
six  branches,  of  which  four  are  located  in  school  buildings. 

Passaic's  Welfare  FACiLmES 

Passaic's  charitable  institutions  include  three  general  hospi- 
tals supported  by  voluntary  philanthropy,  and  a  city  isolation 
hospital,  a  visiting  nurse  organization,  a  day  nursery,  and 
various  other  organizations.  There  is  no  privately  financed 
nonsectarian  family-welfare  or  child-welfare  agency.  Pri- 
vately financed  health  and  welfare  agencies  have  united  in 
the  formation  of  a  community  chest,  whose  efforts  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  have  been  integrated  with  those  of  tiie 
national  war  fund. 

Although  Passaic  suffered  effects  of  the  depression,  the 
number  of  persons  dependent  upon  public  assistance  and 
work  relief  in  the  1930's  never  reached  the  proportion  of 
the  population  which  many  other  industrial  cities  found  it 
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necessary  to  aid.  The  peak  relief  load  occurred  in  March, 
1933,  when  6500  persons,  or  11  per  cent  of  the  population, 
were  on  assistance  rolls.  This  may  be  contrasted  with  more 
than  20  per  cent  in  Atlantic  City  and  more  than  15  per  cent 
in  the  near-by  cities  of  Belleville,  Hoboken,  and  Union  City. 
The  explanation  of  this  probably  rests  in  the  fact  that  Passaic 
industries  chiefly  operate  in  the  consumers'  goods  field  and 
that  many  families  had  two  or  more  workers,  so  that  unem- 
ployment of  one  worker,  while  greatly  reducing  family  income, 
did  not  mean  absolute  cessation  of  income.  Another  factor 
may  be  that  Passaic  has  been  fortunate  in  its  choice  of  welfare 
directors,  the  individual  who  headed  the  local  emergency 
relief  program  early  in  the  depression  being  now  the  head  of 
one  of  the  n:iajor  voluntary  charitable  organizations  in  New 
York  City,  while  the  director  and  case  supervisor  who  carried 
the  program  in  more  recent  years  have  both  been  called  upon 
to  assume  important  wartime  welfare  activities  away  from 

the  city. 

Law  Enforcement  in  Passaic 

Passaic,  like  other  cities  in  metropolitan  areas,  has  a  police 
force  above  the  average  in  size  for  cities  of  comparable  popu- 
lation, the  force  numbering  110,  or  1.9  officers  per  1000 
population.  Passaic  was  one  of  the  first  citi^  in  the  East  to 
assign  a  police  officer  of  senior  rank  to  work  with  children, 
and  it  has  made  intelligent  use  of  policewomen.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  city  has  had  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  its 
residents  among  the  inmates  of  state  penal  and  correctional 
institutions  until  the  last  few  years. 

In  New  Jersey,  juvenile  courts  are  organized  on  a  county 
basis.  A  coimty  may  by  referendum  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  juvenile  court  or  it  may  be  served  by  one 
of  the  county  judges  on  a  part-time  basis.  Passaic  County, 
in  which  Passaic  city  is  the  second  largest  municipality,  is 
the  largest  county  in  New  Jersey  without  a  full-time  juvenile- 
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court  judge.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  the  juvenile  court, 
which  strives  to  deal  with  delinquent  children  preferably  at 
an  early  stage  in  their  maladjustment  and  which  sees  in 
delinquent  conduct  not  a  crime  to  be  punished  but  evidence 
of  neglect  or  inadequate  guidance,  has  never  developed  in  the 
county  the  facilities  and  professionad  personnel  attached  to 
the  court  to  the  extent  that  is  true  of  the  neighboring  New 
Jersey  counties  of  Essex  and  Bergen  or  in  the  somewhat  com- 
parable near-by  county  of  Westchester  in  New  York  State. 

Passaic  as  a  Site  for  Experimentation 

The  setting  in  which  the  Passaic  Children's  Bureau  devel- 
oped is  one  of  strangely  mixed  characteristics.  The  popula- 
tion is  so  heterogeneous  that  a  relatively  high  expectancy  of 
maladjustment  among  children  is  to  be  looked  for.  The 
development  of  community  resources  has  been  uneven,  with, 
on  the  whole,  governmental  agencies  being  responsible  for 
improving  local  programs  of  activities,  with  slight  attention 
to  precedent  elsewhere.  This  often  resulted  in  programs 
which  deviate  from  standards  set  up  by  accrediting  agencies 
in  their  fields,  and  which  tend  by  and  large  to  produce  a 
situation  in  which  experts  disagree  as  to  whether  the  job  done 
is  good  dr  bad. 

In  this  setting,  the  Passaic  Children's  Bureau  could  not 
hope  to  operate  in  an  ivory  tower.  It  has  had  to  feel  its  way 
through  a  maze  of  conflicting  interests  and  attitudes.  Unlike 
some  child-adjustment  experiments  which  have  been  endowed 
by  private  philanthropy  or  which  have  been  subsidized  by 
Federal  or  state  grants  in  aid,  this  one  has  been  improvised 
and  modified  in  the  light  of  local  decisions.  Some  disad- 
vantages must  be  acknowledged  in  this  set  of  controlling 
circumstances.  Against  them  must  be  set  the  strength  that 
comes  from  the  roots  in  the  community's  own  culture  with 
which  the  Bureau  has  been  supported. 
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Organization  and  Structure  of  the 
Passaic  Children's  Bureau 

« 

K^  HE  Passaic  Children's  Bureau  was  organized  in  1937. 
It  was  one  of  many  endeavors  improvised  by  cities  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  cope  with  juvenile  delinquency  apart  from  the 
atmosphere  of  the  police  station  and  the  criminal  courts. 
The  Bureau  is  now  an  integral  unit  of  the  Passaic  school 
system.  This  status  was  contemplated  from  the  start,  although 
it  was  not  finally  achieved  until  the  agency  had  been  in 
operation  for  several  years.  It  investigates  all  cases  involving 
misconduct  or  "bothersome  behavior"  on  the  part  of  children, 
whether  they  arise  within  or  without  the  school's  jurisdiction. 
It  oversees  attendance  and  guidance  services  in  the  individ- 
\xaX  schools.  It  arranges  psychiatric,  psychological,  and  other 
clinical  studies.  It  provides  social  treatment  for  children  in 
need  of  guidance  and  direction  of  an  intensive  nature,  except 
where  institutional  care  or  severance  of  family  ties  may  be 
indicated.  All  complaints  involving  children  received  by  the 
Passaic  police  department  are  referred  to  the  Bureau.  Chil- 
dren apprehended  by  the  police  are  referred  to  the  Bureau 
for  study  and  treatment. 

The  staff  of  the  Bureau  consists  of  a  director  who  has  the 
title  of  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in  charge  of  guid- 
ance, research,  and  curriculum;  a  psychologist;  a  psychi- 
atric social  worker;  two  attendance  officers;  and  a  unit  of 
four  police  officers,   including  one  policewoman,  who  cu^e 

assigned  by  the  chief  of  police  to  serve  in  the  Bureau.     In 

16 
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addition,  a  number  of  clerks  complete  the  office  staff.  Coop- 
erative relationships  are  maintained  with  the  state  mental- 
hygiene  clinics,  clinics  at  local  hospitals,  and  private  welfare 
agencies  and  individual  practitioners,  so  that  diagnostic  study 
and  treatment  of  a  high  professional  quality  can  be  assured 
the  children  dealt  with  by  the  Bureau.  The  Bureau  also 
works  closely  with  the  city  recreation  department  and  with 
voluntary  group  work  organizations  and  with  civic  organiza- 
tions in  the  development  and  application  of  preventive  efforts. 
Close  attention  is  paid  to  the  religious  needs  of  the  children 
referred  to  the  Bureau.  The  clergy  of  all  denominations 
have  been  consulted  and  relied  upon  to  aid  in  the  treatment 
of  children  who  receive  Bureau  care. 

Origin  of  the  Bureau 

The  Bureau  owes  its  existence  to  the  Honorable  Benjamin 
L.  Turner,  mayor  at  the  time  the  Bureau  was  started  in  1937. 
Mr.  Turner,  prior  to  his  election  to  the  city  commission,  had 
served  in  all  ranks  of  the  city's  police  department  and  felt 
keenly  the  need  for  something  to  replace  the  intermixture 
of  strong-arm  methods  and  reminiscent  tolerance  of  rowdy- 
ism which  he  had  observed  when  he  was  on  the  force.  He 
was  greatly  impressed  by  the  work  being  done  by  the  Jersey 
City  Bureau  of  Special  Service  and  determined  that  his  city 
should  have  a  similar  agency.  At  this  time  Mr.  Turner  was 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  special  state  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Commission,  whose  studies  are  later  cited  extensively  in  this 
volume.  He  was  influenced  by  his  colleagues,  both  of  whom 
were  men  with  distinguished  professional  background  in  edu- 
cation and  child  welfare  and  by  the  directors  of  the  research 
work  of  the  commission,  who  were  likewise  men  with  broad 
backgrounds  of  experience  in  child-welfare  activities. 

As  Mr.  Turner  envisaged  the  Bureau,  it  would  be  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  board  of  education.     It  would 
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employ  specialists  in  various  fields  of  work  with  behavior- 
problem  children,  including  attendance  and  guidance  services, 
clinical  facilities  including  psychiatric,  psychological,  and 
sensory  perception  units,  and  other  "special  services."  All 
children  apprehended  by  the  local  police  were  to  be  dealt 
with  through  the  Bureau  and  a  special  detail  of  plain-clothes 
police  officers  was  to  be  assigned  to  the  Bureau  to  work  under 
its  direction. 

Executive  Direction  of  the  Bureau 

In  its  early  days  Mayor  Turner  took  a  very  active  interest 
in  the  development  of  the  Bureau  and  in  the  handling  of  cases. 
Then,  early  in  1938,  at  his  request,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
his  commission  colleagues  and  with  the  approved  of  the  board 
of  education,  the  Bureau  was  placed  under  the  part-time 
directorship  of  E.  Scott  Holbeck,  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  and  principsd  of  the  Wilson  Junior  High  School. 
Dr.  Holbeck  devoted  much  of  his  "after-school  time"  to  the 
Children's  Bureau.  Under  his  leadership  a  new  impetus 
was  given  to  the  growth  of  the  Bureau. 

To  give  the  Bureau  the  advantages  of  lay  participation,  a 
lay  or  Citizens*  Advisory  Committee  was  then  established. 
This  group  met  monthly.  It  helped  to  determine  policies 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Bureau  to  the  general  public. 
This  advisory  committee  functioned  until  the  Bureau  was 
taken  over  by  the  board  of  education,  early  in  1942.  The 
members  of  the  advisory  committee  were  persons  prominent 
in  the  life  of  the  community;  included  among  them  were 
representatives  of  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  clergy, 
the  editor  of  the  local  newspaper,  two  physicians,  one  of  whom 
was  president  of  the  board  of  education,  representatives  of 
group  work  and  civic  organizations,  and  other  citizens  well 
known  because  of  their  interest  in  some  phase  of  child-welfare 
servi<;e. 
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With  the  press  of  regular  school  business.  Dr.  Holbeck 
resigned  the  directorship  of  the  Bureau  in  September,  1940. 
It  was  then  proposed  that  the  city  employ  a  qualified  specialist 
in  child  welfare  to  head  the  Bureau,  which  would  become 
an  independent  bureau  under  the  general  city  government. 
A  major  community-wide  political  controversy  ensued.  The 
suggestion  of  a  full-time  salaried  position  caused  opposition 
among  two  groups.  The  ecoiiomy-minded  objected  to  the 
expenditures.  Those  who  wished  to  follow  the  Jersey  City 
precedent  opposed  divorcing  the  Bureau  from  the  school 
system,  although  it  had  never  officially  been  recognized  as  a 
school  project.  The  result  of  this  controversy  ended  in^a 
referendum,  whereby  the  citizens  decided  not  to  establish 
the  office  of  full-time  director  in  charge  of  the  Children's 
Bureau. 

After  the  referendum,  the  board  of  education  was  formally 
requested  by  the  city  commission  to  take  over  the  Children's 
Bureau  as  an  integral  part  of  the  school  system  and  to  provide 
for  its  development  and  maintenance  through  the  school 
budget.  This  was  considered  by  the  newly  appointed  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Dr.  Willard  B.  Spalding,  who  recom- 
mended to  the  board  of  education  that  the  Children's  Bureau 
be  absorbed  in  the  school  system.  The  board  of  education 
formally  approved  this  proposal  in  a  resolution  reading,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

1.  Purpose:  The  Children's  Bureau  exists  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  truancy  and  juvenile  delinquency.  Its  purpose  is  to 
eliminate  the  causes  of  these  offenses,  to  prevent  their  occurrence, 
and  to  make  desirable  adjustments  for  children  who  have  offended. 
The  emphasis  of  its  activities  shall  always  be  more  upon  prevention 
and  readjustment  than  upon  correction  and  punishment.  In 
order  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  the  Children's  Bureau  should 
work  in  active  cooperation  with  schools,  courts,  homes,  churches, 
and  social  agencies.  The  Bureau  shall  strive  more  to  make  it 
unnecessary  to  invoke  the  law,  than  it  shall  to  enforce  the  law. 
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2.  Personnel:  The  personnel  of  the  Children's  Bureau  shall  be: 
{a)  Police  officers,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  woman. 
{b)  Attendance  officers,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 

woman. 
{c)   Clerical  sissistants. 
{i)  A  director  who  shall  be  the  assistant  superintendent  of 

schools  in  charge  of  guidance,  research,  and  curriciJum. 

In  Deceniber,  1941,  the  author  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
pKDsition  of  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in  charge  of 
guidance,  research,  and  curriculum,  created  by  the  fore- 
going resolution. 

The  Physical  Setting 

The  Passaic  Children's  Bureau  is  housed  in  a  recently  built 
brick  building  adjacent  to  the  Memorial  School,  the  larg- 
est elementary-junior  high  school  in  the  city.  The  Bureau 
building  is  now  divided  into  two  main  divisions;  one,  housing 
the  police  personnel,  the  assistant  superintendent,  and  one 
derk;  the  other,  the  attendance  officers,  psychological  and 
psychiatric  social  workers,  and  two  clerks.  Private  offices 
are  available  for  the  assistant  superintendent  of  schools, 
policemen,  policewomen,  psychological  and  psychiatric  social 
workers,  and  chief  attendance  officer.  Open  offices  housing 
the  clerks,  a  waiting  room  for  the  public,  and  desk  space  for 
two  attendance  officers  are  also  to  be  found.  Excellent 
facilities  are  available  for  private  conferences,  physical  and 
mental  examinations,  group  conferences,  filing  of  case  data, 
school-attendance  records,  school-census  records,  and  mimeo- 
graphing. 

Personnel  of  the  Bureau 

The  Bureau  personnel  in  the  first  months  of  its  existence 
consisted  of  a  police  captain  emd  a  policewoman,  who  were 
assigned  from  the  local  police  force  and  who  worked  under 
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the  direction  of  Mayor  Turner.  As  has  already  been  stated, 
Mayor  Turner  took  a  very  active  interest  in  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  Bureau  and  the  cases  handled  within  it.  A  clerk 
was  appointed  to  conduct  the  office  business  and  to  type  case 
records.  The  expenses  of  the  Bureau  were  provided  for  by 
the  budget  within  the  mayor's  department.  While  several 
changes  were  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  policemen,  the 
Bureau  has  continued  since  its  inception  with  the  original 
clerk  and  policewoman.  The  present  make-up  of  the  p)olice 
personnel  has  remained  unchanged  since  January,  1940. 
With  the  election  of  a  new  mayor  in  May,  1939,  the  Bureau 
was  perpetuated  in  the  same  manner  by  funds  made  available 
within  the  new  mayor's  own  department  budget. 

In  the  attendance  division  two  new  officers  have  been 
appointed  since  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau.  Both  these 
appointees  have  had  college  trailing  and  case-work  experi- 
ence. These  new  workers  fit  more  in  the  category  of  the 
visiting  teacher  rather  than  that  of  the  attendance  officer 
of  old.  Finally,  a  full-time  psychologist  and  a  psychiatric 
social  worker  were  added  to  complete  the  professional  staff  of 
the  Bureau. 

The  Training  of  Bureau  Workers 

Althoi^h  early  attach6s  of  the  Bureau  were  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  assumed  fitness  for  special  work  with  delinquent  chil- 
dren, no  professional  standards  were  required.  Under  the 
regime  of  Dr.  Holbeck,  however,  a  concerted  drive  to  provide 
in-service  training  had  been  carried  on. 

Bulletins  were  prepared  and  issued  on  the  psychology  and 
treatment  of  the  atypical  child.  A  library  of  the  best  litera- 
ture on  delinquency  was  gathered.  Conferences  and  dis- 
cussions centering  on  the  techniques  and  procedures  for 
handling  cases  were  held  periodically.  Visits  were  made  by 
staff  members  to  various  institutions  throughout  the  state. 
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Three  of  the  Bureau  personnel  took  university  extension 
courses  in  psychology  and  sociology.  Newer  appointees  have 
been  chosen  after  proof  of  both  educational  preparation  and 
personal  fitness  for  work  with  behavior-problem  children. 
Nevertheless,  participation  in  useful  programs  of  round-table 
conferences,  directed  reading,  and  research  is  required  of 
staff  members  to  assure  professional  growth. 

The  Bureau  and  the  School  Guidance  Program 

The  Bureau  strengthens  and  supplements  but  does  not 
replace  the  regular  guidance  program  in  the  individual 
schools.  The  larger  schools  have  either  full-time  or  part- 
time  guidance  workers  who  act  as  liaison  officers  between 
the  school  and  the  Bureau.  The  high  school  employs  4wo 
full-time  counselors,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  Each 
of  the  jimior  high  schools  has  a  full-time  guidance  counselor. 
In  the  smaller  elementary  schools  the  principal  takes  over 
responsibility  for  some  of  the  guidance  functions. 

The  school  guidance  program  is  built  on  the  premise  that 
the  teacher,  principal,  and  guidance  counselor  must  first  know 
the  child  if  the  school  is  to  achieve  its  objectives.  For  this 
reason  extensive  individual  histories  are  maintained  in  a  file- 
folder  type  of  cumulative  record  card.  This  card  follows  the 
child  fix)m  the  date  of  his  entry  in  the  kindergeirten  until  he 
is  absorbed  into  the  adult  life  of  the  community.  These  cards 
cover  all  phases  of  the  child's  personality,  including  his  home 
background,  physical  history,  test  scores,  school  marks,  inter- 
ests, attainments,  behavior  description,  etc.  Needless  to  say, 
these  cards  are  always  available  when  a  child  is  referred  to 
the  Bureau  and  constitute  a  rich  source  of  information  on 
the  nature  of  the  child  and  his  problem  prior  to  any  investiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  Bureau  personnel. 

Considerable  group  and  individual  testing  is  carried  on 
within  the  schools.     Tests  of  intelligence,  reading,  and  other 
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skills  are  administered  regularly  at  certain  grade  levels.  Spe- 
cial testing  may  be  carried  on  at  any  time  and  at  any  grade 
with  groups  that  have  particular  problems  on  which  test 
results  may  shed  further  light. 

No  choices  as  to  curriculum,  subjects,  or  occupational  fields 
of  endeavor  are  made  without  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
cumulative  record  by  the  counselor  or  principsd  and  the 
pupil.  The  counseling  procedure  is  such  that  the  child  and 
his  parents  study  cdl  the  data  concerning  the  child,  his  inter- 
ests, aptitudes,  and  achievements.  The  finad  decision  rests 
with  the  child  and  his  parents,  although  every  effort  is  made 
to  guide  the  parents  and  the  child  in  the  direction  of  a  realistic 
and  promising  decision.  The  purpose  of  the  school  guidance 
program  is  always  self-guidance  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
pupil. 

Some  headway,  especially  in  the  jimior  and  senior  high 
schools,  has  been  made  with  a  group  guidance  program 
wherein  conmion  educational,  vocational,  and  social  prob- 
lems are  discussed  as  to  modes  of  conduct  and  desirable 
behavior  and  action.  At  the  same  time,  classes  in  English, 
social  studies,  and  other  fields  are  heavily  weighted  with 
real-life  problems  of  a  guidance  nature  and  are  considered  an 
intrinsic  part  of  the  school  guideuice  progrgun. 

The  guidance  worker  and  the  principal  are  an  important 
and  vital  link  between  the  Bureau  and  the  schools.  Through 
them  are  channeled  many  cases  which  begin  to  show  behavior 
signs  of  initial  maladjustment;  with  their  assistance  the 
therapeutic  program  is  planned  and  carried  out.  In  short, 
one  supplements  the  other  in  such  a  manner  that  the  study- 
treatment  program  becomes  a  joint  afiair  of  give  and  take, 
requiring  frequent  conferences  within  the  school,  where  case 
materials  are  discussed,  plans  for  action  listed,  and  specific 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  various  phases  of  the  adjustment 
program  are  fixed.    The  teacher  is  always  to  be  included  in 
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these  conferences,  since  she  is  Uterally  a  classroom  mother  to 
each  child  and  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the  child's 
behavior.  Often,  the  Bureau's  findings  and  reconmienda- 
tions  are  relayed  to  her  via  the  guidance  counselor  or  the 
principal.  The  ultimate  success  of  any  program  such  as  the 
one  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  will  depend  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  classroom  teacher  can  be  enlisted  in  the  Bureau's 
study-treatment  program  as  an  active,  cooperating,  prophy- 
lactic force. 

Bureau  Procedures 

When  a  case  was  reported  to  the  Bureau,  usually  by  the 
police  and  sometimes  by  individuals,  schools,  or  social  agen- 
cies, it  was  then  assigned  to  some  member  of  the  Bureau, 
usually  a  policeman  if  a  boy  was  involved  or  to  a  policewoman 
if  a  girl  was  implicated.  A  case  history  was  taken  by  the 
policewoman,  who,  through  her  experience  and  university 
extension  work,  had  acquired  an  excellent  background  and 
point  of  view. 

In  all  cases  an  extensive  case  record  was  maintained  and  a 
chronological  history  of  the  Bureau's  contacts  with  the  indi- 
vidual, his  family,  and  his  school  was  kept.  Records  of  recent 
physical  examinations  were  often  available.  In  some  in- 
stances, where  the  health  history  was  questionable,  the  case 
might  be  referred  to  the  Passaic  General  Hospital.  Psycho- 
logical examinations  would  follow  or  school  test  results  would 
be  used,  if  these  were  to  be  had.  After  these  data  had  been 
assembled,  a  conference  of  the  Bureau  personnel  would  be 
held.  This  would  usually  be  followed  by  another  conference 
with  the  child,  his  parents,  and  others  who  might  have  a 
contact  with  the  individual  delinquent  or  his  "gang." 

These  conferences  invariably  resulted  in  a  study-treatment 
program  involving  supervision  and  follow-up  procedures. 
A  complete  record  of  the  case  was  filed,  once  the  case  was 
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closed.  These  case  records  make  up  the  basis  of  the  major 
portion  of  the  data  which  concern  the  nature  of  the  delinquent, 
his  family,  his  neighborhood,  his  school,  and  his  social  life 
presented  in  this  volume.  While  this  procedure  was  used  with 
most  of  the  cases,  there  were  others  which  received  a  special- 
service  handling  by  the  Bureau.  On  these  cases  only  partial 
results  are  available. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Bureau,  since  its  beginning,  handled 
all  cases  of  delinquency  within  the  community  as  well  as  many 
others  which  were  strictly  of  a  predelinquent  nature.  The 
data  in  Bureau  case  records,  then,  reflect  a  true  picture  of  the 
delinquency  situation  in  a  community  unlike  the  picture 
which  might  be  obtained  were  a  study  to  be  made  of  those 
cases  only  which  might  appear  in  a  juvenile  court.^  This 
factor  adds  to  the  importance  of  the  statistical  data  presented 
in  subsequent  chapters. 

Legal  AuTHORrrY  of  the  Bureau 

At  the  time  of  its  organization,  the  Bureau  was  looked  upon 
with  considerable  misgivings  by  the  police,  who,  while  pleased 
to  be  rid  of  a  bothersome  juvenile  problem,  insinuated  that 
the  Bureau's  study-treatment  techniques  were  illegal,  soft, 
and  encouraging  to  the  habitual  delinquent  through  too 
sympathetic  handling  of  offenders.  This  faction  waus  of  the 
opinion  that  youthful  lawbreakers  should  be  apprehended 
and  "sent  away  early"  in  order  that  they  "be  taught  a  lesson." 
On  the  other  hand,  one  finds  a  contra-viewpoint  which  pre- 
vails and  which  was  paramount  in  the  mind  of  the  founder. 
This  takes  the  position  that  the  delinquent  is  more  a  victim 
of  an  environment,  a  social  order,  or  of  other  forces  and  not  a 
criminal  to  be  punished  by  institutionalization.  This  point 
of  view  insists  that  "no  child  should  be  sent  away"  and 
bemosms  the  inadequacy  of  the  available  techniques  and  pro- 

^  See  pages  29-31. 
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cedures  for  handling  problems*  of  delinquency  and  speaks  of 
"losing  a  boy,*'  if  one  is  sent  to  court  or  removed  from  the 
community.  Both  these  points  of  view  are  still  to  be  found  in 
Passatic.  Both  these  points  of  view  affected  the  Bureau's  rela- 
tions with  the  juvenile  court.  Both  reflect  a  fundamental 
misconception,  essentially  the  same  misconception  as  to  the 
role  of  the  juvenile  court. 

The  legality  of  the  Bureau  program  rests  on  a  sound  basis  of 
specific  statutory  grants  of  authority  which  instruct  the  attend- 
ance authorities  of  the  school  systems  to  deal  with  "any  pupil 
who  is  incorrigible,  vagrant,  vicious,  or  immoral,"  as  well  as 
with  truants.  The  attendance  officer  is  to  "examine  into  all 
violations  of  this  article,  shall  warn  any  child  and  the  parent 
of  the  child  of  the  consequences  of  the  violation.  .  .  .  The 
sherifi*  and  his  officers,  and  all  police  officers  and  constables, 
shall  assist  attendance  officers  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties."  2 

This  passage  clearly  gives  the  Bureau,  under  school  direc- 
tion, all  the  authority  it  needs  to  carry  on  its  program.  From 
a  police  point  of  view  the  Bureau  program  provides  highly 
desirable  safeguards.  There  is  no  legislation  which  requires 
them  to  report  any  children  to  the  juvenile  court  who  are 
apprehended  as  delinquents  unless  they  are  kept  under  deten- 
tion. Under  the  juvenile-court  law,  the  individual  officer  has 
the  broadest  possible  discretion  as  to  which  cases  he  shall 
report.'  The  assignment  of  the  police  unit  to  work  under  the 
school  system  complies  with  the  compulsory-education  act, 
is  consistent  with  the  juvenile-court  act,  which  controls  the 
police  in  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquency,  and  in  addition 
gives  the  police  administrator  assurance  that  children's  be- 
havior problems  will  be  recorded  and  analyzed,  although 
kept  separate  from  adult  criminal  records.     One  further 

*  New  Jersey  Revised  Statutes,  18:14-37. 
» New  Jersey  Revised  Statutes,  9:18-24. 
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comment  should  be  made.  The  law  prohibits  police  from 
bringing  children  into  police  stations.^  By  having  the  police 
unit  in  the  Bureau  office,  facilities  are  provided  for  inter- 
views between  police  and  children  away  from  the  station- 
house  atmosphere  which  both  legally  and  socially  is  no  place 
for  children. 

Significance  of  Bureau  Project 

This  description  of  the  Passaic  Children's  Bureau  indicates 
the  extent  to  which  collaboration  between  school  and  police 
is  possible  in  the  typical  middle-sized  American  city,  where 
the  authorities  are  willing  to  approach  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency  from  an  over-all  point  of  view,  without  regard 
for  "departmental  prerogatives.'* 

It  also  demonstrates  the  progress  possible  with  a  utilization 
of  available  personnel  which  has  been  constructive,  although 
in  theory  the  progrsun  which  the  Bureau  has  undertaken 
requires  personnel  of  greater  speci2ilized  professional  training 
than  was  originally  possible  but  which  was  subsequendy 
added. 

The  initiation  of  the  program  with  personnel  already  em- 
ployed in  the  school  system  and  in  the  police  department, 
combined  with  training  on  the  job  and  the  filling  of  vacancies 
with  the  specialists  whose  services  have  been  proved  by 
experience  to  be  needed,  has  perhaps  made  progress  far  more 
rapid  than  would  have  been  possible  had  the  establishment  of 
the  Bureau  awaited  the  employment  of  qualified  specialists 
by  the  police  and  the  school  systems. 

The  Passaic  project  has  involved  no  increase  in  school, 
police,  or  recreation  appropriations  in  the  city.  Perhaps  it 
might  have  proved  advantageous  had  someone  endowed  the 
venture  with  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  a  more  idealized 

^Newjeney  Revised  Statutes,  9:18-25. 
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program.  But  in  such  an  event  the  Bureau  would  not  have 
had  to  prove  itself  in  a  world  where  compromises,  incon- 
sistencies, and  inequalities  are  the  order  of  the  day.  It  would 
have  been  removed  from  the  give  and  take  of  political  con- 
troversy. It  could  have  ignored  social  inertia.  However,  it 
would  not  have  been  the  integral  and  accepted  social  force 
in  the  community  which  the  Bureau,  though  still  not  finally 
shaped,  has  become. 


Chapter  IV 


The  First  750  Cases 


QO, 


HEN  the  school  system  officially  took  over  administra- 
tive responsibility  for  the  Passaic  Children's  Bureau,  its  first 
step  was  to  organize  a  critical  study  of  the  761  cases  with  which 
the  Bureau  had  dealt  during  its  experimental  operations. 
This  study  started  with  a  purely  utilitarian  purpose  of  local 
concern.  The  school  authorities  wanted  to  see  what  had 
been  done  and  what  needed  to  be  done  to  make  plans  for  a 
renewed  attack  upon  the  many-sided  problem  of  delinquency. 
As  the  analysis  progressed,  it  became  evident  that  the  Bureau 
files  constituted  an  unusually  complete  reservoir  of  informa- 
tion on  a  phase  of  juvenile-delinquency  control  about  which 
comparatively  little  recorded  information  exists.  They  pro- 
vide a  carefully  documented  collection  of  information  about 
the  personal  characteristics,  family  background,  interests,  and 
neighborhood  associations  of  the  children  with  whom  the 
Bureau  had  dealt,  supposedly  including  nearly  all  children  in 
the  community  who  had  been  known  to  the  police  or  to  other 
community  agencies  because  of  participation  in  delinquent  or 
"bothersome"  behavior. 

The  significance  of  this  may  need  some  explanation.  There 
is  in  the  United  States  an  unwritten  law  which  operates  to 
keep  children  out  of  the  hands  of  correctional  organizations. 
Even  when  children  engage  for  long  periods  in  serious  types 
of -misconduct,  parents,  police,  and  even  complainants  usually 
prefer  to  see  that  disciplinary  action  is  "unofficial  and  un- 
recorded." Hence  only  those  children  who  constitute  special 
problems  or  who  are  apprehended  under  unusual  circum- 
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stances  come  to  the  attention  of  most  juvenile  courts,  juvenile 
clinics,  and  juvenile  institutions,  and  find  their  way  into 
research  studies. 

Carr  has  illustrated  this  situation  effectively  in  his  volume 
Delinquency  Control^  especially  in  the  chart  which  is  reproduced 
below  through  the  courteous  coSperation  of  the  publishers  of 
his  work.^  The  varying  conceptions  of  juvenile  delinquency 
are  symbolized  by  means  of  a  series  of  concentric  circles. 
Most  studies  of  juvenile  delinquency  are  based  upon  "adjudged 
delinquents." 

WHAT  IS  A  DELINQUENT? 


Term  Apptied  in  This  Book 

1.  Totil  jwenile  population 


Reference  of  Each  Term 


A.  AR  chiMren  in  givM  iftt»bclow 
ym  iji  QP  lwch'»iw»  «ff  17)- 

BTm  cJ)tldren,ete»  sdowing  deviant 

^thef  or  not  anti-social. 

C.  Ml  deviants^^orofflitting  antisocial 
Ids  «L  defined  ty  Jaw. 

P.  AH  antisocial  dwiants  detected. 

E.  All  detected  antisocial  deviants 
>eacMHg  any  agency.        \ 

.  All  apprehended  antisoctai  deviants 
brought,  to  court.       \     .   \ 

\  \  \  \ 

*  -«  — -  deviants  "found" 


^  Gair,  Lowell  J.9  JDe/tfi^iiQ^  Coftfro/.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brotfaen;  1941. 
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This  fact  has  constituted  a  serious  obstacle  in  delinquency 
and  criminological  research.  Many  scholarly  research  proj- 
ects have  had  to  qualify  their  findii^s  because  they  were 
based  up)on  the  study  of  selected  groups  of  delinquent  chil- 
dren, treated  by  a  specific  agency  or  class  of  agency,  and 
hence  perhaps  not  representative  of  delinquent  or  predelin- 
quent children  in  the  mass.  The  procedures  in  effect  in 
Passaic  called  for  social  investigation  of  virtually  every  child 
involved  in  any  form  of  delinquent  or  predelinquent  conduct. 
The  Bureau,  therefore,  has  had  an  opportunity  of  accimiulat- 
ing  facts  about  children  on  the  "fringes"  of  delinquency  as 
well  as  about  those  whose  conduct  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  "core"  of  the  delinquency  problem. 

Hence  the  statistical  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  delin-  \ 
quent  children  in  Passaic  is  believed  to  have  a  broader  base 
than  is  true  of  most  delinquency  studies.  First,  however, 
the  school  system  had  to  assure  itself  that  the  program  was 
reaching  all  or  substantially  all  the  children  whom  it  was 
intended  to  serve. 

Number  of  Cases,  Sex,  and  Color 

Of  the  761  cases  which  had  passed  through  the  Bureau's 
hands  since  May,  1937,  563  were  boys  and  198  were  girls. 


TABLE  1.    Bureau  Gases  Classified  by  Sex  and  Race 


Children, 

Number  of  Children 

Per  Cent  op  Children 

BY  Sex 

Total 

White 

Negro 

Total 

White 

Negro 

Both  Sexes 

761 

677 

84 

100,0% 

f   S9,0% 
\  100.0% 

/  iro% 

\  100.0% 

Boys    .... 
Girls    .... 

563 
198 

509 
168 

54 
30 

74.0% 
26.0% 

75.2% 
24.8% 

64.3% 
35.7% 
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According  to  figures  supplied  by  the  New  Jersey  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Commission,  the  usual  ratio  of  girls  to  boys  in 
New  Jersey  juvenile  courts  is  one  girl  to  six  boys.^  The  fact 
that  the  ratio  among  Bureau  cases  was  one  girl  to  three  boys 
is  believed  to  have  some  significance  as  indicating  that  the 
Bureau  has  reached  children,  especially  girls,  who  might  have 
gone  without  study  and  guidance  had  the  community  not 
insisted  upon  the  social  investigation  of  all  complaints  involv- 
ing children.  For  it  is  a  well-established  belief  that  data  as 
to  the  number  of  girls  dealt  with  by  juvenile  agencies  are 
likely  to  understate  the  amount  of  delinquency  among  girls 
of  school  age  because  of  the  desire  to  protect  girls  from  the 
corrosive  effects  of  court  and  police  handling. 

The  Sources  of  Bureau  Referrals 

A  majority  of  the  cases  dealt  with  by  the  Bureau  during  its 
first  three  years  of  operation  were  referred  by  the  police 
department  or  were  brought  to  the  Bureau's  attention  as 
being  associated  with  children  referred  by  the  police  in  com- 

TABLE  2.    Bureau  Gases  Classified  by  Source  of  Referral  and  Sex 


Number  of  Children 

Per  Cent  of  Children 

Source  of  Referral 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

All  Referrals 

761 

563 

798 

100.0% 

100,0% 

100.0% 

Police  Department      .     . 

304 

242 

62 

39.9 

43.0 

31.3 

Bureau  Investigation  .     . 

137 

100 

37 

18.0 

17.8 

18.7 

Individuals 

114 

94 

20 

15.0 

16.7 

10.1 

Schools 

97 

67 

30 

12.8 

11.9 

15.2 

Social   and   Recreational 

Agencies 

62 

39 

23 

8.1 

6.9 

11.6 

Parents 

47 

21 

26 

6.2 

3.7 

13.1 

^Justice  and  the  Child  in  New  Jersey^  Final  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Commission,  page  79.  Trenton;  1939.  Hereafter  cited  as  Justice 
and  the  Child  in  New  Jersey. 
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mitting  delinquent  acts.  The  next  largest  single  source  of 
Bureau  referrals  was  the  school  system  itself,  while  the  third 
most  frequent  source  of  referrals  was  individual  complainants. 
Social  agencies  in  the  community  and  parents  accounted  for 
the  remainder  of  the  referrals. 

The  evaluation  of  the  conditions  revealed  by  Table  2  on 
the  preceding  page  involves  consideration  of  many  factors, 
some  of  which  are  highly  subjective  in  nature. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau,  most  of  the  chil- 
dren referred  by  the  police  would  have  been  released  with  a 
"warning."  Of  144  juvenile  arrests  in  Passaic  in  the  year 
just  before  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau,  only  24  were 
referred  to  the  juvenile  court.  The  remainder  had  no  social 
study  or  treatment  at  all.  For  the  children  considered  in 
this  study,  however,  Bureau  referral  by  the  police  has  meant 
that  a  careful  study  has  been  made  of  their  background  and 
that  a  definite  plan  has  been  followed  in  seekii^  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  delinquent  conduct. 

The  fact  that  only  14  per  cent  of  all  early  referrals  came 
fix>m  the  school  system  was  somewhat  disappointing,  since 
one  reason  for  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  was  to  provide  a 
center  where  children  whose  delinquent  characteristics  were 
not  yet  developed  to  a  stage  of  overt  misconduct  could  receive 
preventive  treatment.'  The  proportion  of  referrals  emanat- 
ing from  the  schools,  however,  was  much  higher  in  the  Bureau 
than  in  the  experience  of  juvenile  courts  generally  through- 
out New  Jersey.^ 

The  low  proportion  of  cases  emanating  from  social  agencies 
also  gave  rise  to  question.  Here,  the  percentage  of  referrals 
received  by  the  Bureau,  8  per  cent,  was  slightly  lower  than 
the  percentage  of  referrals  received  by  New  Jersey  juvenile 

*  Since  this  date  school  referrals  have  increased.  Police  and  school  referrals 
were  approximately  equal  in  number  in  1943. 

*  Justice  and  the  Child  in  New  Jersey ^  P^gc  143. 
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courts  from  social  agencies,  9.6  per  cent.**  One  explanation 
for  this  condition  may  be  the  absence  of  any  organized  family 
or  child-welfare  society  in  Peussaic  of  the  type  which  in  many 
other  cities  maintains  extremely  close  relationships  with  the 
juvenile  court. 

While  fewer  than  10  per  cent  of  the  Bureau's  cases  came  to 
its  attention  through  requests  on  the  part  of  parents  for  advice 
in  child-guidance  problems,  the  tendency  for  parents  of  girls 
to  seek  such  advice  more  frequently  than  parents  of  boys  when 
they  2u-e  worried  about  their  children's  behavior  should  be 
noted.  This  parallels  juvenile-court  experience  in  New 
Jersey.® 

Reasons  for  Inihal  Referral  to  the  Bureau 

The  analysis  of  the  Bureau's  activities  prior  to  the  assump- 
tion of  responsibility  by  the  school  system  included  a  tabula- 
tion of  the  "reasons  for  referral"  leading  to  the  initial  contact 
between  the  child  and  the  Bureau.  This  tabulation  is  sum- 
marized in  Table  3  on  the  following  page. 

In  building  this  table,  the  classification  of  "reasons  for 
referral"  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  standard  classi- 
fication scheme  devised  by  the  United  States  Children's 
Bureau.  At  best,  however,  such  a  table  gives  only  a  general 
picture  of  the  types  of  difficulties  in  which  children  have  been 
involved.  Many  of  the  children  who  have  been  referred  to 
the  Bureau  more  than  once  have  exhibited  various  types  of 
misbehavior  between  their  contacts  with  the  Bureau.  Most 
important  of  all,  the  type  of  behavior  for  which  children  are 
referred  is  merely  one  segment  of  the  child's  total  behavior 
and,  as  such,  has  significance  only  as  a  symptom  of  some 
underlying  maladjustment  or  frustration.  In  other  words, 
the  lengthy  discussions  of  reasons  why  children  are  sent  to  the 
courts  or  to  the  Children's  Bureau  that  take  up  so  much  space 

*  Loc,  cit.  •  op.  cit.y  page  227. 
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TABLE  3.    BtnuBAu  Cases  Classified  by  Reason  for  Fntsr 

Referral  and  Sex 


Number  of  Children 

Per  Cent  of  Children 

Reasons  for  Referral 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

AU  ChUdrm 

761 

563 

198 

700.0% 

100.0% 

100,0% 

Automobile  Stealing    .    .     . 

24 

24 

3.2 

4.3 

a.^.. 

Burglary  —  Unlawful  Entry  . 

62 

58 

4 

8.1 

10.3 

2.0 

Robbery 

4 

3 

1 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Other  Stealing 

216 

194 

22 

28.3 

34.6 

11.1 

Truancy 

(Selected  cases  only)     .     . 

57 

35 

22 

7.5 

6.2 

11.1 

Runaway 

35 

16 

19 

4.6 

2.8 

9.6 

Ungovernable  —  Incorrigible 

93 

53 

40 

12.2 

9.4 

20.2 

Sex  Offense 

114 

49 

65 

15.0 

8.7 

32.9 

Carelessness  —  Mischief  .     . 

94 

84 

10 

12.4 

14.9 

5,1 

Injury  to  Person      .... 

28 

21 

7 

3.7 

3.7 

3.5 

Other 

34 

26 

8 

4.5 

4.6 

4.0 

in  the  literature,  of  themselves,  cainnot  be  productive  of  much 
that  is  significant  unless  we  concern  ourselves  with  the  reasons 
why  this  behavior  takes  place.  The  important  thing  is  to 
discover  just  what  factors  in  the  total  situation  appear  to 
cause  the  child  to  behave  as  he  does. 

In  a  general  way,  however,  it  is  possible  to  compare  these 
figures  with  a  similar  tabulation  of  juvenile-court  cases  dealt 
with  by  New  Jersey  courts  in  1937  and  to  speculate  upon  the 
significance  of  the  similarities  and  differences.  The  Bureau 
dealt  with  relatively  more  (children  referred  because  of  such 
forms  of  misconduct  as  sex  offenses,  carelessness  and  mischief, 
and  incorrigibility  than  did  the  courts  and  with  somewhat 
more  children  who  committed  minor  thefts.  The  juvenile- 
court  cases  included  relatively  more  children  referred  after 
being  involved  in  episodes  resembling  serious  common-law 
felonies.^    These  figures  have  been  interpreted  as  indicating 

'  op,  cU,y  pages  66  ff. 
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that  the  Bureau  did  succeed  in  reaching  children  who  need 
guidance  and  direction  but  who  have  not  engaged  in  types 
of  delinquency  likely  to  lead  to  juvenile-court  referral  in  the 
typicetl  community  in  Passaic's  vicinity.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  but  little  difficulty  in  establishing  from  the  records 
a  fairly  distinct  pattern  of  overt,  aggressive  misconduct  in 
most  cases,  which  suggests  that  the  Bureau  had  not  wholly 
succeeded  in  promoting  a  systematic  referral  program  for  the 
care  of  children  whose  delinquency  had  not  yet  reached  a 
stage  of  specific  serious  misconduct. 

Age  upon  Initial  Referral 

The  age  distribution  of  the  children  referred  to  such  an 
agency  as  the  Bureau  can  provide  an  important  clue  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  agency  is  reaching  the  types  of  children 
for  which  it  was  established.  It  has  been  conclusively  demon- 
strated in  other  cities  that  many  of  the  most  difficult  offenders 
are  those  who  start  their  criminal  careers  at  an  eau"ly  age, 
usually  age  12  or  younger.  Often  they  are  apprehended  and 
released  several  times  by  police  officers  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  behave  themselves,  but  they  go  on  to  more  and  more 
serious  offenses  until  they  are  finally  brought  into  court  in 
their  middle  teens. 

The  policy  of  the  Bureau,  that  children  be  reported  at  the 
earliest  known  indication  of  delinquent  or  predelinquent 
traits,  was  based  on  the  hope  that  the  Bureau  would  prevent 
the  sentimental  but  often  ill-founded  attempts  of  individual 
police  officers  to  give  children  "another  chance,''  thus  de- 
priving them  of  diagnostic  study  and  social  treatment  until 
it  was  too  late  for  anything  except  drastic  forms  of  correction. 
Because  of  this  policy,  it  was  anticipated  that  the  Bureau 
would  deal  with  a  somewhat  younger  group  of  children  than 
the  group  referred  to  a  typical  juvenile  court.  The  Bureau's 
contacts  with  boys  indicate  only  a  slighdy  lower  average  age 
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than  among  boys  dealt  with  by  a  typical  juvenile  court  serv- 
ing an  area  comparable  to  Passaic.  The  age  difference  for 
girls  is  approximately  the  same  as  for  boys  in  the  experience 
of  the  two  agencies,  although  the  girls  are  usually  somewhat 
older  than  the  boys.  The  difference  is  not  marked  and  the 
significance  of  these  findings  is  not  easy  to  determine.  It 
may  be  that  the  referring  agencies  continued  after  the  Bureau's 
establishment  to  hold  back  young  referrals.  It  may  also  be 
that  the  inclusion  of  all  casual  behavior  problems  in  the 
Bureau  program  may  tend  to  bring  to  light  "accident2il  delin- 
quents" in  their  early  teens  as  well  as  among  younger  chil- 
dren, so  that  the  age  range  may  be  less  different  than  was 
anticipated  between  such  agencies  as  the  Bureau  and  such 
agencies  as  the  typical  juvenile  court. 

TABLE  4.    Bureau  Cases  Classified  by  Age  at  First  Referral 

AND  Sex 


Children, 

Number  of  Children 

Per  Cent  of  Children 

BY  Age  at  Referral 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

AU  Ages 

761 

563 

198 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

8  or  Younger     .... 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16  or  Older 

41 
30 
29 
52 
100 

111 

160 

145 

93 

37 
27 
20 
44 
84 

97 

111 

93 

50 

4 
3 
9 
8 
16 

14 
49 
52 
43 

5.4 
3.9 
3.8 
6.8 
13.1 

14.6 
21.1 
19.1 
12.2 

6.6 
4.8 
3.6 
7.8 
14.9 

17.2 

19.7 

16.5 

8.9 

2.0 
1.5 
4.6 
4.0 
8.1 

7.1 
24.7 
26.3 
21.7 

Average  (Mean)  Age  . 

13.2 

12.8 

14.0 

Average  (Mean)  Age  for 
ChUdren  Dealt  with  by 
Middlesex  County,  New 
Jersey,  Juvenile  Court . 

13.9 

13.8 

15.0 
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Recapitulation 

The  material  contained  in  this  chapter  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  brief  paragraphs.  Upon  taking  official  charge  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  the  school  authorities  instituted  a  study 
to  measure  in  approximate  terms  whether  the  Bureau  was 
fulfilling  the  functions  for  which  it  had  been  established.  The 
findings  of  this  study  were  evaluated  in  the  light  of  certain 
assumptions  relating  to  the  scope  of  operations  and  character 
of  children  likely  to  be  served  by  such  an  agency  as  the  Bureau. 

Assumption  One.  Since  the  Bureau  is  a  clearance  agency  regis- 
tering all  children  dealt  with  as  delinquents  or  predelinquents,  the 
yearly  number  of  children  dealt  with  by  the  Bureau  should  sub- 
stantially exceed  the  norm  for  juvenile  courts  serving  communities 
the  size  of  Passaic. 

The  findings  of  the  study  clearly  indicated  that  the  Bureau 
is  reaching  substantially  more  children  each  year  than  come 
to  the  attention  of  typical  juvenile  courts  in  like  cities. 

Assumption  Two.  Because  of  a  prejudice  of  such  force  as  to  con- 
stitute an  unwritten  law  against  using  legalistic  pressures  to  deal 
with  girls  who  commit  delinquent  acts,  the  Bureau  can  be  ex- 
pected to  receive  many  more  cases  involving  boys  than  csises 
involving  girls.  The  excess  of  boys  over  girls,  however,  should 
be  less  pronounced  than  in  the  experience  of  typical  juvenile 
courts. 

The  findii^s  of  the  study  clearly  support  the  validity  of  this 
assumption. 

Assumption  Three.  Since  the  Bureau  takes  cognizance  of  all 
reports  involving  delinquent  acts  on  the  part  of  children,  the 
"reasons  for  referral"  of  cases  to  the  Bureau  should  when  classified 
reveal  more  "nuisance"  reports  and  more  cases  involving  rela- 
tively minor  episodes  when  judged  by  criminal-law  standards 
than  would  be  true  of  cases  dealt  with  by  a  juvenile  court  serving 
a  like  community. 
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The  findings  of  the  study  tend  to  validate  this  assumption. 
There  are,  however,  few  Bureau  cases  which  cannot  be  classi- 
fied as  involving  some  form  of  aggressive  delinquent  behavior. 
This  runs  counter  to  the  ideal  that  the  Bureau  should  receive 
children  when  they  are  still  nondelinquent,  though  malad- 
justed, rather  than  to  delay  referral  until  after  overt  delin- 
quency occurs. 

Assumption  Four.  Because  the  Bureau  receives  all  complaints  in- 
volving children,  it  was  assimied  that  the  Bureau  should  deal  with 
a  somewhat  younger  group  of  children  than  the  typical  juvenile- 
court  clientele. 

The  findings  of  the  survey  do  not  fully  support  this  assump- 
tion. It  is  not  clear  whether  this  reflects  continued  reluctance 
to  refer  children  for  treatment  imtil  delinquent  traits  have 
crystallized  or  whether  the  age  at  which  children  experiment 
with  delinquency  is  on  the  average  somewhat  older  than  was 
indicated  by  studies  of  confirmed  delinquents. 

From  this  phase  of  the  study,  the  school  administration  in 
Passaic  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Bureau  was  sub- 
stantially fiilfilling  its  purpose  as  an  instnmient  by  which 
social  treatment  could  be  accorded  to  children  known  to  the 
police  and  other  persons  in  the  community  as  having  com- 
mitted overt  acts  of  delinquency.  More  needed  to  be  done, 
however,  to  stimulate  the  identification  and  referral  of  poten- 
tially delinquent  children  through  school  and  recreational 
leaders'  observations  of  children's  attitudes  and  behavior. 

Moreover,  these  elementary  statistics  demonstrate  that  the 
children  served  by  the  Bureau  probably  represent  more  nearly 
a  cross  section  of  all  children  committing  delinquent  acts  than 
can  any  study  based  upon  children  dealt  with  by  courts, 
institutions,  or  child-guidance  clinics. 
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Worth 

cfy  tAVING  satisfied  themselves  that  the  Bureau  was  really 
fulfilling  to  a  considerable  degree  the  purposes  of  its  sponsors  in 
de2iling  with  behavior-problem  children  who  would  not  have 
had  needed  attention  under  methods  previously  in  effect  in 
Passaic,  the  school  authorities  undertook  to  make  certain  tests 
by -which  to  make  sure  that  the  program  was  having  a  whole- 
some efiect.  Few  programs  are  more  difficult  to  measure  and 
assay  than  are  delinquency-control  projects.  There  are  too 
many  facets  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  Many 
factors  are  always  operating  in  a  community  to  influence  the 
behavior  of  children  favorably  and  unfavorably,  and  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  single  out  any  as  being  the 
determining  ones. 

Crime  in  Passaic  Singe  the  Bureau's  Establishment 

As  a  first  step  in  investigating  the  possible  influence  of  the 
Bureau,  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  published  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  were  consulted  to  see  what  the  general 
trend  in  the  number  of  crimes  known  to  the  police  had  been 
in  New  Jersey  generally,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Passaic 
itself. 

The  "crime  rate"  for  Passaic,  it  was  found,  decreased  by 

25  per  cent  from  1937,  the  year  the  Bureau  was  founded,  to 

1941,  the  year  in  which  the  school  system  made  its  decision 
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to  take  over  responsibility  for  the  Bureau.^    For  New  Jersey 
as  a  whole  it  had  risen  slightly  during  this  five-year  period. 

TABLE  5.    Crime  Rates  in  Passaic,  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Continental  United  States,  1937-1941 


Year 

Crime  Rate  (Number  of  Offensf^s  Known  to  the 
Pouce  per  100,000  Population) 

Passaic 

aty 

State  of 
New  Jersey 

Continental 
United  States 

1937   .     .     . 
1939   .     .     . 
1941    .     .     . 

1445.9 
1290.1 
1080.3 

1053.8 
1062.8 
1098.7 

1438.1 
1539.0 
1572.3 

Source  of  Data.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Uniform  Crime  Reports. 
(Offenses  include  homicide,  aggravated  assault,  robbery,  burglary,  larceny- 
theft,  and  auto  theft.) 

It  may  be  noted  from  this  that  Passaic's  crime  rate  had  been 
in  1937  considerably  above  the  level  prevailing  throughout 
New  Jersey  and  even  above  the  national  rate.  It  has  been 
constantly  improving.  In  1941  it  was  sUghtly  below  the 
level  prevailing  generally  throughout  the  state. 

Although  these  statistics  are  based  upon  "crimes  known  to 
the  police"  and  not  upon  arrests,  the  offenses  selected  for 
inclusion  in  these  F.B.I,  reports  are  forms  of  misconduct  in 
which  adolescent  offenders  are  most  frequendy  involved. 
The  offense  categories  are  homicide,  robbery,  aggravated 
assault,  burglary,  auto  theft,  and  larceny  other  than  auto 
theft.  Except  for  homicide,  they  are  the  next  steps  beyond 
juvenile  delinquency.  From  the  analysis  of  arrests  in  Passaic 
for  the  year  1937,  as  made  by  the  state  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Conmiission,  it  was  known  that  at  least  35  per  cent  of  the 
persons  arrested  on  these  charges  were  under  the  age  of 

^Offenses  known  to  the  police,  divided  by  population,  last  three  digits 
omitted. 
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21  years.  Any  marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  adolescent 
offenders,  through  the  influence  of  such  an  agency  as  the 
Bureau,  therefore,  should  quickly  be  reflected  in  the  crime 
rate. 

The  reduction  in  Passaic's  crime  rate  in  contrast  to  the 
slowly  rising  trend  in  the  national  and  state-vsdde  crime 
rates  may  plausibly  be  credited  to  the  operations  of  the 
Bureau  and  to  the  coordinate  activities  in  the  recreationad 
field,  although,  of  course,  other  factors  also  may  be  operating. 
In  some  cities  crime  rates  have  changed  abruptly  because 
of  changes  in  executive  leadership  or  administrative  policy 
as  to  how  crimes  known  to  the  police  are  recorded,  or  other 
factors  which  conceal  the  real  trend.  This  cannot  be  said  of 
Passaic,  however.  Throughout  the  span  of  Bureau  operation 
the  police  department  has  been  headed  by  the  same  chief. 
Its  standards,  customs,  and  usages  have  not  been  changed. 
It  is  believed  even  by  many  who  were  not  at  first  sympathetic 
with  the  Bureau  program  that  there  has  been  a  marked  reduc- 
tion in  lawlessness  in  the  city.  The  burden  of  proof  rests  on 
those  who  would  deny  that  the  Bureau  has  been  a  factor  in 
the  reduction  of  Passaic's  crime  rate. 

Arrests  of  Former  Children's  Bureau  Clients 

As  a  further  follow-up  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  all  names 
of  boys  or  girls  dealt  with  by  the  Bureau  who  had  reached  the 
age  of  1 6  years  as  of  the  date  of  the  investigation  were  checked 
against  £irTest  records  in  the  police  files.  In  all,  464  boys  and 
girls  who  had  had  contact  with  the  Bureau  were  identified 
as  having  attained  the  age  of  16  years  as  of  the  date  of  this 
investigation.  Of  this  group,  1 5  per  cent  were  fotuid  to  have 
been  arrested  at  least  once  for  offenses  other  than  motor- 
vehicle  violations.  The  proportion  of  boys  who  became  in- 
volved in  trouble  after  passing  beyond  the  age  of  Bureau 
jurisdiction  was  higher  than  that  of  girls. 
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TABLE  6.    Contacts  with  Pouce  by  Former  Bureau  Gases 

AFTER  Attaining  Age  of  16  Years 
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Police  CSontacts 

Number  of  Children 

Per  Cent  of  Children 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls  - 

Total 

464 

367 

703 

700.0% 

700,0% 

700,0% 

No  Police  Contacts  Re- 
ported      

One  or  More  Arrests    .     . 

391 

73 

295 
66 

96 

7 

84.5 
15.5 

81.5 
18.5 

93.0 
7.0 

In  view  of  the  early  behavior  patterns  and  the  backgrounds 
of  the  children  handled  by  the  Bureau,  a  higher  frequency  of 
arrests  of  former  Bureau  charges  during  adolescence  might 
reasonably  have  been  anticipated.  The  findings  are  dis- 
tinctly  favorable  in  comp£U'ison  with  reports  of  adolescent 
misconduct  among  the  clientele  of  other  juvenile  agencies. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  discussion  of  the  crime  rate,  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  dogmatic  and  to  say  that  these  figures  prove  the 
worth  of  the  Bureau  in  its  period  of  trial,  error,  and  experi- 
mentation. They  prove  nothing  conclusive  one  way  or  the 
other.  But  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  evaluative  data, 
they  are  believed  to  be  significant  factors  in  appraising  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Bureau's  work. 


Number  of  Times  the  Same  Children  Were 
Referred  to  the  Bureau 

In  reading  the  chronological  histories  of  the  cases  referred 
to  the  Children's  Bureau,  one  is  immediately  struck  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  individuals  were  referred  back  either 
for  similar  behavior  or  for  different  behavior.  Of  the  total 
number,  357  or  46.9  per  cent  were  referred  but  once.  This 
may  be  a  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Bureau's  setup, 
if,  at  least  for  the  period  when  the  child  remained  a  minor, 


p^ 
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this  proportion  of  the  cases  referred  had  no  other  complaint 
made  against  them.  This  may  not  mean  that  all  these  357 
children  ceased  to  exhibit  undesirable  behavior  after  their 
first  Bureau  contacts;  it  may  merely  mean  that  some  were  not 
again  apprehended  or  reported.  However,  the  percentage  is 
sufl&ciently  large  to  merit  some  serious  consideration  as  an 
evaluating  datum  su^esting  a  satisfactory  adjustment  follow- 
ing the  first  contacts  with  the  Children's  Bureau. 

TABLE  7.    Bureau  Cases  Classified  by  Number  of  Times 

Referred  and  Sex 


Number  of 

Times 

Number  of  Children 

Per  Cent  of  Children 

Referred 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

761 

563 

198 

100.0% 

100,0% 

100.0% 

1  .     , 

2  .     . 

3  .     . 

4  . 

5  . 

6  . 

7  . 

8  . 

9  . 
10   . 

over  10   . 

357 
144 
75 
38 
42 
33 
17 
22 
10 
13 
10 

260 
96 
54 
24 
35 
31 
16 
18 
10 
9 
10 

97 

48 

21 

14 

7 

2 

1 

4 

4 

47.0 
18.9 
9.9 
5.0 
5.5 
4.3 
2.2 
2.9 
1.3 
1.7 
1.3 

46.2 
17.1 
9.6 
4.2 
6.2 
5.5 
2.8 
3.2 
1.8 
1.6 
1.8 

49.1 
24.2 
10.6 
7.1 
3.5 
1.0 
0.5 
2.0 

2.0 

Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  24  per  cent  of  the  girls 
were  referred  twice.  Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  boys  were 
referred  three  or  more  times  and  began  to  present  the  picture 
of  the  habitual  delinquent;  on  the  side  of  the  girls,  only  27  per 
cent  were  referred  back  more  than  twice.  More  boys  tend 
to  be  referred  back  to  the  Bureau  with  new  complaints  than 
do  girls,  following  the  original  contact.  The  fact  that  boys, 
in  first  referral,  tend  to  be  younger  than  girls  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  sex  difference  in  recidivism. 
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From  the  facts  presented  in  the  foregoing  table,  the  school 
investigators  detected  a  clue  to  a  major  fallacy  in  the  premises 
on  which  the  Bureau  had  originally  operated.  This  fallacy 
is  the  assumption  that  it  is  ipso  facto  harmful  to  send  children 
into  juvenile  court  and  to  subject  them  to  the  risk  of  being 
conmaitted  to  institutions.  Yet  here  was  evidence  that  a  con- 
siderable minority  had  not  responded  to  the  type  of  treatment 
which  the  Bureau  was  equipped  to  offer.  In  many  instances, 
psychiatrists  and  psychologists  who  had  examined  the  children 
had  suggested  institutionalization.  The  prejudice  against 
the  use  of  institutions  and  legalistic  agencies,  however,  had 
blocked  any  effort  to  carry  out  such  recommendations  except 
in  the  case  of  a  very  few  psychotic  or  mentally  deficient  chil- 
dren. 

One  of  the  first  revisions  in  policy  after  the  school  took 
charge  was  intended  to  correct  this  weakness  in  the  Bureau 
program.  Instead  of  using  institutions  and  the  court  only 
as  a  last  resort  after  all  other  efforts  had  failed,  the  Bureau 
determined  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  psychiatric  and  other  consultants.  Where  the 
type  of  authoritarian  approach,  which  referral  to  the  juve- 
nile court  implies,  was  indicated  as  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  child  and  the  community,  the  Bureau  would  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  bring  the  case  into  the  court  at  the  timely 
moment.  Where  institutionalization  was  indicated,  the  Bu- 
reau would  also  do  all  that  it  could  to  facilitate  placing  the 
child  in  the  most  appropriate  state  or  voluntary  charitable 
training  school.  In  other  words,  treatment  is  to  be  adapted 
continuously  to  the  needs  of  the  child,  even  when  this  involves 
transfer  of  jurisdiction  to  another  agency  or  institution.  In 
thus  shifting  its  approach,  the  Bureau  moved  one  step  nearer 
the  standards  and  policies  which  the  best  child-guidance 
organizations  had  earlier  found  to  be  desirable. 
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Evaluation  on  the  Basis  of  Case  Reading 

The  fourth  and  most  fundamental  approach  to  appraisal  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Bureau's  work  consisted  of  a  systematic 
reading  of  case  records.  These  had  been  compiled,  for  the 
most  part,  with  great  care.  Many  of  them  included  not 
merely  the  reports  of  the  contacts  between  the  child  and  the 
Bureau  worker  but  also  contained  transcripts  of  the  findings 
of  the  Northern  New  Jersey  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  which 
provided  psychiatric  and  psychological  service  to  the  Bureau. 

No  attempt  was  made  in  reading  these  records  to  make  a 
statistical  evaluation  of  cases  according  to  the  degree  of  im- 
provement that  had  occurred  or  of  the  extent  to  which  such 
improvement  could  be  attributed  directly  to  the  Bureau's 
influence.  Yet  a  reading  of  the  cases  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  confidence  which  the  examiners  had  developed 
through  evaluation  of  external  indications  of  the  Bureau's 
operations.  The  following  typical  cases  will  give  further 
insight  into  the  workings  of  the  Bureau. 

Michael 

There  was,  for  example,  a  boy  whom  we  shall  call  Michael. 
Already  well  known  to  the  police,  and  a  persistent  disturber 
of  his  classroom,  Michael  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Bureau  almost  as  soon  as  the  agency  opened.  Michael  was 
referred  after  attempting  to  poison  his  father.  With  the  back- 
ground of  vicious  conduct  which  had  preceded  this  episode, 
there  is  small  doubt  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Bureau,  he 
would  have  been  almost  summarily  committed  to  a  juvenile 
institution.  The  staff  of  the  newly  created  Bureau,  however, 
decided  that  perhaps  the  clim^isy  and  ineffectual  effort  to 
poison  his  father  presented  a  clue  to  the  protracted  maladjust- 
ment of  the  boy.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  first  person  to 
make  this  suggestion  was  the  police  lieutenant  in  conference 
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with  the  representative  of  the  psychiatric  clinic  whose  help 
was  invoked  in  this  case. 

Bit  by  bit,  the  home  life  of  Michael's  family  was  unfolded. 
A  father,  bom  in  eastern  Europe,  himself  diagnosed  as  psycho- 
pathic after  a  series  of  arrests  for  wife-beating;  a  none  too 
bright  mother,  whose  sole  aim  in  life  was  to  placate  her  hus- 
band. In  this  situation,  the  care  of  the  child  fluctuated  from 
excesses  of  barbaric  severity  to  indifference  which  even  allowed 
absences  of  several  days  to  go  unnoticed.  The  "poisoning" 
episode  followed  a  particularly  brutal  phase  of  family  discord. 

Enlisting  the  help  of  a  private  child-placement  agency,  the 
Bureau  arranged  for  Michael  to  live  on  a  farm  outside  the 
city.  Freed  from  the  harassment  of  school  and  from  the  fear 
of  his  father,  his  disposition  improved  and  with  his  disposition, 
his  conduct.  Through  a  long  adjustment  period,  close  con- 
tact was  maintained  with  Michael  and  the  interview  reports 
indicate  how  far-reaching  were  the  questions  which  were 
troubling  him  and  how  helpful  the  Bureau  worker  was  in 
resolving  them.  Throughout  this  case,  the  Bureau  kept 
Michael  in  close  touch  with  the  psychiatric  clinic  and  acted 
on  its  advice.  Several  years  after  the  Bureau  closed  its  files 
on  Michael,  his  father  was  committed  to  a  mental  hospital 
with  an  alcoholic  psychosis.  Michael  himself  has  been  well 
adjusted  and  represents  a  definite  Bureau  success. 

Alexander 

Alexander  was  1 1  years  old  and  in  the  second  grade.  He 
was  a  child  who  suffered  from  a  constitutional  baldness  about 
which  he  was  psychopathically  hypersensitive. 

The  occasion  for  his  referral  to  the  Bureau  would  have  been 
almost  ludicrous  were  it  not  for  the  tragic  undertones  which 
ran  through  this  case.  He  was  referred  because  of  the  com- 
plaints of  several  citizens  against  the  maltreatment  of  Alexan- 
der by  the  school.     Playing  truant  one  rainy  day,  he  sat  on 
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the  spiked  iron  fence  of  a  Passaic  school,  not  his  own,  and 
complained  to  passers-by  that  he  was  sitting  there  as  a  punish- 
ment for  failure  to  do  his  homework. 

The  investigation  brought  out  the  fact  that,  before  coming 
to  Passaic,  Alexander  had  been  placed  in  a  special  class  for 
mentally  deficient  children  (although  it  was  not  believed  that 
he  was  mentally  deficient),  because  he  insisted  on  wearing 
his  hat  in  the  classroom.  His  teachers  reported  that  he  would 
seem  to  get  along  all  right  for  a  time,  then  he  would  have  a 
spell  when  he  seemed  to  be  oblivious  to  his  surroundings,  then 
he  would  have  a  terrific  tantrum  in  the  course  of  which  serious 
damage  was  sometimes  done  to  school  property.  Indeed, 
the  principgd  of  one  school  had  seen  fit  to  exclude  Alexander 
from  school  attendance  and  he  had  lost  nearly  one  school 
year  on  this  account. 

Alexander,  obviously,  called  for  psychiatric  study.  Fre- 
quent visits  were  arranged  between  doctor  and  boy.  Expert 
medical  attention  was  provided  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
stimulate  hair  growth.  Here  another  obstacle  was  encoun- 
tered. Alexander's  father  refused  to  believe  that  there  W2U5 
anything  medically  the  matter  with  the  boy  and  refused  to 
assume  any  responsibility  for  seeing  that  he  received  medi- 
cal attention.  After  an  episode  of  especial  destructiveness, 
the  Bureau  decided  to  take  legal  action  to  place  the  child 
under  the  care  of  an  agency  able  to  provide  him  with  the 
very  close  protection  and  guidance  he  needed.  The  father, 
however,  enlisted  the  help  of  his  pastor  in  a  campaign  to 
prevent  the  Bureau  from  "taking  his  child  away  from  him"; 
the  judge  refused  the  Bureau's  petition.  A  change  of  tactics 
led  to  a  complaint  of  neglect  and  abuse  against  the  father, 
who  was  placed  on  probation,  one  of  the  conditions  being  that 
he  make  sure  that  Alexander  took  regularly  the  medicine 
which  had  been  prescribed.  .At  the  time  the  investigation 
was  made,  Alexander  had  gone  for  more  than  a  year  without 
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having  a  tantrum.  He  had  caught  up  considerably  in  school, 
although  he  was  still  below  his  age-grade  level.  The  psychi- 
atrist has  taught  him  that  he  is  more  conspicuous  with  his  hat 
on  in  school  than  he  is  with  his  bald  head  bare.  "Many  chil- 
dren wear  their  hair  almost  shaved  to  look  bald."  The 
Bureau's  patient  efforts  have  alleviated  an  unusually  complex 
situation.  The  final  outcome  will  depend,  however,  more 
on  the  effects  of  maturation  aided  by  medical  and  social 
treatment. 

The  majority  of  Bureau  cases  involved  much  less  compli- 
cated problems.  Many  times  the  solution  lay  in  finding  a 
recreational  outiet,  a  part-time  job,  or  an  altered  school  pro- 
gram. If  this  could  be  done  without  having  the  child  aware 
that  the  shift  in  schools  or  the  recreational  or  job  opening 
was  part  of  the  Bureau's  treatment  plan,  the  Bureau  was  well 
satisfied. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  in  how  many  instances, 
particularly  in  cases  of  recidivism,  there  were  underlying 
causes  of  maladjustment,  emotional  or  biological  in  origin, 
or  even  arising  out  of  social  conflicts  which  have  ^one  un- 
noticed, or  how  many  of  the  favorable  outcomes  have  been 
spontaneous.  Nonetheless,  the  general  tenor  of  these  records 
indicates  that  the  Bureau  staff  had  made  thoughtful  efforts 
to  ascertain  what  lay  at  the  roots  of  maladjustment  and  had 
used  diversified  resources  in  attempting  to  counteract  these 
harmful  conditions. 

Summary 

In  summary,  the  evidence  gathered  as  to  the  worth  of  the 
Bureau's  work  consists  of  four  parts. 

1.  Passaic^ s  Crime  Rate^  as  indicated  by  offeiises  known  to  the 
police  and  reported  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
showed  a  marked  drop  in  the  five  years  following  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bureau,  especially  among  types  of  offenses  charac- 
teristic of  the  youthful  offender. 
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2.  Arrests  among  Former  Bureau  Charges^  after  reaching  the  age  of 
16,  were  considerably  less  frequent  than  the  local  police  depart- 
ment anticipated  based  upon  previous  experience  with  children 
known  to  the  police  as  delinquents. 

3.  Repeaters  Were  Comparatively  Rarey  the  majority  of  Bureau 
cases  being  handled  not  more  than  twice.  The  residue  who 
came  back  again  and  again,  however,  indicated  a  fallacy  in  the 
Bureau's  policy  of  never  using  juvenile  institutions  instead  of 
using  them  at  the  timely  point  in  the  adjustment  process. 

4.  Bureau  Case  Records  indicated  thoughtful  and  painstaking 
work,  based  upon  imaginative  insight  into  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  maladjustment  of  children,  with  favorable 
results  well  demonstrated  in  difficult  types  of  personality  and 
environmental  situations. 

With  the  assurance  that  the  Bureau  program  was  reaching 
children  in  the  early  stages  of  delinquency  and  was  providing 
valuable  and  constructive  social  treatment,  the  educational 
authorities  in  Passaic  imdertook  to  continue  the  program  with 
only  such  minor  alterations  as  might  in  any  case  have  grown 
out  of  experience.  What  these  alterations  point  toward  is 
discussed  later  in  this  volimie. 
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OF  Delinquency 

segment  of  madadjusted  children  than  the  usual  juvenile 
agency,  it  has  seemed  almost  an  obligation  to  utilize  its  ex- 
perience in  an  analysis  of  the  probable  causes  suid  precipi- 
tating factors  which  have  led  children  to  commit  delinquent 
acts,  despite  the  useful  studies  already  available  in  this  field. 
The  etiology  of  delinquent  behavior  is  still  not  very  well 
understood.  There  is,  however,  general  agreement  that  no 
single  cause  for  delinquent  behavior  exists;  that  delinquent 
behavior  arises  from  complex,  interrelated  causes  of  which 
the  misconduct  is  merely  symptomatic. 

The  "Frustration''  Theory 

At  the  outset  of  the  investigation  of  the  possible  causes  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  as  suggested  by  the  Bureau  files,  great 
weight  was  placed  upon  the  theory  advanced  by  Dollard 
and  others  that  "aggression  is  always  a  consequence  of  frus- 
tration.  More  specifically  .  .  .  that  the  occurrence  of  ag- 
gressive behavior  always  presupposes  the  existence  of.  frus- 
tration, and  contrariwise,  that  the  existence  of  frustration 
always  leads  to  some  form  of  aggression."  ^ 

In  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  Passaic  data,  the 
investigator  has  first  checked  the  behavior  patterns  for  which 
children  were  referred  to  the  Children's  Bureau. 

^  DoUard  and  Othcrsy  Frustration  and  Aggression^  page  1.  New  Haven:  Yale- 
University  Press;  1939.  ( 
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As  was  indicated  in  Chapter  IV,  most  children  referred 
to  the  Bureau  were  reported  in  the  spirit  of  complaint,  asking 
for  redress,  restitution,  or  protection  against  the  aggressive 
conduct  of  young  offenders.  Even  the  school  referrals  con- 
sisted mainly  of  "discipline"  cases  of  the  type  which  were 
disrupting  to  school  routine  or  which  challenged  the  authority 
of  teachers  and  principals. 

Hence,  the  condition  of  "aggression"  was  usually  present 
in  the  Bureau  cases.  The  inquiry,  therefore,  seemed  to 
involve  largely  an  analysis  of  the  life  story  of  the  children 
as  individuals  and  the  searching  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
frustrating  influences. 

The  Eclectic  Theory 

While  DoUard  and  his  associates  hold  that  aggression, 
either  delinquent  or  legitimate,  is  a  response  to  frustration 
2uid  that  whenever  there  is  an  aggressive  act  there  must  also 
be  fhistration,  other  observers  are  inclined  to  disagree. 

The  New  Jersey  Juvenile  Delinquency  Commission  ex- 
pressed a  somewhat  broader  generalization  as  to  the  origins 
of  juvenile  misconduct.  "When  they  (children)  transgress 
it  is  because  they  are  confronted  with  situations  which  they 
lack  judgment  to  solve  in  any  other  way  or  because  they  are . 
expected  to  comply  with  adult  rules  which  mean  nothing 
to  them  in  terms  of  their  own  understanding."  ^ 

This  summation  of  the  causes  of  delinquency  is  consistent 
with  the  Dollard  theory  of  frustration-aggression,  but  it  also 
takes  cognizance  of  the  many  children  who  commit  acts  of 
aggressive  delinquency  who  do  not  seem  in  any  sense  suffering 
from  frustration. 

The  commission's  director,  Douglas  H.  MacNeil,  has  also 
pointed  out  that  it  is  sometimes  fallacious  to  consider  delin- 

'  Justice  and  the  Child  in  New  Jersey^  page  iii. 
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quent  behavior  as  "aggressive."  In  some  instances  the 
conduct  of  the  child  is  "defensive.'*  Truancy;  and  running 
away,  this  observer  su^ests,  are  types  of  misconduct  which 
can  be  considered  as  "defensive."  Moreover,  delinquency, 
according  to  the  eclectic  theory,  is  sometimes  neither  aggres- 
sive nor  defensive.  It  is  sometimes  "passive,"  resulting  from 
a  lack  of  any  inhibitii^  influences.  The  child  is  neither 
rebelling  against  something  nor  running  away  from  some 
frustration.  He  is  behaving  naturally  in  the  light  of  his 
experience.  Many  thefts  and  much  sex  delinquency,  it  is 
held,  are  characteristic  of  this  "passive"  form  of  misconduct. 

Form  of  Deunquency  —  AccmENXALLY  Determined? 

Neither  DoUard  nor  those  who  refuse  to  accept  the  theory 
that  delinquency  is  ipso  facto  an  expression  of  frustration 
find  that  there  is  any  significance  in  the  form  of  delinquency 
as  an  indication  of  the  reasons  why  any  individual  child 
should  become  delinquent.  Children  can  commit  the  same 
kind  of  delinquent  acts,  can  even  join  in  a  delinquent  partner- 
ship, for  widely  difierent  precipitating  reasons.  Children 
can  commit  utterly  different  types  of  delinquency  as  a  response 
to  simUar  stimuli.  The  same  child  can  engage  in  many  forms 
of  misconduct  because  of  the  same  fundamental  determinants. 

The  case  records  of  hundreds  of  boys  committed  to  insti- 
tutions because  of  offenses  against  property  reveal  that  they 
have  conmiitted  brutal  assaults  and  that  they  are  also  sexually 
promiscuous;  conversely,  many  girls  institutionalized  as  sex 
offenders  revesd  to  the  psychiatrist  or  to  the  social  worker 
who  interviews  them  that  they  have  stolen  and  engaged  in 
other  forms  of  lawlessness  besides  that  for  which  they  have 
been  institutionalized.  Lindner's  Rebel  Without  a  Cause 
revezJs  the  life  story  of  a  typical  young  offender  who  from 
the  time  he  was  ten  years  old  shifted  from  one  form  of  unsavory 
conduct  to  another,  ranging  from  arson  and  burglary  to 
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incest  and  attempted  murder,  but  whose  only  institutional  \ 
experience  came  as  a  result  of  oflFenses  against  property. 
That  Lindner's  subject  was  diagnosed  as  a  "psychopathic 
personality"  does  not  alter  the  representative  character  of 
his  criminal  career.  The  Gluecks'  series  of  studies  of  500 
delinquent  careers  over  a  fifteen-year  span  indicate  also  how 
many  different  criminal  categories  offenders  engage  in  both 
consecutively  and  concurrently.' 

Form  of  Deunquency  Symptomatig 

No  matter  whether  the  delinquent  act  takes  the  form  of  a 
violation  of  one  of  the  major  types,  when  judged  by  common- 
law  standards,  or  whether  it  is  little  more  than  a  restless 
defiance  of  parental  or  school  discipline,  delinquency  in  any 
form  is  believed  to  be  symptomatic. 

It  may  be  symptomatic  of  a  frustration  or  of  some  lack  in 
the  realm  of  judgment  and  inhibitions.  The  difficulty  may  be 
constitutional  or  it  may  spring  from  a  deficiency  in  nurture 
or  education.  It  may  arise  from  all  these  elements  or  fix>m 
any  combination  of  them. 

No  Two  Children  Are  Alike 

One  of  the  most  disconcerting  phenomena  for  many 
teachers,  psychologists,  and  psychiatric  workers  is  to  be  found 
in  the  situation  where  only  a  solitary  delinquent  is  forthcoming 
in  a  family  dram.a  involving, four,  five,  or  more  children  — 
all  victims  of  the  same  unfavorable  environment  and  back- 
ground or  all  beneficiaries  of  the  same  advantages  —  but 
who  tend  to  respond  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  much  the  same 
environmental  factors. 

No  two  children,  however,  have  exactly  the  same  environ- 
ment.    They  may  live  in  the  same  house  and  have  the  same 

'  For  a  definition  of  this  term  see  page  130. 
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parents.  They  may  even  be  identical  twins.  But  there  are 
always  differences  in  the  way  parents  treat  children.  From 
birth,  children  are  personalities  to  which  adults  react  on  an 
individual  basis.  Parents  cannot,  no  matter  how  they  may 
try,  treat  all  their  children  exacdy  alike.  And  it  is  the  unusual 
family  in  which,  if  there  are  two  or  more  children,  the  treat- 
ment accorded  all  children  is  equable  and  in  which  the  inter- 
action of  family  relationships  does  not  cause  some  members  to 
feel  more  or  less  privileged  than  others.  Likewise,  no  matter 
how  hard  they  may  try,  teachers  do  not  and  cannot  treat  all 
children  alike.  Indeed,  it  can  well  be,  as  the  later  discussion 
indicates,  that  the  attempt  to  deal  identically  with  children 
can  have  as  markedly  harmful  results  as  can  deliberate  and 
marked  discrimination. 

Analysis  of  Factors  Associated  with  DEUNftUENCY 

Every  phase  of  juvenile  conduct  and  behavior,  delinquent 
and  nondelinquent,  is  colored  by  innumerable  variable  ele- 
ments. Even  a  careful  enumeration  of  facts,  of  itself,  cannot 
tell  the  whole  story.  We  must  go  beyond  the  many  isolated 
factors  to  the  whole  situation  which  surrounds  the  phenom- 
enon under  scrutiny.  To  a  degree,  then,  the  presentation  of 
segmented  data,  which  follows,  and  in  many  other  studies  of 
delinquency,  throws  a  somewhat  artificial  light  upon  the  situa- 
tion and  reveals  little  concerning  the  interaction  between  the 
delinquent  and  his  environment  which  results  in  undesirable 
behavior. 

But,  as  it  is  not  possible  altogether  to  study  the  mass  of 
information  simultaneously  any  more  than  we  can  study  all 
segments  of  a  globe  without  resorting  to  techniques  which  to 
some  extent  distort  the  picture,  meticulous  care  must  be 
observed  in  the  interpretation  and  analysis. 

Each  item  must  be  considered  not  in  itself  but  rather  in 
terms  of  all  the  rest  of  the  array  of  information. 
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Why  We  Study  Causes 

The  Passaic  data  shed  much  light  on  the  circumstances 
under  which  children  have  committed  delinquent  acts,  which 
can  be  helpful,  it  is  anticipated,  in  identifying  the  situations 
under  which  teachers  and  social  workers  will  be  well  advised 
to  take  precautionary  steps  lest  there  develop  the  tensions  in 
which  delinquent  conduct  is  likely  to  be  the  end  result. 

While  no  predictive  technique  has  been  developed  which 
will  identify  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  child  who  will 
behave  in  a  predefined  manner  with  any  reasonable  degree  of 
certainty,  studies  made  in  many  places  have  been  able  to 
point  out  those  potential  delinquents  from  whose  numbers  are 
apt  to  come  a  large  proportion  of  the  offenders  against  society. 
'  In  the  interpretation  and  analysis  of  the  Passaic  data,  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Is  the  delinquent  behavior  of  Passaic  children  "aggres- 
sive" in  nature,  "defensive,"  or  "passive"? 

2.  If  it  is  generaUy  aggressive  behavior,  what  appear  to  be 
the  frustrating  conditions  and  factors? 

3.  What  factors  of  association  and  opportunity  influenced 
these  delinquents  to  select  the  particular  form  of  mis- 
conduct as  a  behavior  response? 

With  the  answers  to  these  questions  it  is  believed  that  the 
development  of  a  plan  for  a  community-school  approach  will 
be  greatly  facilitated,  through  which  to  resolve  some  of  the 
conflicts  of  the  child  who  may  be  recognized  as  in  a  situation 
predisposing  him  toward  delinquency. 
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Prenatal  and  Early  Developmental 

Influences 

V--/HE  earliest  years  of  the  child's  life  are  of  tremendous 
significance  in  setting  the  pattern  of  the  child's  personality 
and  modes  of  adjustment  to  life  situations.  The  roots  of  much 
of  the  child's  behavior  can  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest 
months  of  life,  and  even  as  far  back  as  the  early  attitudes  and 
health  of  the  parents  prior  to  the  birth  of  the  infant. 

Gresell,  in  speaking  of  this  early  period,  calls  it  "the  most 
critical  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  individual"  when 
"death,  disease,  and  accident  then  take  the  heaviest  toll."  ^ 
Other  psychiatrists  also  stress  the  emotional  and  psychic  sig- 
nificance of  early  experiences  and  training,  especially  as  re- 
lated to  the  basic  satisfactions. 

From  the  start  of  its  operations,  the  Passaic  Children's 
Bureau  was  fully  appreciative  of  the  importance  of  early 
experience  among  the  children  with  whom  it  dealt.  When- 
ever it  was  possible  to  do  so,  extensive  developmental  histories 
were  taken,  always  by  the  same  staff  member  of  the  Bureau. 
The  information  was  obtained  from  one  or  both  parents  or 
foster  parents,  supplemented  in  many  instances  by  inquiries 
made  of  family  physicians.  In  310  cases  the  developmental 
history  was  sufficiently  complete  to  warrant  use  in  this  analysis 
of  the  causes  of  maladjustment. 

Like  2ill  data  obtained  through  interviews  requiring  reliance 
ui)on  the  memory  of  the  individiuds  being  questioned,  the 
information  about  the  development  of  Bureau  clients  is  sub- 
ject to  a  rather  broad  margin  of  error,  due  to  forgetting,  fal- 

^  Gesell  and  Others,  The  First  Five  Tears  of  UJe^  pages  314-315.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers;  1940. 
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sifying,  or  ignorance.  But  despite  these  reservations,  the 
findings  are  beUeved  to  have  more  than  local  interest  because 
of  the  infrequency  with  which  the  results  of  similar  studies  are 
to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  delinquency. 

Planned  or  Accidental  Birth 

Information  was  available  on  103  cases  in  which  the  parent, 
usually  the  mother,  answered  the  question,  whether  or  not  the 
child  had  been  planned  for  or  whether  it  represented  an 
accidental  birth.  Eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  103  parents 
stated  that  the  child  was  not  planned  for.  The  heavy  weight 
of  the  cases  in  the  direction  of  children  who  in  all  likelihood 
might  not  have  been  wanted  and  who  usually,  through  their 
arrival,  merely  complicated  an  already  complicated  home 
situation  might  well  result  in  early  rejection,  dislike,  and  sub- 
conscious resentment  and  hate.  Many  of  the  data  on  the 
family  relationship,  size  of  family,  and  economic  background 
presented  elsewhere  in  the  chapter  would  tend  to  support  this 
interpretation.     Menninger  dwells  upon  this  point  at  length: 

Consider  the  great  masses  of  people  on  the  plains  of  China,  or  in 
the  slums  of  New  York,  or  in  the  prisons  of  every  state  in  the 
Union,  and  ask  yourself  how  many  of  these  people  were  the 
deliberate  and  considered  product  of  their  parents'  love.  How 
many  of  these  struggling  units  of  society  were  the  children  of 
parents  who  planned  for  them  and  hoped  for  them  and  waited 
for  them  with  a  greeting  of  joy  and  welcome?  How  many  of 
them  were  the  children  of  parents  who  produced  them  only 
by  accident,  who  resented  their  conception  and  dreaded  their 
arriv2il,  consciously  or  unconsciously  hating  their  existence  be- 
cause it  threatened  their  own  and  took  food  from  the  mouths  of 
an  already  frantic  and  miserable  family?  .  .  .  What  are  the 
psychological  consequences  to  the  child  of  being  unwanted  and 
unwelcome  —  of  being  looked  upon  by  its  parents  as  a  punish- 
ment for  indulgence  in  a  sin?  ^ 

'  Menninger,  Karl,  Love  Against  Hate,  page  223.    New  York:    Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Ck).,  Inc.;  1942.    Quoted  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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The  incidence  of  unplanned  births  in  the  general  population 
may  tend  to  be  high,  since  children,  more  often  than  not,  may 
be  the  physiological  and  inevitable  result  of  a  sexual  act  with- 
out much  conscientious  creative  thinking  or  wishing.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  incidence  of  the  unplanned 
and  unwanted  is  as  high  as  85  per  cent.  The  very  high  per- 
centage of  unplanned  births  found  in  the  selected  delinquent 
group  may  have  considerable  meaning  in  the  study  of  pre- 
disposing factors. 

Illegitimacy 

One  would  expect  this  type  of  emotional  situation  to  be 
prominently  accentuated  in  the  case  of  illegitimate  children. 
In  Passaic  a  total  of  10  illegitimate  children  were  referred  for 
delinquency.  This  is  slighdy  over  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
group  studied. 

If  accurate,  this  figure  is  comparatively  low,  since  the  vital 
statistics  indicate  that  illegitimate  births  have  constituted 
between  1  and  2  per  cent  of  all  births  in  New  Jersey  over  a 
long  period,  rising  and  falling  in  number  in  sympathy  with 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  general  birth  rate. 

Position  of  Delinquent  CrauD  in  Family  CoMPOsmoN 

The  position  of  the  delinquent  in  the  family  picture  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  offer  an  explanation  for  certain  personality 
deviations. 

The  only  child,  for  example,  is  frequently  thought  to  possess 
a  "spoiled"  personality  in  view  of  the  attention  showered  upon 
him.  It  is  also  felt  that  overprotection  may  often  result  in 
immaturity  and  continued  "babying." 

On  the  other  hand,  much  of  this  may  be  said  of  the  youngest 
child  in  the  family  drama.  If  the  family  is  large  and  the 
income  small,  as  is  the  situation  so  often  in  the  families  of 
which  delinquent  children  are  members,  the  arrival  of  the 
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last  child  suggests  a  situation  in  which  both  parental  and 
sibling  affection  and  protectiveness  is  likely  to  be  offset  by  the 
sense  of  inferiority  coming  fix)m  being  the  last  inheritor  of 
hand-me-down  clothing  and  toys. 

For  the  intermediate  children  in  large  families,  the  chief 
hazard  seems  to  be  that  the  attention  of  parents  is  being 
diverted  at  just  the  time  when  the  children  are  growing  up 
sufficiently  to  need  guidance  in  dealing  with  the  life  of  the 
streets  and  the  playground. 

Statistics  generally  seem  to  indicate  that  the  intermediate 
children  of  large  families  are  the  most  likely  of  all  children  to 
get  into  trouble  as  juvenile  delinquents.  Healy  and  Bronner 
in  their  study  of  125  Boston  delinquents  found  that  10.5  per 
cent  were  the  youngest  members  of  the  family,  25.7  per  cent 
were  the  eldest,  while  the  rest,  63.8  per  cent,  were  children 
who  came  "in  between."  The  New  Jersey  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Commission's  analysis  of  more  than  21,000  children 
dealt  with  by  New  Jersey  juvenile  courts  from  1 930  through 
1937  revealed  that  "The  highest  relative  frequency  of  delin- 
quents is  to  be  found  in  the  intermediate  children  in  large 
families,  with  the  youngest  children  in  large  families  showing 
the  second  highest  rate.  The  lowest  rate  is  for  only  children, 
followed  by  the  oldest  and  youngest  children  in  families  having 
two  children."  • 

Among  the  Passaic  delinquents,  only  4  per  cent  were  "only 
children."  Nineteen  per  cent  were  the  oldest  children  in 
families  having  more  than  one  child;  30  per  cent  were  the 
youngest.     Forty-seven  per  cent  came  "in  between." 

Among  Passaic  children  referred  three  times  or  more  to  the 
Bureau,  and  among  girl  delinquents,  the  figures  approximated 
those  reported  by  die  New  Jersey  Juvenile  Delinquency  Com- 
mission. 

It  would  appear  from  these  data  that  the  intermediate  birth 

*  Justice  and  the  Child  in  New  Jersey^  P^^  ^^* 
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rank  in  large  families  provides  greater  hazards  for  children 
than  the  oldest  or  youngest  children  in  large  families  are 
exposed  to,  and  even  more  markedly  than  those  tiiat  only 
children  or  children  in  two-children  families  must  confront. 

Whether  nuJadjustment  of  intermediate  children  can  be 
traced  to  the  greater  incidence  of  frustrating  experiences  such 
as  the  deprivation  of  maternal  interest  and  affection  on  the 
birth  of  the  next  child,  as  can  be  plausibly  done,  or  whether 
the  maladjustment  results  merely  from  the  meager  amount  of 
guidance,  of  which  their  parents  have  been  able  to  provide 
less  for  intermediate  than  for  first-  or  last-bom  children,  as 
can  also  be  demonstrated  with  no  great  effort,  must  remain  a 
matter  of  opinion.  In  all  probability,  both  these  arc  con- 
tributing factors. 

TABLE  8.    Birth  Rank  of  Bureau  Gases  and  New  Jersey 

Juvenile-Court  Cases 


Number  of  Children 

Per  Cent  of  Children 

New  Jersey* 

Passaic 

New  Jersey 

Passaic 

Total 

4000 

722 

100,0^0 

100,0% 

Only  Child 

First-Bom    in    Family    of 

Two  or  More  Children  . 
Last-Bom  in  Family  of  Two 

or  More  Children  .  . 
Intermediate    PoAidon    in 

Family  of  Three  or  More 

Children 

325 
675 
900 

2100 

30 
136 
213 

343 

8.1 
16.9 
22.5 

52.5 

4.2 
18.8 
29.5 

47.5 

•  Justice  and  the  Child  in  New  Jersey^  page  84. 


Health  of  Mother  during  Pregnancy 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mother,  while  she  is  carrying  the 
baby,  may  go  through  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  discom- 
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fort  and  thus  acquire  and  attach  undesirable  emotional  atti- 
tudes toward  the  unborn  child,  leading  consciously  or  sub- 
consciously to  rejection  and  dislike,  a  report  was  made  of  the 
health  of  the  mothers  during  the  pregnancy,  according  to 
available  data.  The  mothers  of  136  delinquents  had  de- 
scribed their  condition  during  pregnancy.  The  data  were 
checked  and  the  mothers'  physical  condition  evaluated  as 
"good,"  "fair,"  or  "poor."  Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  mothers 
reported  themselves  in  "good  health."  The  remainder,  14  per 
cent,  reported  themselves  in  "fair"  or  "poor"  health.  Ap- 
parently mothers  of  most  delinquents,  upon  whom  information 
was  available,  were  in  good  health  and  might  be  said  to  have 
litde  physical  reason,  other  than  the  usual  discomforts  asso- 
ciated with  pregnancy,  to  attach  a  feeling  of  dislike  for  the 
unborn  child. 

Ease  of  Delivery 

Reports  of  127  mothers  as  to  the  ease  of  delivery  of  the  child 
delinquent  were  available.  Of  this  number  107  or  84  per  cent 
stated  that  the  delivery  was  a  normal  one.  Only  16  per  cent 
reported  premature  or  difficult  deliveries.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  these  percentages  closely  resemble  the  data  reporting 
health  of  the  mothers  during  pregnancy.  Apparendy  only 
few  of  the  mothers  of  the  selected  delinquents  recalled  the 
period  of  their  child's  birth  with  physical  concomitants  of 
extraordinary  pam  or  difficulty. 

There  is,  of  course,  room  for  wide  variation  of  judgment  as 
to  whether  a  birth  is  "easy"  or  "difficult."  In  terms  of  the 
anticipated  pain  and  hazards,  one  woman  may  consider  a 
birth  "easy"  which  has  been  nothing  of  the  sort  in  medical 
terms.  On  the  other  hand,  a  young  woman  who  has  not  been 
too  well  prepared  emotionally  for  the  experience  of  mother- 
hood may  consider  as  "difficult"  a  birth  which  medically 
speaking  has  been  free  from  complications  and  accompanied 
by  a  minimum  of  discomfort. 
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For  purposes  of  this  stxidy,  however,  the  important  element 
is  the  mother^ s  reaction  to  the  experience,  since  it  is  this  which 
will  color  her  attitudes  toward  the  child.  It  is  possible  that 
an  easy  versus  a  difficult  birth  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  normality  with  which  the  nervous  system  develops  there- 
after. This  brings  up  a  somewhat  different  set  of  factors 
which  fall  in  the  realm  of  the  neurologist  or  the  psychiatrist 
and  which  the  author  leaves  to  others  to  explore. 

There  is  little  evidence,  however,  in  the  data  concerning 
the  prenatal  and  birth  experience  of  the  selected  delinquent 
group  in  Passaic  to  suggest  any  unusual  or  difficult  conditions 
of  birth  which  might  be  associated  with  misbehavior  in  later 
childhood  or  adolescence. 

Birth  Weight  of  Deunquents 

Data  yielding  the  weight  of  the  delinquent  at  birth  were 
available  on  122  cases.  These  were  studied  and  compared  to 
the  average  weight  of  children  at  birth,  using  Morse's  modifi- 
cation of  Woodbury's  tables  of  average  weight  and  height 
measurements  in  early  infancy.  In  spite  of  the  variations  that 
have  been  found  to  exist,  not  only  in  height  and  weight  but 
also  in  the  way  growth  proceeds  for  the  individual  child,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  how  closely  the  selected  delinquent  group 
approaches  the  accepted  norms  for  the  general  population. 

Passaic  mcJe  delinquents  averaged  more  than  a  pound 
heavier  than  the  national  mean,  whereas  girl  delinquents  were 
found  to  average  more  than  a  half  pound  heavier  than  the 
average  according  to  Morse.  CJonsiderable  variability  was 
noted' for  both  sexes.  The  significance  of  these  differences 
is  uncertain.  The  sample  is  small.  Racial  and  nationality 
backgrounds  are  varied,  with  a  preponderance  of  Italian  and 
Polish  children  in  the  Passaic  sample.  Nonetheless,  the  Pas- 
saic findings  tend  to  suggest  a  heavier  than  normal  group  with 
considerable  variation  with  both  sexes. 
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Age  of  Teething 

Teething  was  also  studied  as  another  measure  of  growth. 
Informaition  as  to  the  time  of  appearance  of  the  first  tooth  was 
available  in  133  cases.     Inskeep,  speaking  of  dentition,  says: 

Teeth  may  come  early  or  late,  but  their  time  of  coming  is  con- 
ditioned upon  a  physical  maturity  that  has  its  roots  in  heredity 
and  nourishment  the  child  received  before  birth. 

As  is  well  known,  baby's  first  tooth  may  appear  at  three  months 
or  at  nine  and  yet,  in  either  case,  the  child  would  not  be  growing 
abnormally.  It  would  be  just  a  little  ahead  or  behind  the  usual 
range  of  time  for  the  first  tooth.* 

According  to  Bean's  table  and  Morse's  table,  the  two 
middle  incisors,  on  the  average,  come  in  the  6-8-month  span. 
The  mothers  of  the  Passaic  delinquents  reported  the  first  tooth 
as  coming,  on  the  average,  in  the  7.41  month,  with  the  range 
varying  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  month.  This  would  imply 
that  Passaic  delinquents  developed,  with  respect  to  dentition, 
like  the  normal  group  according  to  this  measure  of  growth. 

Infant  Feeding 

Much  emphasis  has  been  placed  in  late  years  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  breast-feeding  and  weaning  periods  in  determin- 
ing future  behavior  patterns  and  adjustments  of  the  child. 
For  example,  Plant  in  a  reference  to  another  author's  thinking 
states: 

Our  rich  and  adequate  contacts  with  very  young  children  are 
through  psychomotor  tensions.  Levy  has  apparently  shown  that 
satisfactory  breast-feeding  (cuddling)  experiences  do  more  than 
whole  dictionaries  of  later  words  in  the  establishment  of  security 
in  the  family  group.  ^ 

^  Inskeep,  Annie,  Chiid  Adjustment  in  Relation  to  Growth  and  Development^ 
pages  168-169.     New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  CSompany,  Inc.;  1930. 

*  Plant,  James  S.,  Personality  and  the  Cultural  Pattern,  piage  21.  New  York' 
Commonwealth  Fund;  1937. 
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A  study  was  made  of  116  cases  where  the  mode  of  feeding 
had  been  reported  by  the  parent.  Of  this  number  78  per  cent 
reported  breast  feeding  and  22  per  cent  reported  bottle  feed- 
ing. Apparendy  most  of  the  delinquents  upon  whom  this 
information  was  available  did  experience  the  satisfactions 
which  Plant  stresses. 

Weaning 

Considerable  importance  has  been  attached  by  many  au- 
thors (Freud,  Menninger,  Dollard,  and  others)  as  to  the  time 
and  method  of  weaning  and  the  subsequent  behavior  patterns 
of  the  child.  For  example,  Menninger  states  that  serious 
frustrations  and  far-reaching  emotional  disturbances  may  be 
the  outcomes  when  feeding  intervals  are  lengthened,  new 
methods  of  feeding  introduced,  and  new  foods  subn^dtted  to 
the  infant. 

All  of  this  is  very  revolutionary  as  far  as  the  child  is  concerned, 
and  we  could  assume  hypothetically  that  the  process  is  accom- 
panied by  considerable  psychological  disturbance  even  if  we  did 
not  know  it  —  on  the  one  hand  from  pediatric  observations  and 
on  the  other  from  psychoanalytic  explorations.  In  fact,  the  far- 
reaching  influence  of  these  early  experiences  has  certainly  been 
underestimated  in  the  past;  some  scientists  today  go  so  far  as  to 
believe  that  "the  infant  who  has  had  generous  breast  feeding  and 
benevolient  weaning  will  face  life  with  a  benign,  generous,  and 
optimistic  attitude  or  disposition,  while  the  infant  who  has  been 
denied  adequate  nursing  and  mothering  and  has  been  abruptiy 
weaned  will  feel  deprived,  suspicious,  and  fearful  and  will  bear 
resentment  that  may  be  crystallized  into  active  hostility  and 
aggression."  • 

Passaic  data  on  90  delinquents  who  had  been  breast-fed 
during  infancy  report,  on  the  average,  weaning  at  the  10.43 
month,  with  considerable  variability  from  the  fifth  to  the 
fifteenth  month.  The  extreme  variation  and  irregular  pattern 
of  weaning  demand  close  scrutiny. 

*  Menninger,  Karl,  op.  ciUy  pages  1 5-1 6.  Quoted  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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The  1930  White  House  Conference  on  C!hild  Health  and 
Protection  ascertained  from  a  study  of  3000  American  homes 
that  two  thirds  of  the  American  infants  are  weaned  by  the 
age  of  7  months  and  that  93  per  cent  are  weaned  by  the 
age  of  10  months.^  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  mean 
weaning  age  of  10.43  months  as  reported  herein  for  the  selected 
group  of  90  delinquents  who  were  breast-fed  and  for  whom 
ages  of  weaning  were  available. 

Apparentiy  most  of  these  delinquents  were  breast-fed  for  an 

extended  period  of  time,  fixing  a  satisfying  behavior  pattern. 

If  the  weaning  was  abrupt  and  little  time  given  the  child  for 

new  learning,  the  degree  of  frustration  may  conceivably  have 

been  severe  and  tended  to  be  reflected  in  the  later  life  of  the 

delinquent. 

Age  of  Shting 

The  infant  usually  sits  alone  at  6  to  8  months. »  Passaic 
data,  available  in  121  histories,  indicate  that  the  average  age 
when  delinquents  were  reported  by  their  parents  as  having 
"sat  up''  fell  within  the  normal  range.  The  Passaic  group 
was  reported  to  have  "sat  up"  at  the  mean  age  of  6.59  months. 
This  group  appears  to  show  normal  development  in  this  phase 
of  their  growth,  although,  here  again,  some  spread  is  noted  in 
the  parental  rep)orts  of  the  child's  development. 

Age  of  Walking 

The  average  child  makes  the  transition  from  the  creeping 
to  the  walking  mode  of  locomotion  during  the  12-18-month 
period.  Gesell,  as  one  example,  states  in  his  study  that  "The 
period  at  which  infants  begin  to  walk  alone  varies  from  less 
than  a  year  to  18  months."  ®    The  15th  month  is  named  by 

^  Anderson,  J.  E.  (Editor),  The  Toung  Child  in  the  Home:  A  Survey  of  Three 
Thousand  American  Families,  page  101.  1930  White  House  Ck)nference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection.  New  York:  D.  Applcton-Century  C!ompany,  Inc.; 
1936.    415  pages. 

*  Gesell  and  Others,  The  First  Five  Tears  of  Life,  page  70. 
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Gesell  and  Thompson  as  the  time  when  most  infants  begin 

to  walk.     Passaic  data  on  116  delinquents  reveal  the  mean 

age  of  walking  as  the  13.23  month.    This  indicates,  again,  a 

rather    normal    development,    with   considerable   variation 

within  the  group. 

Age  of  Talking 

Using  the  responses  of  the  parent  to  the  question  as  to  time 
when  the  delinquent  began  to  talk,  which  were  available  in 
119  instances,  the  average  beginning  talking  age  for  this  group 
was  found.  Interpretation  of  this  datum  will  be  somewhat 
difficult,  as  it  was  not  clear,  in  the  parents'  comments,  whether 
talking  was  taken  to  mean  jargon  which  only  a  parent  could 
understand,  a  single  word,  or  a  phrase  or  sentence. 

Gesell  reports  a  vocabulary  of  about  10  .words  ait  the  18th 
month,  which  increases  steadily  until  a  vocabulary  of  300 
words  is  noted  at  24  months.  The  12-18-month  span,  when 
jargon  ceases  and  the  vocabulary  increases,  may  be  used  as  a 
rough  measure  of  average  development.  As  always,  wide 
individual  differences  made  the  interpretation  of  such  a  norm 
difficult. 

The  Passaic  data  revealed  the  delinquent  as  '^talking''  at 
the  mean  age  of  13.4.  These  data  would  appear  to  indicate 
average  development,  with  a  tendency  toward  early  com- 
munication and  some  spread  or  variability  in  parental  re- 
sponses. 

Recapitulation 

A  review  of  the  findings  in  the  prenatal  and  early  infancy  of 
the  130  delinquents  on  whom  certain  data  concerning  infancy  ^ 
and  prenatal  factors  were  available  reveal  the  following: 
(1)  Most  delinquents  were  not  planned  for.  (2)  The  health 
of  most  mothers  during  the  pregnancy  was  reported  as  "good." 
(3)  Only  a  small  per  cent  reported  difficult  or  premature 
births.  (4)  Heavier  average  weight  characterized  both  boys 
and  girls  at  birth.     (5)  A  large  proportion  of  delinquents 
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were  breast-fed  for  rather  extended  periods.  (6)  The  early 
history  was  found  to  report  normal  development  of  dentition, 
sitting,  walking,  and  talking,  with  rather  wide  individual 
variations  within  the  group. 

TABLE  9.     Mean  Developmental  Ages  of  Bureau  Gas&s 

CSOMPARED   WITH  NORMS  FOR   GENERAL  POPULATION 


DBVELOPlfENTAL 

Mean  for 

Mean  for  Gen- 

Source of  Data 

Stage 

Bureau  Gases 

eral  Population 

General  Population 

Birth  Weight 

Boys  .... 

8.64  pounds 

7.5  pounds 

Morse^ 

Girls.     . 

7.76  pounds 

7.0  pounds 

Morse 

Dentition  . 

7.41  months 

6-8  months 

Bean^ 

Weaning    . 

10.43  months 

6-7  months 

Anderson'' 

Sitting  .     . 

6.59  months 

6-8  months 

DeLee^ 

Walking     . 

13.23  months 

12-18  months 

Gesell  and  Thompson' 

Talking      . 

13.4  months 

12-18  months 

GcseU^ 

'  In  Clinical  Pediatrics,     Philadelphia:   W.  B.  Saunders  Gompany;   1926. 
^  In  ''The  Eruption  of  Teeth  as  a  Physiological  Standard  for  Testing  Devel- 
opment," in  Pedagogical  Seminary  Vol.  2,  pages  596-614. 

.    '  In  The  Toung  Child  in  the  Home:  A  Suney  oj  Three  Thousand  American  Families, 
loc.  cit. 

*  In  Obstetrics  for  NurseSy  Tenth  Edition.  Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saunders 
Gompany;  1933. 

*  Ir^ant  Behamor:  Its  Genesis  and  Growth,  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Gompany,  Inc.;  1934. 

^  In  The  First  Five  Tears  of  Life,  page  67. 

If  we  adopt  the  point  of  view  "...  that  all  of  a  baby's 
earliest  experiences,  his  satisfactions  and  frustrations  in  feed- 
ing, elimination,  and  early  motor  experience,  whether  he  is 
loved  or  rejected,  whether  he  is  handled  casually  or  tensely, 
may  be  reflected  in  the  structure  of  his  social  and  emotional 
behavior  as  a  growing  child  and  later  as  an  adult,"  .  .  .* 
data  such  as  presented  herein,  when  carefully  interpreted  and 
analyzed,  may  be  revealii^  as  to  important  factors  which 
predispose  a  child  in  the  direction  of  the  delinquent  pattern. 

*  Murphy,  Lois  B.,  ^'Social  and  Emotional  Development,'*  in  Review  of 
Educational  Research,  Vol.  XI,  No.  5  (December,  1941),  page  487. 


Chapter  VIII 


The  Family  and  Its  Influences 


QOr 


ITHIN  the  home  and  the  immediate  family  circle  we 
may  have  the  greatest  potential  in  the  way  of  crime  causa- 
tion.    Sociologists,  criminologists,  and  psychiatrists  agree  in    ^ 
placing  the  burden  of  the  proof  for  most  of  the  child's  behavior 
within  the  family  circle. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  where  the  prenatal  and  early 
life  experiences  of  the  child  during  infancy  were  explored, 
many  factors  were  discussed  which,  involve  essentially  an 
evaluation  of  the  quality  of  family  life.  The  question  of 
whether  or  not  2fcvchild  is  "wanted"  is  a  matter  of  family  atti- 
tudes. The  decisito  as  to  when  a  child  is  to  be  weaned  is 
also  indicative  of  standards  and  customs  within  the  family 
circle.  The  size  of  the  family,  with  the  possibility  of  psychic 
trauma  adversely  affecting  children  on  the  birth  of  the  suc- 
ceeding child  and  the  deprivation  of  maternal  care,  is  also  a 
phase  of  family  life.  These  elements,  however,  were  consid- 
ered separately  because  to  a  very  large  extent  they  involve 
experiences  preceding  the  period  of  conscious  memory  which, 
according  to  psychiatric  conceptions  of  the  formation  of  char- 
acter, exercise  what  might  be  called  a  subterrsmean  influence. 

In  this  chapter  the  quest  for  causes  continues  to  be  con- 
centrated within  the  family  circle.  But  here  those  aspects  of 
family  life  are  to  be  combed  in  which  the  child,  as  a  develop- 
ing personality  beyond  the  stage  of  infancy,  takes  part  or 
consciously,  though  perhaps  not  imderstandingly,  observes. 
In  a  sense,  this  chapter  considers  the  family  as  an  instrument 
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for  preparing  the  child  to  live  as  a  member  of  the  larger 
society  of  which  the  family  is  a  component  unit. 

The  Broken  Home 

ISince  there  is  general  agreement  that  child  life  is  most 
wholesome  in  families  where  both  parents  are  at  home  to 
provide  guidance,  direction,  and  affection  for  children,  with 
rapport  between  mother  and  father,  it  is  logical  to  suspect 
that  the  reverse  is  also  true.  A  child  is  likely  to  have  defi- 
cient parental  care  when  the  family  is  broken  through  the 
absence  of  one  or  both  parents,  especially  if  the  breakdown 
in  family  life  has  occurred  through  divorce,  separation,  or 
desertion  as  an  aftermath  of  conflict. 

One  third  of  the  children  dealt  with  by  the  Passaic  Qiil- 
dren's  Bureau  came  firom  broken  homes.  Two  thirds  came 
from  homes  in  which  both  parents  were  present.  The  pro- 
portion of  girls  who  were  members  of  broken  families,  42.5 
per  cent,  was  significandy  larger  than  the  proportion  of  boys, 
30  per  cent. 

TABLE  10.    Bureau  Gases  Classified  by  Parental  Status  and  by  Sex 


Number  of  Ghildr!bn 

Per  Gent  of  Ghildren 

Parental  Status 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

All  Children 

748 

558 

190 

100X>% 

100.0% 

100,0%, 

Unbroken  Families 

498 

389 

109 

66.6% 

69.7% 

57.3% 

(P^urents  Living  Together) 

Broken  Families 

250 

169 

81 

33,4% 

30J% 

42.7% 

Mother  Dead    .... 

30 

16 

14 

4.0 

2.9  . 

7.4 

Father  Dead     , 

97 

76 

21 

13.0^ 

13.5 

11.1 

Both  Dead   .     . 

13 

9 

4 

1.7 

1.6 

2.1 

Divorced      .     . 

14 

6 

8 

1.9 

1.1 

4.2 

Separated 

91 

60 

31 

12.1 

10.8 

16.3 

Other .     .     .     < 

5 

2 

3 

0.7 

0.4 

1.6 
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One  highly  significant  further  observation  may  be  made 
concerning  this  table.  Nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  delinquent 
girls  have  lost  their  mothers  through  death,  as  against  only 
4.5  per  cent  of  the  delinquent  boys.  The  importance  of  the 
advice  and  guidance  of  the  mother  in  directing  the  adolescent 
girl  is  indicated  in  reverse  by  this  phase  of  the  Passaic  experi- 
ence. 

In  differentiating  between  homes  broken  by  death  and 
those  broken  by  divorce,  desertion,  and  separation,  significant 
dificrences  have  been  observed  in  other  research  projects, 
suggesting  that  delinquency  is  found  more  often  in  homes 
broken  by  conflict  than  in  those  broken  by  death.  In  the 
absence  of  any  definitive  information  as  to  the  relative  fre- 
quency in  Passaic  of  broken  homes  falling  within  these  two 
categories,  limiting  the  consideration  to  families  with  chil- 
dren, it  is  impossible  to  offer  any  observations  on  this  point. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  even  clear  that  broken  homes  are  encoun- 
tered with  any  more  frequency  among  the  delinquent  group 
than  among  the  homes  of  Passaic  children  generally,  although 
it  is  believed  that  they  are.  Davidson,  in  studying  the  family 
composition  of  school  children  in  the  near-by  city  of  Newark, 
foimd  that  20  per  cent  of  all  school  children  came  from 
broken  homes.^  In  three  schools  serving  underprivileged 
areas,  however,  the  proportion  was  37  per  cent.  At  the  time 
Dr.  Davidson  was  making  his  study,  approximately  one  third 
of  the  children  reaching  the  Essex  Coimty  Juvenile  Court 
came  from  broken  homes.  The  Newark  data  are  believed  to 
be  substantially  applicable  to  Passaic,  although  there  are 
some  groimds  for  believii^  that  the  incidence  of  broken  homes 
is  somewhat  higher  in  Newark  than  in  Passaic. 

Perhaps  this  phase  of  the  discussion  can  be  stunmed  up  by 
saying  that  the  proportion  of  delinquent  children  who  are 

^Davidson,  Henry  L.,  Alumni  of  Ddinqutruyy  page  23.  City  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey.     (Mimeo.) 
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members  of  broken  homes  is  probably  somewhat  higher  than 
for  Passaic  children  generally.  It  may  not  be  higher,  how- 
ever, than  for  Passaic  children  of  the  same  economic  and 
cultural  status  fix)m  which  delinquent  children  come  with 
greatest  frequency.  And  the  fact  that  the  home  is  broken 
seems  to  appear  as  a  probable  adverse  influence  with  greater 
strength  in  cases  involvii^  girls  than  in  cases  involving 
boys. 

FAMiLY-CmLD  Conflicts 

Just  as  the  significance  of  the  broken  home  is  assumed  to 
rest  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  difficult  to  bring  up  children 
in  a  family  luiless  both  parents  are  partners  in  a  joint  child- 
caring  enterprise,  the  quality  of  rapp)ort  within  the  family  is 
often  considered  to  be  a  controlling  factor  in  child  guidance. 
In  the  typical  Bureau  case  record,  an  efibrt  is  made  to  appraise 
the  quality  of  family  relationships.  This  type  of  subjective 
factor,  however,  is  exceedii^ly  difficult  to  evaluate.  It  is 
evident,  though,  that  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  the 
quality  of  family  life  left  much  to  be  desired. 

Approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  children  dealt  with  by 
the  Bureau  are  members  of  families  in  which  evidence  of 
family-child  conflict  has  definitely  been  reported.  This,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  taken  as  representing  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  families  of  Passaic  delinquents  in  which  such  conditions 
exist.  Rather,  this  figure  represents  merely  the  proportion 
of  the  cases  in  which  the  character  of  the  conffict  had  been 
noted  and  analyzed.  In  Table  11,  the  data  on  this  point 
are  classified  according  to  sex  as  certain  significant  differences 
are  indicated  between  boys  and  girls. 

The  marked  difference  between  boys  and  girls  as  to  the 
proportion  of  cases  in  which  delinquency  is  associated  with 
definite  family-child  conflict  warns  against  attributing  the 
results  to  ch2uice. 
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TABLE  11.    Home  GoNFUcrrs  Reported  in  Records  of  Bureau  Gases 


Children 

At  J.  PXssAiG 
Deunquents 

Deunquents  Involved  in  Home  Conflict 

BY  Sex 

Number 

Per  Cent  of  AU  Delinquents 

Total 

761 

223 

29.3 

Boys    .... 
Girls    .... 

563 
198 

124 
99 

22.0 
50.0 

Two  possible  explanations  suggest  themselves.  Both  have 
significance  in  any  discussion  of  the  treatment  and  control  of 
juvenile  delinquency. 

1.  In  conjunction  with  the  data  indicating  that  the  loss 
of  the  mother  by  death  is  more  important  in  cases 
involving  girls  than  boys,  these  data  suggest  that  delin- 
quency among  girls  is  more  likely  to  arise  from  adverse 
conditions  in  the  home  than  is  delinquency  among  boys. 

2.  Since  poor  family  rapport  is  generally  considered  to  be 
an  element  in  most  instances  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
the  fact  that  it  is  completely  documented  in  50  per  cent 
of  the  cases  involving  girls,  but  in  only  20  per  cent  of 
the  cases  involving  boys,  may  indicate  that  more  inten- 
sive sociological  and  psychiatric  investigations  have  been 
made  in  cases  involving  girls  than  is  customary  in  cases 
involving  boys. 

When  a  family-child  conflict  situation  was  noted,  the  lack 
of  rapport  usually  manifested  itself  in  several  forms.  Neglect, 
nagging,  dislike,  and  other  conflicts  were  likely  to  be  present 
concurrentiy.  On  the  average,  almost  three  "conflict  atti- 
tudes" were  uncovered  in  each  of  the  223  boys  tod  girls  in 
whose  records  such  factors  were  reported.  The  incidence  of 
"conflict  attitudes"  is  indicated  in  Table  12  on  the  following 
page. 
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TABLE  12.    Types  of 

Conflict  Attttudes  between  Delinquents 

AND  Family  Members 

Ck>NFLIGT   BETWEEN   DELINQUENT   AND 

GONFUGT  AtTETUDB 

Brothers 

Total 

Father 

Mother 

or 
Sisters 

Others 

Total 

615 

314 

257 

24 

20 

Neglect 

164 

95 

67 

.^_ 

2 

DisUke 

101 

36 

47 

12 

6 

Inconsistent  Parental 

Attitudes 

83 

39 

43 

1 

— 

Severe  Punishment  .     .     . 

81 

52 

22 

5 

2 

Nagging 

73 

32 

34 

2 

5 

Ovcrprotective    .... 

51 

24 

26 

1 

— 

Overdominant     .... 

29 

17 

7 

2 

3 

Overcritical 

22 

10 

11 

1 

— 

Sex  Abuse  ...... 

11 

9 

— — 

2 

Other  Indices  of  Poor  Family  Relationships 

Information  concerning  other  important  determinants  of 
unwholesome  family  relationships,  such  as  drunkenness,  in- 
fidelity, incompatibility,  etc.,  were  not  generally  available  as 
were  other  data.  The  table  below,  which  reports  partial 
information,  merely  presents  the  incidence  of  such  conditions 
as  were  known  to  the  Bureau.    These  usually  were  the  very 


TABLE  13.    Harmful  Factors  Noted  in 

OF  Bureau  Gases 

Family  Situation 

Harmful  Factor  in 
Family  Sftuation 

Number  of  Children 

Per  Cent  of  All  Cases 
in  Which  Indicated 

Court  Record    .... 
Drunkenness      .... 
Incompatibility      .     .     . 

Insanity 

Infidelity 

143 
50 
37 
34 
26 

18.8 
6.6 
4.9 
4.5 
3.4 
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extreme  cases  where  the  situation  was  aggravated  and  obvi- 
ous. Inasmuch  as  this  information  was  not  available  on  all 
cases,  this  table  represents  merely  a  minimum  limit  to  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  these  elements  were  present. 

Criminal-Behavior  Pattern  in  the  Family  Group 

In  following  up  the  Children's  Bureau  contacts  who  had 
turned  sixteen  and  hence  were  no  longer  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  juvenile  court,  a  check  was  made  of  their  possible 
contacts  with  the  local  police  and  court.  At  the  same  time 
all  police  records  were  ex£unined  with  the  idea  of  discovering 
the  extent  to  which  other  members  of  the  immediate  family 
had  been  under  arrest  on  one  or  more  occasions. 

This  phase  of  the  investigation  dealt  with  only  464  children. 
Slightly  less  than  one  third  of  these  children  were  members 
of  families  in  which  one  or  more  members,  other  than  the 
delinquent,  had  been  arrested  on  charges  other  than  motor- 
vehicle  violations.  This  is  considerably  lower  than  the  pro- 
portion found  in  the  study  of  1000  juvenile  delinquents  made 
some  years  ago  in  Massachusetts  by  the  Gluecks  (57.8%)  and 
it  is  also  below  the  figure  of  "more  than  50  per  cent"  reported 
of  New  Jersey  juvenile-court  cases  by  the  New  Jersey  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Commission. 

Once  again,  alternate  explanations  must  be  proffered. 
Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  extent  to  which  a 
larger  proportion  of  consanguineous  delinquents  might  be 
found  if  state-wide  records  were  checked.  But  there  is  also 
the  probability  that  in  dealing  with  the  children  who  are 
referred  to  a  juvenile  court,  the  agency  deciding  whether  or 
not  to  refer  a  child  takes  into  accoimt  the  general  reputation 
of  the  family,  leaving  those  cases  to  family  discipline  in  which 
it  is  believed  that  the  family  will  care  for  the  situation,  and 
sendii^  to  the  court  those  children  whose  family  bacl^round 
is  known  by  police  experience  to  be  unfavorable.    Thus  the 
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analysis  of  juvenile-court  statistics  would  tend  to  exagger- 
ate the  familial  interrelationships  of  delinquents  and  adult 
offenders. 

In  connection  with  this  phase  of  family  life,  it  would  also 
appear  that  girl  delinquents,  relatively  more  often  than  boy 
delinquents,  are  members  of  families  in  which  other  members 
have  police  records. 

TABLE  14.    Bureau  Gases  Classified  as  to  Whether  Other  Family 

Members  Are  Known  to  Police 


Members  of  Delinqijent's 
Families  with  Poucas 

Number  of  Children 

Per  Cent  of  Children 

Records 

Total 

Boys 

GirU 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

All  Children  Studied 

464 

361 

703 

700,0% 

700.0% 

700.0% 

Child  Only  Known  to  Police 

325 

273 

52 

70.0 

75.6 

50.5 

Child  and  One  or  More  Rel- 
atives Known  to  Police 

739 

88 

57 

30.0 

24.4 

49.5 

Father  Only 

Mother  Only 

Both  Parents 

Both  Parents  and  Brother  or 

Sister 

Father  and  Brother  or  Sister 
Brother  or  Sister    .... 

79 

17 

7 

3 

4 

29 

47 

10 

4 

2 

3 

22 

32 
7 
3 

1 
1 

7 

17.0 
3.7 
1.5 

0.6 
0.9 
6.3 

13.0 
2.8 
1.1 

0.6 
0.8 
6.1 

31.0 
6.8 
2.9 

1.0 
1.0 
6.8 

Delinquents  Coming  from  the  Same  Families 

If  the  total  family  and  home  picture  is  much  the  same  for 
all  members  of  the  family,  we  might  expect  that  many  families 
would  be  represented  by  severgd  delinquent  children,  espe- 
cially when  many  unfavorable  qualities  are  apparent  in  the 
family  structure. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  average  Passaic  delinquent  has 
four  brothers  or  sisters,  thus  indicating  the  prevalence  of  large 
families  (a  topic  later  analyzed  as  a  separate  factor),  the  761 
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Passaic  delinquents  are  members  of  678  families.  Nine  out 
of  ten  are  the  only  junior  members  of  their  families  with 
delinquency  contacts.  Less  than  9  per  cent  of  the  families 
had  two  children  who  required  the  Bureau's  attention;  only 
slightly  more  than  1  per  cent  had  three  children  or  more  as 
Bureau  charges.  Delinquency,  therefore,  represents  an  in- 
dividual reaction,  which  others  exposed  to  generally  similar 
stimuli  may  not  share. 

TABLE  15.    Families  of  Bureau  Gases  Classified  by  Number 

OF  Children  Known  to  Bureau 


\ 


number  of 
Children 

Delinquent 
per  Family 

FAmi.IE.S   WITH 

Delinquent  Children 

Number 

Percent 

Total  Number 

of  Families 

678 

100.0% 

One 

608 

60 

8 

2 

• 

89.7 

Two 

8.8 

Three 
Four- 

—  Five  (One  each)       .... 

1.2 
0.3 

Size  of  Family  —  A  Factor  in  Delinquency? 

Repeatedly  studies  of  delinquents  have  reported  that  offend- 
ers tend  to  be  members  of  large  family  groups.  The  Gluecks 
discovered  five  to  be  the  mean  number  of  children  per  family 
in  their  delinquent  group.^ 

The  Passaic  study  is  no  exception.  The  average  (mccm) 
Passaic  delinquent  is  a  member  of  a  fraternity  of  five  children. 
Using  the  percentile  system  of  analysis,  the  median  number 
of  children  per  family  among  Passaic  delinquents  is  4,  the 
normal  range  is  from  two  to  eight  children  per  family,  80 
per  cent  of  all  the  delinquents  being  members  of  families  of 
from  two  to  eight  children  inclusive.  There  were  three 
families  with  fifteen  and  one  with  seventeen  children ! 

*  One  Thousand  Juvenile  Delinquents^  page  77. 
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TABLE  16.    Bureau  Gases  Classified  by  Number  of  Children 

IN  Family  Groups 


Number  of  Children  in 

Delinquent  Children 

FAMn.rM  OF  Delinquents' 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Totd 

761 

100,0% 

Only  Child 

41 

135 

125 

123 

102 

72 

63 

39 

28 

33 

5.4 

Two  Children 

Three  Children 

Four  Children 

Five  Children 

Six  Children 

Seven  Children 

Eight  Children 

Nine  Children 

Ten  or  More  Children 

17.7 

16.4 

16.2 

13.4 

9.5 

8.3 

5.1 

3.7 

4.3 

The  assumption  on  which  the  relatively  high  incidence  of 
delinquency  among  members  of  large  families  is  explained  is 
that  large  families  cannot  give  to  individual  children  the 
intensive  parental  guidance  which  children  need.  It  has  also 
been  assumed  by  some  observers  that  an  abnormally  large 
family  is  likely  to  be  characteristic  of  individuals  of  low  social 
competence  who  are  not  qualified  to  care  properly  for  the 
children  they  bring  into  the  world.  Still  others  have  said 
that  it  is  merely  the  law  of  averages  in  operation:  the  more 
children  there  are  in  a  family,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  at 
least  one  of  them  will  be  a  delinquent.  The  proportion  of 
Passaic  delinquent  children  who  are  members  of  large  families, 
however,  is  much  higher  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  this 
last  theory. 

National  Origin  of  Parents 

As  a  further  phase  of  explorii^  the  quality  of  family  life 
among  Passaic  delinquents,  an  analysis  has  been  made  of  the 
national  origin  of  the  parents  of  these  children.     At  first  sight, 
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confirmation  of  the  widely  held  belief  that  parents  newly  resi- 
dent in  the  United  States  are  not  well  equipped  to  prepare 
children  for  life  here  seemed  to  be  at  hand.  Nearly  two 
thirds  of  all  the  delinquent  children  had  parents  one  or  both 
of  whom  had  been  bom  in  Europe.  But  on  comparing  this 
figure  with  the  data  concerning  the  national  origin  of  the 
child  population  7-15  years  of  age  in  Passaic,  it  was  foimd 
that  nearly  two  thirds  of  Passaic's  children,  in  the  age-span 
in  which  delinquency  tends  to  occur,  were  of  foreign  or  mixed 
foreign-native  white  stock. 

TABLE  17.    National  Origin  of  Parents  of  Passaic  Children 

Generally  and  of  Bureau  Cases 


National  Origin  of  Parents  of 

All 
Children 

Delinquent  Chiij>ren 

Passaic  Children 

Number 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Totid  All  Races  and  Nationalities 

S450 

761 

9.0% 

Both  Native-Bom  —  White      .     .     . 
One  or  Both  Foreign-Bom  —  White  . 
Negro  and  Other 

2850 

5250 

350 

195 

482 

84 

6.8 

9.4 

24.0 

The  relatively  high  incidence  of  delinquency  among  the 
Negro  child  population  has  been  attributed  to  the  cultural 
and  economic  disadvantages  under  which  the  Negro  people 
generally  live  in  the  urban  North.  They  are  also,  generally 
speaking,  the  latest  arrivals  in  the  conmiunity  andjiave  little  ^ 
in  tRttr^xperiehce  to  prepare  them  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  child  caie  in  a  modem  city.  TTie  foreign-bom  white  par- 
eiitepoirdie  other  hand,  for  the  most  part  came  to  Passaic  as 
children  and  have  gone  through  the  loced  schools,  so  that 
today  there  is  often  comparatively  litde  to  distinguish  the 
foreign-bom  parents  of  school-age  children  from  their  Ameri- 
can-bom neighbors  of  like  economic  and  social  status. 
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it  has  been  indicated  that  these  factors  tend  to  provide  a 
more  sensitive  index  to  the  probability  of  delinquency  among 
girls  than  among  boys. 

The  proportion  of  delinquent  girls  who  came  fix)m  broken 
homes  was  much  larger  than  the  proportion  of  delinquent 
^  .boys.  The  same  condition  applied  with  respect  to  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  boys  and  girls  from  homes  in  which  specific 
family-child  conflicts  were  observed  and  where  other  family 
members  were  reported  as  having  contacts  with  the  police. 

It  is  always  too  easy  to  read  meanings  into  statistics.  But 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  surveys  of  the  American  Youth 
Commission  and  the  New  York  City  Welfare  Council  con- 
cerning the  amount  of  time  spent  at  home  by  girls,  which  is 
substantially  greater  than  the  amount  of  time  spent  at  home 
by  boys,  it  seems  plausible  to  assume  that  any  inadequacy  in 
the  home  itself  is  more  directiy  harmful  to  the  girls  who  spend 
their  leisure  there  or  who  are  kept  there  than  it  is  to  boys, 
who  traditionally  are  allowed  more  freedom  to  roam  and 
make  contacts,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  away  from  home, 

^  REGAPrrULATION 

In  summarizing  this  chapter  on  the  influence  of  the  home 
and  the  family  on  the  life  of  the  child,  the  first  observation 
that  must  be  made  is  that  no  one  of  the  factors  discussed  can 
be  considered  to  be  more  than  a  contributing  cause  of  delin- 
quency and  then  only  in  some  cases. 

The  "broken  home"  is  encountered  more  often  among  the 
families  of  delinquent  children  than  among  families  of  non- 
delinquent  children,  but  not  necessarily  more  often  than 
among  families  of  like  economic  and  cultural  status. 

The  number  of  cases  in  which  "family-child"  conflict  is 
evident  suggests  that  juvenile  agencies  should  seek  early  in 
their  contacts  with  the  child  to  make  a  thorough  analysis  of 
parent-child  relationships.    A  similar  comment  may  be  made 
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iiX  relation  to  the  factors  classified  in  this  chapter  as  "other 
indices  of  family  disorganization."  They  have  been  specifi- 
cally reported  in  more  than  a  third  of  the  cases  dealt  with  by 
the  Bureau;  their  presence  is  strongly  hinted  at  in  many 
other  cases. 

In  Efearly  one  third  of  the  families  of  Passaic  delinquents, 
adult  relatives  of  the  delinquent  had  police  records,  involving 
arrests  on  charges  other  than  motor-vehicle  violations;  but  it 
was  comparatively  rare  for  more  than  one  child  in  a  family 
to  be  known  to  the  Bureau  as  a  delinquent,  even  though 
children  from  large  families  constituted  a  disproportionately 
high  segment  of  the  Bureau's  clientele. 

Another  factor  given  consideration  was  the  question  of 
national  origin  and  race.  But  slight  difference  was  found 
between  children  of  native-bom  American  parentage  and 
children  whose  parents  were  bom  in  Europe,  although  a 
slight  advantage  seemed  to  rest  with  children  of  native  white 
stock.  Among  European  nationality  groups,  the  Polish  and 
Italian  groups  contributed  somewhat  more  than  their  share 
of  delinquents,  the  Russians  and  Austrians  (largely  Jewish) 
somewhat  less,  as  was  also  true  of  the  British  and  Germanic 
immigrant  groups.  The  incidence  of  delinquency  was  rela- 
tively highest  among  the  Negro  children,  although  the  reasons 
for  this  do  not  necessarily  suggest  any  special  propensity  for 
delinquency  among  this  racial  group.  These  figures  are  be- 
lieved to  reflect  the  relative  degree  of  difficulty  which  indi- 
viduals of  varying  cultural  backgrounds  face  in  providing 
guidance  and  direction  for  their  children  in  a  modem  urban 
environment  of  a  type  peculiar  to  the  industrial  United  States. 

The  analysis,  therefore,  si:^ests  that  the  subjective  elements 
in  family  life  are  qf  greater  importance  than  the  quantitative  elements 
such  as  family  size.  Moreover,  throughout  the  analysis  the 
trend  ran  strongly  for  indices  of  the  probable  source  of  delin- 
quency in  family  life  to  be  more  sensitive  in  relation  to  girls 
than  to  boys. 


Chapter  IX 


Factors  Associated  with  Social  and 

Economic  Status 


a 


LOSELY  allied  to  those  aspects  of  home  life  which  reflect 
the  capacity  of  the  family  to  provide  nurture  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  socio-economic  side  of  the  family  as  a  social 
institution. 

Indeed,  any  attempt  to  separate  the  two  must  be  to  some 
extent  purely  academic.  Economic  difficulties  tend  to  create 
uneasiness  among  adult  family  members  which  can  affect  the 
quality  of  family  life;  social  incompetence  may  cause  eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

If  a  line  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  subject  matter  of  this 
chapter  and  that  which  preceded  it,  the  distinction  may  be 
that  the  topics  dealt  with  in  the  former  chapter  attempt  to 
review  the  quality  of  the  internal  life  of  the  family,  while  this 
chapter  analyzes  the  family  as  a  bridge  between  the  child  as 
an  individual  and  society.  That  any  such  line  must  be  broad 
and  somewhat  blurred  is  acknowledged. 

Income  Level  of  Delinquents'  Families 

Evidence  was  available  in  Bureau  case  records  to  enable  a 
three-point  classification  of  the  delinquents'  families  into  com- 
fortable,  marginal,  and  dependent  groups.  These  groups 
were  roughly  defined  as  follows: 

Comfortable.  Family  has  resources  to  maintain  itself  for  at 
least  four  months  if  income  ceases. 
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Marginal.     Feimily  lives  on  daily  earnings  but  accumulates 

little  or  nothing. 
Dependent.     Family  requires  support  from  public  or  private 

agencies. 

TABLE  20.     Families  of  Bureau  Gases  Classified  by  Income  Level" 


Income  Level 

Number  of  FAMn.ms 

Per  Cent  of  Famit.tf.s 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

453 

336 

177 

700.0% 

700.0% 

700.0% 

Comfortable ..... 

Marginal 

Dependent    ....'. 

110 
181 
162 

91 
142 
103 

19 
39 
59 

27.1 
42.2 
30.7 

26.8 
42.2 
31.0 

16.2 
33.3 
50.5 

'  Omits  families  in  which  income  data  were  not  reported. 

It  is  evident  from  this  table  that  the  girls  dealt  with  by  the 
Bureau  tended  to  come  from  families  of  even  lower  economic 
status  than  did  the  boys.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  propor- 
tion of  delinquent  boys  and  girls  whose  families  at  some  time 
received  relief  is  far  greater  than  the  maximum  relief  load  of 
12  per  cent  of  Passaic's  population,  occurring  in  the  WPA  era 
in  the  winter  of  1937-1938.  No  information  is  available  as 
to  the  total  number  of  different  families  and  individuals  in 
Passaic  aided  by  relief  at  some  time  during  the  depression  and 
prewar  decade.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  compare  validly 
the  incidence  of  dependency  among  the  families  of  Passaic 
delinquents  and  among  the  city's  population  generally. 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  proportion  of 
population  which  received  relief  during  the  depression.  The 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  once  estimated 
that  approximately  40  per  cent  of  all  persons  in  that  state  had 
received  public  assistance  during  the  depression,  although  the 
number  at  any  one  time  never  exceeded  15  per  cent.     If  the 
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New  York  State  calculations  are  applicable  to  Passaic,  the 
proportion  of  dependent  families  with  delinquents  may  not  be 
higher  than  the  proportion  of  dependent  families  in  the  gen- 
eral population. 

Rent  as  an  Index  to  Income 

As  another  measure  of  the  economic  status  of  the  faniilies 
of  delinquent  children,  a  study  was  made  of  the  amoimt  of 
rent  paid  in  103  cases  where  such  information  was  available. 

TABLE  21.    Families  of  Bureau  Gases  Glassifibd  by  Monthly 

Rent  Reported* 


Monthly  Rent 

Number  of 
FAMnm 

GuMULATivB  Total 
UNDER  Upper  Ldot 

Total 

103 

703 

Len  than  $10.00 

1 

28 

39 

21 

8 

5 

1 

1 

$10.00  and  less  than  $15.00 
$15.00  and  less  than  $20.00 
$20.00  and  less  than  $25.00 
$25.00  and  less  than  $50.00 
$30.00  and  less  than  $35.00 
$35.00  and  more    ...... 

29 
68 
89 
97 
102 
103 

*  Excludes  cases  in  which  data  on  rent  payments  were  not  available. 

The  average  (mean)  monthly  rental  for  this  group  of  fami- 
lies, which  is  believed  to  be  representative  of  all  678  families 
with  delinquents,  is  $18.81.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  a 
city-wide  average  of  $29.78  per  month,  reported  in  the  1940 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  material  on  Housing  in 
Passaic*  It  is  clear  from  these  findings  that  the  income  level 
of  the  families  in  Passaic  whose  children  have  been  dealt  with 
by  the  Bureau  is  prevailingly  low. 
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Occupations  of  Delinquents'  Fathers 

Yet  another  index  to  the  economic  and  cultural  background 
of  Passaic  delinquents  may  be  had  by  comparing  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  fathers  of  delinquent  children  with  the  occupa- 
tions encountered  among  the  adult  male  population  of  the 
city  generally. 

TABLE  22.    Fathers  of  Bureau  Cases  and  Male  Gainful 
Workers  in  Passaic  Classified  by  Occupation    . 


Fathers  of 

Male  Gainful 

Occupational  Classification 

Delinquents 

Workers  in  Ctty 

Number* 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent  * 

Total 

5J3 

700.0% 

700,0% 

Professional  Workers 

3 

0.6 

4.7 

Semiprofesdonal  Workers 

3 

0.6 

1.2 

Proprietors  —  Managers 

33 

6.2 

12.5 

Clerical  —  Sales 

8 

1.5 

14.9 

Craftsmen 

19 

3.6 

14.1 

Factory  Operatives 

231 
23 

43.3 

29.4 

Domestic  and  Personal  Service  .     .     * 

4.3 

6.8 

Farm  Laborers 

2 

0.4 

0.4 

Other  Laborers 

179 

33.5 

11.0 

Emergency  Employment  (WPA)     .     . 

32 

6.0 

4.r 

Other  and  Not  Specified 

— ^ 

—^ 

0.3 

*  Total  number  is  less  than  total  number  of  families  (678)  because  of  death 
or  absence  or  unemployability  of  father  in  145  households. 

^  1940  Census  of  Population,  Composition  and  Characteristics  of  the  Popu- 
lation. 


It  will  be  noted  that  two  relatively  unremunerative  occu- 
pations, factory  operatives  and  "other**  laborers,  chiefly  those 
engaged  in  unskilled  work  in  industry,  accounted  for  three 
fourths  of  all  the  fathers  of  Passaic  delinquents,  although 
these  occupations  utilized  only  40  per  cent  of  Passaic's  male 
gainfid  workers.    Delinquency  requiring  the  use  of  adjust- 
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ment  facilities  such  as  the  Bureau  supplies  seems  to  occur  with 
much  less  frequency  among  famUies  in  which  the  father  is  a 
skilled  workman  or  holds  down  a  professional  or  "white  collar" 
post. 

Working  Mothers 

More  significant  as  to  the  social  and  economic  standing  of 
the  delinquents'  families  is  the  number  of  employed  mothers 
found  in  this  group  as  reported  in  Table  23. 

Slightly  over  25  per  cent  of  the  delinquents  had  mothers 
who  were  employed  at  the  time  of  their  referral  to  the  Bureau. 
The  Negro  group  reported  44  per  cent  of  the  mothers  as  em- 
ployed and  the  white  boys  emd  girls  showed  25  per  cent  of 
the  mothers  employed. 

TABLE  23.    Bureau  Gases  Classified  by  Race,  Sex,  and 
Employment  Status  of  Mother 


Bureau  Gases  by  Race 

CI 

YOTAL 

Number 

With  Employed  Mothers 

and  Sex 

Number 

Per  Gent 

Total 

767 

195 

25.6 

White 

Negro 

677 
84 

158 

37 

23.3 
44.0 

Boys 

363 

124 

22.0 

White 

NecTo 

509 
54 

102 
22 

20.0 
40.7 

Girls 

198 

71 

35.9 

White 

Negi-o 

168 
30 

56 
15 

33.3 
50.0 

When  this  is  compared  with  the  results  of  a  recent  Child 
Care  Conmiittee  Survey  of  Working  Mothers  of  School  Chil- 
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dren  which  uncovered  17.8  per  cent  of  mothers  who  were 
employed  in  October,  1942,  we  find  a  significandy  higher 
percentage  of  employed  mothers  among  the  delinquent  group. 
This  significant  factor,  which  implies  a  disrupted  home  sched- 
ule with  litde  supervision,  has  many  implications  for  any 
program  of  delinquency  prevention  and  control,  especially  in 
individual  cases  where  circumstances  often  vary. 

The  occupations  of  gainfully  employed  mothers  of  delin- 
quent children  strongly  suggest  that  these  mothers  were  work- 
ing because  of  urgent  economic  pressure. 

TABLE  24.    Gainfully  Employed  Mothers  of  Bureau  Gases  and 
Female  Gainful  Workers  in  Passaic  Classified  by  Occupation 


Ocgupational  Classification 

Gainfully  Employed 
Mothers  of  Delinquents 

Fematf.  Gainful 
Workers  in  City 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Total 

195 

709.0% 

709.0% 

Professional  and  Semi- 
professional    .... 

Proprietors 

Clerical  —  Sales     .     .     . 

Skilled  Workers     .     .     . 

Factory  Operatives     .     , 

Domestic  and  Service 

Unskilled  Workers      .     . 

Emergency  Relief  (WP/ 
Other c 

Oi 

md 

4 
22 

102 

53 

2 

12 

2.1 
11.3 

52.2 

27.2 
1.0 

6.2 

8.6 

2.6 
21.7 

1.3 
48.4 
13.5 

1.8 

2.1 

Factory  operatives,  the  most  frequent  type  of  occupation 
for  Passaic  women,  constituted  approximately  the  same  per- 
centage of  mothers  of  delinquents  as  of  all  Passaic  workers. 
Clericsd  and  sales  positions  tend  to  be  filled  by  young  unmar- 
ried workers,  so  that  it  is  to  be  expected  that  relatively  few  of 
them  will  be  mothers  of  delinquents.  Domestic  and  service 
workers  and  women  employed  by  the  WPA  were  the  most 
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likely  to  have  delinquent  children,  in  relation  to  their  total 
number  in  the  community. 

It  is  also  appropriate  to  observe  that  the  employment  of 
mothers  is  more  frequent  in  cases  involving  girls  (36%)  than 
boys  (22%)  and  more  frequent  in  Negro  households  (44%) 
than  in  white  households  (23%). 


Type  of  Housing 

With  the  background  of  low  rentals  for  the  premises  occu- 
pied by  the  families  of  Bureau  cases  and  of  the  unremunera- 
tive  occupational  groups  in  which  the  workers  belonging  to 
these  families  earn  their  living,  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  housing  of  delinquent  families  in  Passaic  is 
socially  as  well  as  physically  substandard. 

Nearly  three  out  of  every  four  of  the  children  dealt  with 
by  the  Bureau  lived  in  multifamily  dwellings,  although  but 
50  per  cent  of  the  residential  units  in  Passaic  fall  in  this  cate- 

TABLE  25.    Bureau  Gases  Classified  by  Type  of  Family  Dweluno, 
Compared  with  General  Population  of  Passaic 


Type  of  Dweluno 

FAMiiJFJt  OF  Delinquents 

All  Passaic  Dwblunos 

Number 

Per  Cent 

PterCent* 

Tatd 

2/6« 

100.0% 

100,0% 

Single-Family  Dwellings  . 
Two-Family  Dwellings  .  . 
Multifamily  Dwellings    .     . 

Three  Families  .... 

Four  Families    .... 

Five-Six  Families  .     .     . 

Seven-Eight  Families      . 

Nine-Ten  Families     .     . 

Eleven  or  More  Families 

14 

48 

154 

3 
15 
86 
15 

5 
30 

6.5 

22.2 

71.3 

1.4 

6.9 

39.9 

6.9 

2.3 

13.9 

17.9 
31.9 
50.2 

*  Omits  cases  for  which  data  were  not  available. 
^  1940  Census  data. 
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gory.^  Only  6  per  cent  of  the  delinquents  lived  in  single- 
family  houses,  although  nearly  18  per  cent  of  the  dwelling 
units  in  Passaic  are  single-family  homes.  The  difference  be- 
tween delinquent  children  and  the  general  population  was 
less  marked  among  those  living  in  two-family  homes. 

Taiken  in  conjunction  with  the  data  on  rentals,  it  is  evident 
from  the  preceding  tabulation  that  the  majority  of  Passaic 
delinquents  were  not  living  in  desirable  quarters.  Passaic 
housing  is  characterized  by  the  six-family  tenement,  three 
stories  high,  with  a  central  hall  and  flanking  four-  to  six-room 
apartments  on  either  side,  which  is  the  type  of  dwelling  used 

TABLE  26.    Bureau  Gases  Classified  by  Number  of  Persons  per 
Room,  Compared  with  General  Population  of  Passaic 


Number  of  Persons 

Homes  of  Delinquents 

All  Passaic  Households 

per  Room 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Total 

2162 

100.07o 

100.0% 

Within  ''Decency  Limit*' 

733 

50.7% 

95.7% 

0.1-0.5  (2  Rooms  or  More 
per  Person) 

0.6-1.0  (Between  1  and  2 
Rooms  per  Person)      .     . 

1.0-1.5  (Crowded)      .     .     . 

14 

65 
54 

5.3 

24.8 
20.6 

23.5 

57.4 
14.2 

Overcroivded 

729 

49.3% 

4.9% 

1.6-2.0 

2.1-2.5 

2.6-3.0 

More  than  3.0 

86 

28 

8 

7 

32.6 

10.7 

3.1 

2.7 

4.0 

< 

0.9 

4 

^  B/  law,  dwellings  housing  three  or  more  families  in  New  Jersey  are  classi- 
fied as  ''tenements**  and  are  subject  to  inspection  by  the  State  Tenement  House 
Commission.  All  such  structures  built  since  1904  or  older  buildings  converted 
to  multifamily  use  have  had  to  be  designed  in  accordance  with  plans  approved 
by  the  Commission.  Many  Passaic  multifeunily  dwellings  antedate  the  enact- 
ment of  this  provision. 
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by  a  large  segment  of  Passaic's  population  and  which  houses 
more  than  a  third  of  the  delinquents.  Very  few  delinquents 
live  in  the  handsome  modern  apartments  in  the  city's  better 
residential  areas. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  average  family  of  Passaic 
delinquents  consists  of  five  children  plus  at  least  two  adults, 
these  housing  data  suggest  nuu-ked  overcrowding.  Housing 
standards  recommend  that  the  number  of  rooms  used  by  a 
family  be  not  less  than  the  number  of  persons  in  the  f2unily 
and  place  an  outside  "decency"  limit  of  1.5  persons  per 
room.  For  the  city  of  Passaic  as  a  whole  only  4.9  per  cent 
of  the  population  lives  in  overcrowded  quarters.  Half  of  the 
delinquent  families  live  in  densely  crowded  conditions.  (See  Table  26.) 
/^In  the  life  of  the  growing  child,  the  availability  of  space  at 
home  is  an  important  developmental  factor.  Obviously  these 
Passaic  delinquents,  living  in  crowded  tenements,  had  little 
opportunity  for  "living  room"  play  2md  not  much  more  for 
"back-yard"  play  under  constant  but  inconspicuous  family 
supervision.  yVsychiatrists  go  further  than  this  and  lay  great 
emphasis  upon  the  harmful  influence  which  the  lack  oTpri- 
vacy  can  effecf^  Lindners  Rebel  Without  a  Cause  was  diag- 
liOS^idi"  after  the  interesting  experiment  in  psychoanalysis  which 
this  volume  described,  as  suffering  from  a  psychopathic  con- 
dition attributed  parti2dly  to  fears  and  resentments  developed 
in  early  childhood  from  observing  parental  intimacy  and  in 
part  from  the  very  early  sex  play  indulged  in  by  the  "rebel" 
and  his  sister,  forced  to  share  a  bed  until  the  beginnings  of 
adolescence.^  Many  Passaic  delinquents  show,  though  in  a 
less  extreme  form,  symptoms  suggesting  that  their  maladjust- 
ment has  a  similar  etiology. 

In  view  of  the  overcrowding  and  low  monthly  rentals  paid 
by  families  of  delinquents,  we  might  rightfully  expect  that  the 
physical  setting  of  these  homes  would  be  unwholesome  and 

«  Op.  cit.,  New  York:  Grune  &  Stratton,  Inc.;  1944. 
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unattractive.  Data  were  available  as  to  the  state  of  cle2inli- 
ness  in  the  homes  of  477  delinquents  and  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  furnishings  in  225  cases.  These  homes  were  rated  on 
a  three-point  scale  of  good,  fair,  and  poor  for  cle2uiliness  and 
a  three-point  scale  of  comfortable,  fair,  and  inadequate  for 
furnishings,  whenever  information  was  available  to  permit 
such  rough  classification.     (See  Table  27.) 

TABLE  27.    Bureau  Gases  Classified  by  Cleanliness  of  Family 

Home  and  by  Sex 


Cleanliness 

Number  of  Homes'* 

Per  Cent  of  Homes 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

447 

293 

154 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Good      ...... 

Fair 

Poor 

245 

88 

114 

166 
63 
64 

79 
25 
50 

54.8 
19.7 
25.5 

56.7 
21.5 
21.8 

51.3 
16.2 
32.5 

*  Omits  cases  for  which  data  were  not  available. 


Taken  in  the  light  of  the  other  housing  data,  the  fact  that 
over  half  the  homes  of  delinquents  seemed  to  meet  acceptable 
st2uidards  of  cleanliness  is  a  favorable  indication.  Nonethe- 
less, the  qu2irter  of  the  total  seemsadepressingly  high  propor- 
tion of  "dirty"  or  "filthy"  homes  and  the  fact  that  one  third 
of  the  girls'  homes  were  so  rated  adds  one  more  indictment 
to  the  long  list  of  harmful  home  influences  to  which  delin- 
quent girls  have  been  subjected-^/ 

Household  furnishings  were  inadequate  in  more  than  a 
third  of  the  225  cases  for  which  this  information  was  avail- 
able. The  data  as  to  differences  in  the  household  equipment 
in  the  families  of  delinquent  boys  and  girls  reflect  the  same 
disadvantages  in  the  home  settings  of  delinquent  girls  which 
other  factors  relating  to  family  life  and  economic  status  have 
indicated.     (See  Table  28.) 
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TABLE  28. 
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Bureau  Gases  Classified  by  Adequacy  of  Furnishing 
OF  Family  Home  and  by  Sex 


FURNISHINOS 

Number  of  Homes 

Per  Cent  of  Homes 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

225 

158 

67 

/a>.o% 

700.0% 

700,0% 

Comfortable    .... 

Fair 

Inadequate      .... 

100 
45 
80 

74 
36 
48 

26 

9 

32 

44.4 
20.0 
35.6 

46.8 
22.8 
30.4 

38.8 
13.4 
47.8 

Thus  in  Passaic  many  delinquents  were  found  to  be  living 
in  homes  which  are  substandard  in  terms  of  health  and  cleanli- 
ness as  well  as  in  terms  of  attractiveness  and  convenience. 
Since  these  homes  were  not  attractive  and  livable,  there  may 
be  a  very  close  relationship  between  the  leisure  time  spent  by 
delinquents  on  the  street  and  away  from  homes  and  the  repell- 
ing features  of  the  home  surroimdings. 

MOBILTTY   OF   DELINQUENTS'    FAMILIES 

The  families  of  delinquents  tend  to  change  their  residence 
frequendy.  A  check  on  the  extent  of  the  moving  through  a 
count  of  former  residences  available  on  the  school-record 
cards  and  the  school-census  cards  and  in  the  Bureau  histories 
was  carried  out  for  delinquent  children  and  for  the  school 
population  generally.     (See  Table  29.) 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  mobility  within  the  city  of 
Passaic  is  significantly  higher  among  the  delinquent  popula- 
tion than  among  the  general  population  of  the  city.  The 
chief  meaning  of  this  high  mobility  as  a  factor  influencing  the 
security  and  satisfactions  of  the  child  is  that  it  deprives  him 
of  a  sense  of  stability  in  his  living  arrangements.  To  a  con- 
siderable degree  the  families  continued  to  live  in  the  same 
general  neighborhoods,  but  as  is  indicated  later  in  this  work, 
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TABLE  29.    Bureau  Gases  Classified  by  Number  of  Times  Moved 
AND  Sex,  Ck>MPARED  WITH  All  Passaic  School  Children 


Number  of  Times 
Moved 

Number  of 
Dbunquents 

Per  Gent  of 
Dbunquents 

Per  Gent  of 
All  School 

Total 

Boys 

Girb 

Total 

Boys 

GirU 

Children 

ToUd 

767 

563 

198 

roo.0% 

700.0% 

700,0% 

700.0% 

None 


213 


160 


53 


28.0 


28.4 


26.8 


48.2 


7—3  Times 

323 

250 

73 

42.4 

44.4 

36.9 

44.4 

Once 

Twice 

Three  Times  .     .     . 

143 
97 
83 

109 
79 
62  , 

34 
18 
21 

18.8 
12.7 
10.9 

19.4 
14.0 
11.0 

17.2 

9.1 

10.6 

^^^ 

4  or  Mitre  Times 

225 

753 

72 

29.6 

27.2 

36.3 

7.4 

Four  Times    .     .     . 

65 

49 

16 

8.5 

8.8 

8.1 

— _- 

Five  Times     .     ... 

51 

35 

16 

6.7 

6.2 

8.1 

— 

Six  Times  .... 

34 

22 

12 

4.5 

3.9 

6.0 

— 

Seven  Times  .     .     . 

23 

16 

7 

3.1 

2.8 

3.5 

— 

£ight  or  More  Times 

52 

31 

21 

6.8 

5.5 

10.6 

— 

the  mobility  of  families  required  children  to  change  from  one 
school  to  another  and  presumably  to  make  adaptations  out 
of  school  to  new  groups  of  companions. 


Birthplace  of  Deunqtuents 

Although  the  families  of  Passaic  delinquents  tended  to  move 
frequently,  they  moved  within  a  narrow  radius,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  among  this  highly  mobile  group  of  families 
nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  delinquent  children  were  bom  in 
Passaic  itself,  while  an  additional  12  per  cent  were  bom  in 
New  Jersey  commujiities  near  Passaic,  and  only  8  per  cent 
were  bom  outside  the  state.  Contrary  to  public  belief,  at 
least  in  so  far  as  Passaic  delinquents  were  concerned,  there 
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were  no  marked  differences  between  Negro  and  white  children 
in  this  respect. 

TABLE  30.    Bureau  Gases  Classified  by  Place  of  Birth  and  Sex 


Place  of  Birth 

Number  of  Children** 

Per  Cent  of  Children 

OF  Deunquents 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

748 

563 

185 

100.07o 

700.0% 

700.0% 

Pas.saic 

Northern  New  Jersey    . 
Rest  of  New  Jersey  .     . 
Outside  State  .... 
Outside  United  States  . 

518 

91 

77 

58 

4 

385 

67 

57 

50 

4 

133 

24 

20 

8 

69.3 

12.2 

10.3 

7.7 

.5 

68.4 

11.9 

10.1 

8.9 

.7 

71.9 

13.0 

10.8 

4.3 

'  Omits  cases  for  which  data  were  not  available. 


V 


Poverty  and  Delinquency 

One  characteristic  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  fami- 
lies of  delinquent  children  in  Passaic  have  in  common.  That 
characteristic  is  poverty.  It  is  esj)ecially  significant  that  this 
factor  should  stand  out  in  the  Passaic  study.  In  many  studies 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  based  upon  experience  with  children 
handled  by  juvenile  courts  or  institutions,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  qualify  the  findings  with  respect  to  poverty  because  of 
the  belief  that  there  are  forces  at  work  which  make  it  more 
likely  that  a  child  from  an  impoverished  home  will  be  referred 
to  an  official  agency  for  treatment  than  a  similarly  behaving 
child  from  an  economically  privileged  home.  But  the  Pas- 
/saic  findings,  dealing  as  they  do  with  every  child  referred  by 
/  police  and  schools  because  of  misconduct  of  the  type  defined 

\by  DoUard  as  "aggression,**  are  not  subject  to  similar  reserva- 
tions. And  they  show  the  same  preponderzuice  of  children 
from  impoverished,  socially  incompetent  homes  as  do  the 
Gluecks'  studies  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  Massachusetts  and 
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the  New  Jersey  Juvenile  Delinquency  Commission's  studies 
in  New  Jersey. 

Confirmation  of  the  Passaic  findings  can  be  seen  in  the 
studies  made  by  the  Biu-eau  of  Juvenile  Aid  of  the  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  police  department.  This  Bureau  serves  in  much 
the  same  capacity  as  the  police  unit  of  the  Passaic  Children's 
Bureau.  Annually  it  handles  complaints  involving  between 
500  and  600  Trenton  children,  of  which  roughly  two  thirds 
are  disposed  of  "informally"  and  one  third  are  referred  to 
the  Mercer  County  Juvenile  Court  for  "official"  treatment.' 

While  children  from  every  "census  tract"  in  Trenton  have 
been  dealt  with  by  the  Bureau  of  Juvenile  Aid,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  child  population  of  the  several  tracts  coming  in 
contact  with  the  Bureau  varies  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  rental 
V2due  average  dwelling  unit  in  the  tract.  The  highest  delin- 
quency rates  are  to  be  found  in  the  poorest  neighborhoods. 
This  is  true  even  when  the  count  of  children  involved  in 
delinquency  is  made  on  the  most  inclusive  basis  possible. 
There  is,  however,  evidence  that  the  Trenton  police  are  likely  j 
to  consider  families  in  favorable  economic  circumstances  as  l 
better  able  to  provide  corrective  guidance  than  families  in  the 
lower  income  brackets.  In  certain  census  tracts  where  the 
income  level  is  prevailingly  high,  fewer  than  one  in  every  ten 
children  apprehended  by  the  police  are  referred  to  the  juve- 
nile court.  In  two  of  the  city's  "dependency  areas,"  nearly 
half  the  children  apprehended  by  the  police  are  referred  to 
the  juvenile  court.  The  decisions  are  not  based  on  favoritism 
or  social  prejudice,  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  but  upon 
past  experience  in  anticipating  the  probability  of  recidivism 
among  children  of  comparable  backgrounds. 

Thus,  while  statistics  based  upon  juvenile-court  records  may 
exaggerate  somewhat  the  degree  of  association  between  delin- 

'  CSty  of  Trenton,  Police  Department,  Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Juvenile 
Aid,  1941,  1942,  1943.     (Mimco.) 
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quency  and  poverty,  both  in  Ps^ssaic  and  in  Trenton  the  evi- 
dence is  strong  that  delinquency  tends  to  occur  most  often  in 
families  where  poverty  is  a  barrier  to  normal  growth  and 
development. 

It  remains  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  or  not  poverty  is  a 
cause  of  delinquency.  The  Gluecks,  and  Cyril  Burt  in  his 
pioneer  study  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  London,  tend  to  see 
a  close  and  probably  causal,  relationship  between  delinquency 
and  poverty.  Such  an  equally  authoritative  observer  as 
Healy  questions  this  view.  The  New  Jersey  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Ciommission  took  the  view  that  "In  low  income  house- 
holds, as  a  rule,  it  seems  to  defy  analysis  to  discover  whether 
poverty  and  delinquency  are  mutually  causative  or  to  what 
extent  both  are  end  products  of  other  difficulties  within  or 
without  the  control  of  the  individuals  affected."  * 

In  any  event,  poverty  with  its  concomitants  of  dismal  living 
quarters  and  family  instability  is  a  danger  sign  which  no  one 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  children  can  afford  to  overlook 
in  efforts  to  combat  juvenile  delinquency. 

}Justici  and  the  Child  in  New  Jersey^  P^^  85- 
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Chapter  X 


The  Community  and  Character 

Training 


^N  EVERY  community  resources  exist  to  provide  charac- 
ter training,  supplementing  and  reinforcing  that  provided,  or 
expected  to  be  provided,  by  the  family.  These  may  be  divided  V 
into  three  phases:  opportunities  for  the  development  of  the 
appreciation  of  spiritual  and  ethical  values  which  are  the  func- 
tion of  the  church,  opportunities  for  sharing  experiences  with 
and  developing  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  others  which 
recreational  and  other  agencies  providing  informal  education 
offer  but  which  chiefly  come  from  group  associations  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  third,  the  formal  education  2ind  voca- 
tional prep2u*ation  which  the  schools  are  expected  to  furnish. 
The  last  of  these  three  is  so  broad  in  its  scope  that  it  forms 
the  subject  of  a  later  chapter  by  itself.  This  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  2m  appraisal  of  the  relationship  of  the  churches  and 
of  other  character-building  agencies  to  the  delinquent  child  in 
Passaic  and  to  an  analysis  of  the  role  of  the  neighborhood  in 
prevention  of  delinquency.  In  any  failure  of  these  commu- 
nity resources  to  serve  as  an  influence  for  good,  cause  for  delin- 
quency can  sometimes  be  found. 

The  Deunquent  Child  and  the  Church 

With  very  few  exceptions,  most  of  Passaic's  761  delinquent 
children  claimed  to  be  connected  with  some  church.  Two 
thirds  were  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox churches,  slightly  over  one  fifth  claimed  membership  in  a 
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Protestant  church,  and  2  per  cent  claimed  to  be  of  the  Jewish 
faith.     The  remainder  had  no  church  afiiliation. 

Somewhat  unexpectedly,  it  was  found  that  the  proportion 
of  girls  who  refused  to  acknowledge  any  church  affiliation  was 
substantially  larger  than  the  proportion  of  non-churched  boys 
—  15  per  cent  as  against  5  per  cent.  It  was  also  observed  that 
whereas  only  20  per  cent  of  the  boys  were  Protestants,  28  per 
cent  of  the  girls  claimed  membership  in  or  affiliation  with  a 
Protestant  denomination. 


TABLE  31.    Bureau  Gases  Classified  by  Reugious  Affiliation 

AND  Sex 


Stated  Religious 

Number 

OP  Delinquents 

Per  Cent  of  Delinquents 

AFFn.IATION 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Tot(d 

767 

363 

798 

700,0% 

700.0% 

700.0% 

Catholic     .... 
Protestant  .... 

Jewish 

None  and  Not  Stated 

509 

170 

15 

67 

399 

115 

13 

36 

110 

55 

2 

31 

66.9 

22.3 

2.0 

8.8 

70.9 

20.4 

2.3 

6.4 

55.6 

27.8 

1.0 

15.6 

In  the  absence  of  recent  reliable  data  as  to  the  distribution 
of  the  population  of  Passaic  according  to  church  affiliation,  it 
is  not  possible  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  delinquents 
differ  from  the  general  population  in  this  respect.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  the  Jewish  population  represented  15  per  cent 
of  the  city's  church  membership  in  1926,  when  a  religious 
census  was  taken.  The  Catholic  population  exceeded  the 
aggregate  Protestant  population  at  that  time  in  the  ratio  of 
two  persons  to  every  one  rather  than  in  the  ratio  of  three  to 
one  as  the  statistics  on  the  religious  affiliations  of  delinquents 
indicate  to  be  true  of  the  Bureau  clientele. 

In  594  cases  information  was  available  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  child  actually  attended  church.     If  a  child  attended 
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church  each  Sunday  or  went  to  Sunday  school  habitually,  and 
if  he  had  fulfilled  the  obligations  laid  down  in  the  rubrics  of 
the  denominational  group  of  his  affiliation,  he  was  considered 
as  "regularly  attending."  If  he  attended  church  only  on 
certain  occasions  or  had  not  completed  his  religious  duties,  he 
was  included  in  the  "occasional"  attendance  classification.  If 
the  child  was  seldom  or  never  present  at  church  or  Sunday 
school,  he  was  placed  in  the  category  of  "attendance  rare  or 


never. 

Somewhat  more  than  half  the  delinquents  (54  per  cent)  con- 
cerning whose  church  attendance  data  were  available  were 
classified  as  "attending  church  regularly."  The  proportion 
who  seldom  or  never  attend  church  was  25  per  cent,  leaving 
approximately  20  per  cent  who  attended  church  occasionally. 

TABLE  32.    Bureau  Cases  Classified  by  Church  Attendance  and  Sex 


Church  ATTENDANcaE 

Number  of  Children 

Per  Cent  of  Children 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

594 

437 

157 

100,0% 

100.07o 

100.0% 

Regular  Attendance    .     . 
Occasional  Attendance    . 
Attendance  Rare  or  Never 

322 
121 
151 

231 

94 

112 

91 

27 
39 

54.2 
20.4 
25.4 

52.9 
21.5 
25.6 

58.0 
17.2 
24.8 

Data  have  not  been  tabulated  to  compare  the  frequency  of 
attendance  among  the  three  major  religious  divisions.  A 
study  in  New  York  City  which  is  believed  to  be  somewhat 
comparable  with  respect  to  Passaic  indicated  that  church 
attendance  on  the  part  of  youth  generally  was  most  regular  on 
the  part  of  Catholic  youth,  less  regular  on  the  part  of  Protes- 
tant youth,  and  least  regular  on  the  part  of  Jewish  young 
people.^    The  controversial  potentialities  of  this  tabulation 

1  McGill,  Nettie  P.,  and  Matthews,  Ellen  N.,  The  Youth  of  New  Tork  City, 
pages  241-242.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;   1940. 
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are  obvious.  A  superficial  interpretation  of  the  tabulation 
might  suggest  that  the  effectiveness  of  attendance  at  religious 
services  and  the  fulfillment  of  religious  obligations  varies  in- 
versely, as  a  delinquency  preventive,  to  the  firequency  and 
.'intensity  of  attendance.  That  is  to  say,  the  delinquency  rate 
/  in  New  York  City  is  highest  among  Catholic  young  people 
/  who  belong  to  the  group  most  likely  to  attend  church  regu- 
larly, and  is  lowest  among  Jews,  the  religious  group  in  which 
attendance  at  religious  services  is  least  firequent. 

Obviously,  there  is  more  to  the  situation  than  this.  Cus- 
toms must  be  considered.  The  Jewish  tradition  stresses  the 
observance  of  certain  religious  rites  in  the  home  and  demands 
attendance  at  congregate  worship  only  on  high  festivals.  The 
Catholic  tradition  calls  for  attendance  at  Mass  at  least  weekly 
and  this  tradition  tends  to  be  observed  even  by  many  to  whom 
it  holds  littie  meaning.  The  Protestant  tradition  is  somewhat 
in  between  these  two  extremes.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  consider 
oneself  a  religious  Jew  and  not  attend  worship  very  often,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  be  a  practicing  Catholic  and  not  go  to  Mass 
regularly. 

Irregular  church  attendance  on  the  part  of  a  Catholic  child, 
therefore,  is  more  likely  to  constitute  a  danger  signal  in  terms 
of  community  adjustment  than  does  irregular  attendance  on 
the  part  of  a  Protestant  or  a  Jewish  child.  XThc  expectation 
ingrained  into  the  discipline  and  mores  of  Catholicism  that 
everyone  attends  religious  services  and  regularly  performs 
other  religious  duties  makes  deviation  from  these  customs  on 
the  part  of  a  Catholic  child  a  significant  indication  of  poten- 
tial or  developing  maladjustment.  / 

But  in  dealing  with  delinquent  children  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  children  individually.  ^/VVhile  it  is  true  that  Catholi- 
cism as  an  organized  body  makes  stronger  demands  for  regu- 
larity in  the  performance  of  religious  duties  than  do  either 
of  the  other  major  religious  systems,  many  families  affiliated 
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with  these  systems  have  religious  views  which  impose  heavy 
obligations  upon  children,  deviation  ftova  which  is  sometimes 
a  factor  in  juvenile  delinquency .\ 

Thus  maladjustments  among  Protestant  and  Jewish  children 
are  sometimes  a  reaction  against  parental  strictness  associated 
with  religious  beliefs.  They  also  may  occur  among  children 
whose  parents  are  affiliated  with  sects  whose  practices  seem 
"strange"  to  the  majority  and  which  subject  their  children 
to  ridicule  from  their  contemporaries.  Occasionally,  also, 
an  emotionally  unstable  child  will  seek,  either  alternately  or 
concurrently,  release  from  the  tensions  which  he  feels,  both  in 
extreme  participation  in  the  external  aspects  of  religion  and 
in  delinquent  behavior.  This  is  a  tragic  phenomenon  which 
parish  clergy  sometimes  have  to  face  but  which  institutional 
cluiplains  experience  with  relatively  greater  frequency. 
;  There  is,  however,  simple  evidence  with  many  children  that 
the  teachings  of  the  church  have  fallen  on  barren  ground  or 
among  tares.  The  conflict  between  the  idealism  advocated 
by  the  preacher  and  the  cynical  selfishness  of  the  street  seems 
too  great.  The  ultimate  victory  of  the  selfless  promised  by 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  appears  too  remote.  The  symbol- 
ism of  religious  ritual  fails  to  strike  a  response.  Clergy  often 
find  it  difficult  to  inspire  lastingly  the  child  who  stands  at  the 
crossroads  of  life.  Failure  in  this  respect,  in  not  stirring  the 
individual  delinquent  and,  in  the  community,  tolerance  of 
evils  against  which  the  church  inveighs,  is  a  firequent  factor  in 
delinquency/ 

The  influence  of  the  church  upon  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual is,  however,  extremely  complex.  The  ethical  concepts 
which  govern  contemporary  society  are  fundamentally  those 
which  the  Christian  and  Jewish  religions  have  promulgated. 
While  society  falls  short  of  these  ideals,  both  in  the  mass  and 
in  terms  of  individual  conduct,  the  "Ethos"  of  the  age  is  prob- 
ably nearer  that  toward  which  religious  efforts  over  the  cen- 
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turies  have  been  pointing  than  most  of  us  in  our  pessimistic 
moments  are  likely  to  recognize. 

Modem  programs,  such  as  that  of  the  Passaic  Children's 
Bureau,  in  seeking  to  adjust  the  delinquent  rather  than  merely 
improvising  punishment,  have  their  justification  in  both  Chris- 
tian and  Jewish  theology  as  well  as  in  modem  educational 
and  correctional  philosophy.  So  does  the  emphasis  upon 
prevention  through  wholesome  activities  rather  than  through 
fear  of  punishment. 

Thus,  in  evaluating  the  influence  of  the  church,  one  must 
take  into  consideration  both  its  direct  effect  in  providing  an 
inward  appreciation  of  spiritual  values  out  of  which  comes 
ethical  and  moral  growth  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  and  its 
over-all  influence  in  framing  the  nature  of  the  society  in  which 
we  live.  In  both  respects,  the  perception  of  failures  and  short- 
comings is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  underlying  strength  of 
the  church  as  a  social  institution. 

Recreation  and  Group  Work 

As  new  as  the  church  is  timeless,  recreational  organizations 
with  a  definite  objective  of  "character  building"  have  come  to 
occupy  a  major  place  in  the  life  of  young  America.  Starting 
with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  celebrating  its 
centennial  year  in  1 944,  these  organizations,  chiefly  British  in 
origin,  have  taken  root  in  virtually  every  American  commu- 
nity.    Passaic  is  no  exception. 

All  the  major  youth  service  organizations  operate  in  Passaic. 
The  largest  organization,  in  terms  of  child  membership,  is  the 
Passaic  Boys'  Club  with  approximately  1000  members.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  serves  approximately  400 
boys  under  the  age  of  18  years.  The  Boy  Scouts  have  a  mem- 
bership of  600  in  Passaic.  For  girls,  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  and  the  Girl  Scouts  provide  recreation 
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and  informal  education  for  approximately  1000  girls  under 
the  age  of  18  years.  The  Young  Men  and  Young  Women's 
Hebrew  Association  operates  programs  which  serve  a  smaller 
number  of  youth,  while  the  Salvation  Army  operates  a  club 
program  on  a  small  scale.  It  was  discovered  that  40  per 
cent  of  Passaic's  child  population  takes  part  in  youth  service 
orgauiization  programs.  This  is  considerably  above  the  aver- 
age for  cities  in  which  similar  tabulations  have  been  made. 
On  the  basis  of  studies  in  Trenton,  Lsincaster  (Pennsylvania), 
and  Indianapolis,  it  may  be  assumed  that  membership  in 
group  work  organizations  in  industrial  cities  normally  includes 
approximately  one  in  every  four  children.* 

But  while  Passaic's  record  of  enrolling  40  per  cent  of  its 
child  population  in  youth  service  organizations  is  creditable, 
only  7.9  per  cent  of  the  delinquent  boys  and  girls  with  whom 
this  study  deals  are  members  of  these  organizations.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  the  organizations  have  closed  their  eyes  to  the 
needs  of  these  children.  All  of  them  have  made  conscientious 
efforts  to  build  up  their  memberships  in  areas  where  social 
hazards  to  children  are  strongest.  But  as  Doniger  has  recently 
remarked: 

Time  and  again  we  actually  have  taken  these  delinquents  by  . 
the  hand  and  brought  them  to  all  sorts  of  club  and  group  activities, 
only  to  find  either  that  they  dropped  out  of  their  own  accord  or 
that  the  attitude  of  the  rest  of  the  group  forced  them  to  discontinue 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  a  very  valuable  and  healthful 
social  activity.^ 


The  significance  of  this  phase  of  the  analysis  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. It  becomes  imperative  that  an  explanation  be 
found  for  the  low  incidence  of  group  work  membership  zunong 
the  delinquents.     Perhaps  what  these  figures  do  is  to  provide 

*  Data  supplied  by  Community  Chests  &  Councils,  Inc.,  New  York. 

*  Doniger,  Simon,  ''Some  Basic  Factors  in  the  Treatment  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency,'* in  Federal  Prohaiion  (July-September,  1944),  page  7. 
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TABLE  33.    Passaic  School  Children  and  Bureau  Cases 
Classified  by  Sex  and  Group  Work  Enrollment 


CmLDREN    BY   SbX   AND 

Delinquency  Status 

NfEMBERSHip  Status  in  Youth  Service  Organizations 

Number  of 
Children 

Number  of 
Members  * 

Pfer  Cent 

Members  of  All 

Children 

Both  Sexes 

General  Popiiladon 
Delinquent  Children 

Boys 

General  Population 
Delinquent  Children 

Girls 
General  Population 
Delinquent  Children 

8450 
761 

4300 
563 

4150 
198 

3425 
60 

1950 
48 

1475 
12 

• 

40.5% 
7.9% 

45.5% 
8.5% 

35.5% 
6.1% 

'  The  figures  used  in  this  column  to  indicate  the  incidence  of  membership 
in  youth  service  organizations  were  obtained  from  a  canvass  of  pupils  in  Passaic 
schools.  The  figures  are  an  estimate  based  upon  the  projection  of  the  member- 
ship rates  revealed  in  questionnaires  submitted  by  1131  boys  and  983  girls. 
The  age  range  included  is  7-15  years. 

evidence  that  the  delinquent  child  is  the  child  who  does  not 
"fit  in.'*  For  the  child  who  does  not  fit  in,  whose  relations 
with  other,  often  more  privileged,  children  are  clumsy,  group 
work  membership  is  often  avoided  on  the  ground  that  the  pro- 
gram is  "sissy."  Actually,  experience  in  using  the  Boy  Scout 
program  with  seriously  delinquent  children  in  such  institutions 
as  the  New  Jersey  State  Home  for  Boys  has  proved  that  these 
boys  who  have  considered  themselves  too  "hard-boiled"  to 
join  the  Boy  Scouts  or  similar  groups  have  really  been  moti- 
vated by  a  sense  of  inferiority  and  incompetence.  Doniger's 
comments  may  suggest  the  truth:  the  delinquents  fear  frustra- 
tion and  lack  of  ability  to  compete  with  other  children.  They 
are  afraid  of  being  "shown  up."    Within  the  institution,  these 
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same  boys  have  become  engrossed  in  Boy  Scout  activities, 
under  leadership  which  understands  their  attitudes  and  emo- 
tions. 

In  Passaic,  excellent  progress  has  been  made  in  absorbing 
delinquent  children  into  nondelinquent  group  activities,  once 
it  became  clear  that  the  seeming  aversion  to  these  activities 
as  "sissy  stuff"  arose  as  a  compensation  for  a  feeling  of  inse- 
curity and  unwantedness.  But  the  progress  has  not  been 
wholly  satisfactory. 

As  is  indicated  later  in  this  volume,  the  Children's  Bureau 
itself  has  been  responsible  for  encouraging  much  activity  of 
this  sort.  But  as  matters  stand,  the  implications  are  clear. 
Among  members  of  group  work  organizations,  only  17  in  e^ch 
1000  children  aged  7-15  years  old  in  Passaic  have  had  to  be 
dealt  with  as  delinquents;  among  nonmembers  the  compa- 
rable rate  is  140  delinquents  per  1000  children. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  failure  to  join  a  group  work  organiza- 
tion is  a  cause  of  delinquency.  Neither  is  it  claimed  that 
membership  in  any  organization  is  the  major  reason  why 
the  delinquency-  rate  among  youth  agency  members  is  low. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  same  factors  which  cause  a 
child  to  seek  relief  from  frustrations  in  delinquent  behavior 
operate  to  deter  children  from  seeking  or  continuing  member- 
ship in  these  organizations.  Only  a  small  minority  of  chil- 
dren, regardless  of  group  work  agency  membership,  become 
delinquent.  The  probabilities,  however,  that  a  delinquent 
child  will  not  be  a  group  work  agency  member  are  greater 
than  nine  out  of  ten  chances. 

Movies  and  Unsupervised  Recreation 

In  spite  of  the  prevailingly  low  economic  status  of  the  delin- 
quent, virtually  every  child  dealt  with  by  the  Bureau  attended 
the  movies  regularly,  the  average  attendance  being  more  than 
twice  a  week. 
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No  information  is  available  as  to  the  average  frequency  of 
movie  attendance  on  the  part  of  Passaic  children.  A  some- 
what old  study  made  elsewhere  by  Henry  J.  Formgm  deter- 
mined that  children  attend  movies  on  the  average  of  once  a 
week,  with  only  slight  differences  between  boys  and  girls  in 
the  average  frequency  of  attendance.*  If  Forman's  1933 
findings  are  applicable  to  Passaic  in  1937-1941,  then  the  delin- 
quent group  attended  the  movies  twice  as  often  as  the  general 
child  population. 
y  In  a  substsmtial  number  of  cases,  desire  to  see  a  particular 
movie  was  a  factor  in  tempting  a  child  to  steal,  to  play  truant, 
or  to  "sneak'*  into  the  theater. /On  the  whole,  the  movies 
themselves  —  that  is,  the  content  of  the  stories  told  —  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  marked  influence  in  inducing  children 
to  commit  delinquent  acts.  There  have  been  some  harmful 
situations  with  respect  to  young  girls'  making  "pickups"  at  or 
near  movies,  or  of  conferring  sex  favors  in  return  for  being 
taken  to  the  movies.  Some  complaints  have  come  to  the 
Bureau  of  rowdiness  and  destructive  mischief  committed  by 
chUdren  at  movie  theaters. 
I  As  a  generality,  however,  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
Bureau  staff  with  respect  to  the  movies  is  that  overfrequent 
movie  attendance  and  excessive  interest  in  the  movie  world  is 
a  symptom  of  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  —  a  desire  for 
escape.  It  is,  of  course,  natural  for  teen-age  children  to  make 
heroes  and  heroines  of  movie  actors,  to  collect  their  pictures 
and  autographs.  But,  as  in  all  things,  there  are  limits.  Hence 
the  intelligent  teacher  and  guidance  worker  have  no  reason 
to  confuse  the  adolescent  "movie  crush"  which  seems  part  of 
the  growing-up  process  with  the  almost  irresistible  craving  to 
see  any  movie  which  appears  on  a  local  screen  which  is  felt 
by  many  maladjusted  individuals,  adults  as  well  as  children. 

^  Our  Movie-Made  Cfuldreriy  page  15.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
1933. 
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It  is  the  latter  which  constitutes  a  dgmger  sign  characteristic 
of  many  delinquent  children. 

As  to  the  other  recreational  interests  of  the  delinquents, 
they  tend  to  play  on  streets  more  and  on  playgrounds  less  than 
nondelinquent  children,  even  though  there  are  relatively 
ample  playgroimd  facilities  in  Passaic  easily  accessible  to  sdl 
neighborhoods.  The  girls,  especigdly,  spent  their  leisure  at 
home.  Reading  and  radio  listening  were  sometimes  reported 
as  leisure-time  activities  by  the  delinquents,  usually  in  default 
of  "anything  to  do."  The  boys  took  pgirt  in  some  athletic 
activities,  but  were  less  inclined  to  do  so  thsm  the  general 
child  population.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  leisure- 
time  activity  of  the  delinquent  boy  and  girl  are,  first,  an  aim- 
lessness,  a  random  quest  for  "something  to  do,"  and,  second 
an  almost  complete  lack  of  responsible  adult  supervision. 

The  Neighborhood  and  the  Deunquent  Child 

Writers  on  delinquency  have  given  much  attention  to  the 
influence  of  the  neighborhood  upon  the  character  of  the  child. 
The  crowding  together  of  many  families,  each  living  in  its 
own  all-too-congested  living  space,  seems  to  be  a  depressing 
phenomenon  likely  to  breed  promiscuity  and  lack  of  respect 
for  others.  In  such  neighborhoods  a  tradition  of  delinquent 
conduct  is  likely  to  arise,  in  which  children,  especially  boys, 
grow  to  maturity  as  members  of  self-perpetuating  gangs  witH 
their  own  special  codes  of  loyalty  and  of  socially  acceptable 
behavior.  The  anonymity  of  railroads  and  great  industrial 
corporations  often  leads  children  to  steal  without  feeling  any 
sense  of  violating  the  rights  of  others.  The  comer  store  is  a 
source  of  casually  stolen  fruit  in  place  of  the  near-by  orchard 
which  rural  children  from  time  inmiemorial  have  raided  with- 
out any  great  sense  of  guilt.  Many  other  serious  temptations 
to  children  exist  in  neighborhoods  where  low  standards  of 
socisd  behavior  prevail.    The  child  can  early  become  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  prostitute,  the  "bookmciker,"  and  the 
"fixer"  and  can  gauge  his  standards  of  ethics  by  the  degree  of 
neighborhood  acceptance  of  the  theory  that  it  is  smart  business 
to  get  what  you  can  for  nothing. 

Three  more  or  less  distinct  types  of  neighborhood  are  to 
be  found  in  PEissaic.  In  the  order  of  "desirability,"  these  may 
be  described  as  follows: 

1.  Good  Neighborhoods:  The  purely  residential  areas  with 
litde  industrial  or  commercial  coloring. 

2.  Average  Neighborhoods:  The  semiresidential  sections,  usu- 
ally made  up  of  one-  and  two-family  houses,  with  a  con- 
siderable sprinkling  of  stores  and  small  industrial  estab- 
lishments. 

3.  Inferior  and  Depressed  Neighborhoods:  The  tenement  areas, 
which  are  made  up  of  large  box-like  walkup  apartments 
housing  from  four  to  thirty-two  families,  but  most  often 
being  three-story  six-family  flats,  and  the  industrial 
areas,  in  which  large  frame  buildings  house  small  stores 
with  dwelling  units  upstairs,  interspersed  among  fac- 
tories and  other  industrial  establishments  usually  on  the 
same  block. 

Although  there  is  some  delinquency  in  all  classes  of  neigh- 
borhoods, delinquency  in  Passaic  is  largely  concentrated  in 
the  third  of  these  neighborhood  categories.  Although  only 
a  littie  over  one  third  of  all  Passaic  children  live  in  these  areas, 
almost  two  out  of  every  three  delinquent  children  are  to  be 
found  in  the  inferior  and  depressed  tenement-industrial  neigh- 
borhoods. Based  on  the  number  of  delinquent  children  per 
1000  child  population,  the  delinquency  rate  in  the  inferior 
and  depressed  neighborhoods  is  six  times  as  high  as  in  the  good 
neighborhoods  and  more  than  twice  as  high  as  in  the  inter- 
mediate type  of  neighborhood.  These  comments  are  based 
upon  a  tabulation  of  delinquent  children  according  to  the 
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public  or  parochial  school  which  they  attended.  Since  each 
school  tends  to  draw  its  constituency  fh)m  children  within 
a  narrow  radius,  it  is  possible  by  knowing  where  each  school 
is  located  to  have  accurate  knowledge  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  neighborhood  it  chiefly  serves.  In  this  phase  of  the 
analysis,  consideration  has  been  limited  to  delinquent  children 
attending  element2iry  schools,  since  the  senior  and  junior  high 
schools,  the  vocational  school,  and  the  "special  classes"  tran- 
scend strictly  drawn  neighborhood  school-district  lines. 

TABLE  34.    Passaic  School  Children  and  Bureau  Gases 
Classified  by  Type  of  Neighborhood 


Kt.f.mentary  School 
Children  in  Passaic 

All  Elementary 
School  Pupils 

Deijnquent 
Pupils 

Per  Cent 

DiSTRIBUnON 

Classified  by  Type  of 
Neighborhood  in  Which 
Their  School  Is  Located 

Average 
'  Enrollment 

Number 

Per  Cent 
of  Aver. 
Enrol't 

Average 
Enrol't 

Delin- 
quents 

All  Elementary  Schools 

7475 

523 

7.0%  . 

709.0% 

100.0% 

"Good"  Neighborhoods 
"Average"  Neighborhoods 
"Inferior"  and  "De- 
pressed" Neighborhoods 

1825 
2850 

2800 

35 
141 

347 

1.9 
5.0 

12.5 

24.5 
39.6 

35.9 

6.7 
27.0 

66.3 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  "delinquency  area'*  studies  have 
frequently  been  criticized  on  the  ground  that  delinquency  in 
economicsdly  and  socially  superior  families  is  "covered  up'' 
by  the  authorities,  these  findings  have  special  significance. 
In  Passaic,  where  a  conscientious  effort  is  made  to  study  each 
delinquent  who  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  and 
where  progress  has  been  made  to  combat  the  idea  that  there 
is  any  social  stigma  attached  to  a  Bureau  child  study,  the  same 
tendency  for  delinquency  to  be  most  frequent  in  depressed 
areas  occurs  as  in  studies  based  upon  juvenile-court  or  juvenile- 
clinic  records.     With  the  policy  of  making  a  social  ex2unina- 
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tion  of  every  child  who  comes  in  contact  with  the  police,  it 
was  expected  that  neighborhood  differences  in  the  incidence 
of  delinquency  would  tend  to  lessen  if  not  disappear.  As  the 
foregoing  data  indicate,  this  expectation  has  not  materialized. 

The  Gang  —  A  Social  Institution? 

The  gang  in  Passaic  must  be  recognized  as  a  strong  social 
force  and  an  important  determinant  of  delinquent  behavior. 
The  mores  of  the  "gang,"  even  the  type  of  gang  which  has 
been  described  as  "playfully  organized"  in  contrast  to  the 
"gainfully  organized"  gaiig  of  young  criminals,  often  run 
counter  to  the  ethics  of  the  home  and  of  society. 

This  double  standard  of  living  creates  strong  tensions. 
Many  individual  delinquents,  in  Passaic  as  elsewhere,  have 
preferred  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  game  as  established 
by  the  neighborhood  gang,  engaging  in  delinquent  conduct 
even  without  much  interest  but  "going  along"  with  the  group. 
Others  have  sought  by  committing  delinquent  acts  to  gain 
admission  to  the  gang  or  to  win  prestige  within  the  group. 


TABLE  35.    Male  Bureau  Gases  Classified  by  Number  of 
Companions  in  First  Known  Delinquency 


NuMBKR  OF  Companions 

Deunquent  Boys 
IN  Passaic 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Total 

563 

700.0% 

Solitary  Delinquent  .     .     . 
One  Companion  .... 
Two  Companions      .     .     . 
Three  Companions   .     .     . 
Four  Companions     .     .     . 
Five  Compamons      .     .     . 
Six  or  More  Companions  . 

130 

105 

101 

104 

48 

40 

35 

23.2 

18.7 

17.9 

18.4 

8.5 

7.1 

6.2 
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Indicative  of  the  role  of  gang  pressure  is  the  preceding  tabu- 
lation (Table  35)  of  the  boys  deadt  with  by  the  Bureau  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  companions  with  whom  each  de- 
linquent was  associated  at  the  time  of  his  origined  referral. 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  observe  that  the  number  of  delin- 
quents who  had  more  thsui  two  associates  is  somewhat  larger 
in  this  Passaic  study  than  in  the  studies  of  the  Gluecks  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  is  also  larger  than  the  proportion  of  children 
dealt  with  by  New  Jersey  juvenile  courts  who  were  associated 
with  others  in  their  delinquencies.  Only  two  out  of  every 
three  boys  appearing  in  New  Jersey  juvenile  courts  have  been 
involved  with  others  in  the  episodes  leading  to  court  referral, 
and  this  includes  those  who  had  but  one  companion. 

TABLE  36.  Male  Bureau  Gases  Classified  by  Nuiuber  of  Companions 
IN  First  Known  Delinquency  Compared  with  Findings  in  Other 
Studies 


Number  of  Companions  in 

Per  Cent  of  Delinquent  Boys 

First  Known  Delinquengy 

Passaic 
Children's  Bureau 

All  New  Jersey 
Juvenile  Courts  • 

Gluecks' 
Survey^ 

Total 

100,0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Solitary  Delinquent    .... 

One  Companion 

Two  Companions 

Three  or  More  Companions 

23.2% 
18.7% 
17.9% 
40.2% 

44.2% 
20.9% 
13.6% 
21.3% 

29.8% 
28.1% 
22.3% 
19.8% 

'  New  Jersey  Juvenile  Delinquency  Commission,  Unpublished  Tabulations. 
^  One  Thousand  Juvenile  Delinquents,  page  100. 

The  gang  is  largely  a  boys'  institution.  Among  delinquent 
girls,  one  in  three  is  a  solitary,  delinquent,  a  figure  not  much 
different  from  that  for  boys.  Another  one  third  have  com- 
mitted their  delinquencies  with  one  companion,  leaving  one 
third  only  whose  delinquencies  are  shared  by  two  or  more 
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companions.  Since  the  majority  of  delinquent  girls,  regard- 
less of  the  "reason  for  referral,"  aire  in  some  degree  sexually 
delinquent,  the  "number  of  compcmions"  has  a  different 
connotation  from  what  the  same  item  has  for  boys,  the  episodes 
occurring  with  different  boys  at  different  times,  except  in  the 
comparatively  rare  episodes  .of  delinquent  girls  who  have  sex 
episodes  with  groups  of  boys  in  rapid  sequence.  Such  inci- 
dents are  closely  connected  with  gang  life.  At  least  one  group 
of  seven  or  more  boys  was  referred  to  the  Bureau  because  of 
such  an  episode,  and  other  boy  gangs  have  boasted  of  expe- 
riences of  this  sort. 

This  type  of  incident  is  often  characteristic,  it  may  be  said, 
of  the  gang  spirit  of  "sharing,''  rather  than  indicative  of  an 
abnormal  interest  in  sex.  Desire  to  demonstrate  masculinity 
to  one's  fellows  may  also  be  involved.  The  combination  of 
an  overdeveloped  girl  of  borderline  intelligence  or  less  and  a 
boys'  gang  at  a  critical  period  in  their  adolescence  can  be  at 
once  one  of  the  most  ugly  and  the  most  tragic  problems  with 
which  any  children's  agency  can  be  called  upon  to  deal. 

Street  Trades  and  Juvenile  Employment 

The  Passaic  records  were  not  revealing  on  one  phase  of 
urban  delinquency  about  which  there  is  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  This  is  the  employment  of  children  in 
street  trades,  such  as  selling  newspapers,  shining  shoes,  and 
other  such  occupations. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  sufficient  information  available  to  war- 
rant mention  in  this  study.  Kirk  Seaton,  of  the  Elizabeth 
(New  Jersey)  school  system,  has  made  a  detailed  study  of  the 
relationship  between  delinquency  and  employment  of  certain 
types,  and  has  found  a  particularly  high  correlation  between 
employment  in  bowling  alleys  2md  delinquency.  In  a  dis- 
tressingly large  number  of  alleys  violation  of  the  child  labor 
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laws  was  tolerated.^  In  the  winter  of  1943,  however,  legisla- 
tion was  introduced  to  exempt  "pin  boys"  from  the  necessity 
of  securing  working  papers.  Fortunately,  this  proposal  was 
unsuccessful  in  the  state  legislature. 

The  sale  of  afternoon  papers  either  on  the  streets  in  the 
downtown  section  of  Passaic  or  in  delivering  them  to  homes 
does  not  seem  to  embody  the  same  social  hazards  as  does  the 
sale  of  early  morning  editions  to  the  after-theater  crowds  and 
to  the  customers  of  taverns  and  night  clubs. 

Passaic  h2is  had  some  difficulties,  as  have  other  cities,  in 
controlling  bootblacks  and  in  keeping  them  away  from  influ- 
ences which  at  best  are  not  constructive  for  adults  and  are 
definitely  harmful  to  childrent  The  case  of  Jack  is  one  of 
several  known  to  the  Bureau  in  which  opportimities  for  delin- 
quency arose  in  connection  with  employment  in  shoeshining. 
This  boy,  fourth  in  a  fraternity  of  seven  children,  began  to 
work  as  a  bootblack  after  school  when  he  W2is  in  the  fourth 
grade.  Finding  it  easier  to  obtain  customers  when  they  were 
"mellowed"  by  a  few  drinks,  he  began  to  hang  around  taverns 
until  late  at  night.  His  schoolwork  suffered  accordingly. 
He  developed  a  markedly  cynical  and  worldly  oudook.  Fi- 
nally, at  the  suggestion  of  an  older  bootblack  of  much  lower 
general  intelligence,  he  began  a  career  of  waylaying  intoxi- 
cated men  in  alleys  and  side  streets.  Most  of  the  money 
obtained  in  this  manner  disappeared  in  back-alley  "crap" 
games. 

Hence,  although  the  statistical  phase  of  this  survey  does  not 
offer  any  information  as  to  the  number  or  proportion  of  Pas- 
saic delinquents  who  were  adversely  affected  by  premature 
employment,  the  fact  that  employment  in  street  trades  can 
be  and  frequently  is  harmful  to  children  seems  demonstrated 
by  experience  here  as  elsewhere. 

^  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  Board  of  Education,  1942.     (Mimeo.) 
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Pointing  This  Discussion 

In  pointii^  this  discussion  of  the  influence  of  the  church,  the 
youth  service  agencies,  and  the  general  pattern  of  neighbor- 
hood life  upon  the  delinquent  child,  the  following  comments 
may  be  offered: 

1.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  marked  difierence  be- 
tween the  delinquent  child  population  and  the  general 
child  population  in  terms  of  church  affiliation  and 
church  attendamce,  with  the  exception  that  the  incidence 
of  delinquency  among  the  Jewish  child  population  is 
less  than  might  be  anticipated.  The  proportion  of 
girls  who  are  affiliated  with  Protestant  churches  or  who 
claim  to  have  no  church  afliliation  is  higher  than  the 
proportion  of  delinquent  boys  similarly  classified. 

2.  Whereas  40  per  cent  of  all  Passaic  children  belong  to 
youth  service  organizations,  only  8  per  cent  of  the  delin- 
quent child  population  hold  memberships  in  these 
organizations,  despite  systematic  efforts,  to  make  pro- 
grams available  in  high-risk  areas.  Nonmembership  in 
group  work  agency  programs  may  therefore  be  a  dgmger 
signal,  although  it  is  not  held  that  membership  is  ipso 
facto  a  preventive  or  even  the  main  reason  why  a  child 
does  not  become  delinquent. 

3.  The  degree  of  concentration  of  children  from  any  single 
delinquency  area  is  less  marked  in  Passaic  than  in  many 
cities,  although  one  neighborhood  in  Passaic  has  always 
contributed  far  more  than  its  share  of  serious  delin- 
quents. This  may  suggest  that  the  influence  of  the 
neighborhood  does  more  in  determining  whether  a  child 
will  continue  in  a  delinquent  career  already  begun  thari 
in  influencing  a  child  to  experiment  with  delinquency. 
This  inference  might  be  made  more  strongly  if  Passaic 
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were  a  less  compact  city  with  more  clearly  defined 
neighborhood  differences.  * 

4.  The  boy  "g2ing"  is  a  marked  factor  in  Passaic  delin- 
quency. The  groups  involved  in  the  early  type  of 
delinquency  with  which  the  Bureau  deals  tend  to  be 
larger  than  in  the  "gainfully  organized"  gang  of  con- 
firmed delinquents.  While  gang  offenses  are  usually 
thefts  or  destructiveness,  occasional  sex  episodes  occur 
which  involve  gangs. 

5.  The  employment  of  children  in  street  trades  holds  ele- 
ments of  danger.  In  Passaic,  the  greatest  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  by  shoeshine  boys,  in  contrast  to 
findings  elsewhere  which  indicate  that  employment 
in  some  bowling  alleys  (not  all  of  them)  and  employ- 
ment in  selling  newspapers,  especially  at  late  hours,  are 
equally  harmful. 


Chapter  XI 


The  Personality  of  the 
Child  Himself 
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-ERETOFORE,  in  our  quest  for  causes,  we  have  dealt 
largely  with  external  factors.  We  have  looked  into  the  very 
early  life  of  the  child  and  into  the  quality  of  the  emotional 
relationships  between  the  child  and  the  family.  We  have 
analyzed  the  impact  of  economic  factors  and  have  found 
in  them  a  number  of  reasons  why  they  should  in  many  in- 
stances have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  ethical  growth  of 
the  child.  The  role  of  the  neighborhood  and  of  such  insti- 
tutions as  the  church  and  youth  service  organizations  has 
been  evaluated. 

In  each  of  these  phases  of  the  study,  certain  elements  which  i 
might  either  fail  to  protect  the  child  against  delinquent  tend-  i 
encies  or  which  might  tend  to  condition  him  toward  delin- 
quency have  been  identified.  But  none  of  these  conditioning 
influences  were  more  than  stimuli  toward  delinquency.  Many 
children  were  exposed  to  them  who  did  not  become  delin- 
quent. 

Hence  the  Passaic  study  suggests,  as  other  studies  have  i 
suggested,  that  there  must  be  within  the  delinquent  child 
certain  characteristics  which  lead  him  to  respond  with  greater  j 
interest  to  the  frustrating  influences  and  to  the  challenges  or  ■ 
temptations  to  delinquent  conduct.  This  chapter  presents  i 
the  evidence  concerning  the  qualities  in  the  personalities  of  i 
children  which  may  bear  upon  their  engaging  in  delinquent 
conduct. 

ISl 
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Intelugence  of  Delinquents 

Using  the  results  of  individual  and  group  tests,  usually  the 
Binet,  Form  L,  or  the  Kuhlmann-Anderson  series  which  had 
been  administered  either  at  the  Bureau,  at  the  State  Mental 
Hygiene  Clinic,  or  in  the  classroom,  a  study  of  the  intelligence 
quotients  of  the  delinquents  was  made. 

TABLE  37.    Bureau  Cases  CLASsiFffiD  by  Intelugence  Level  and  Sex 


Intelligence  Levels  of  Passaic 

DeUNQUEN'I'S  " 

Number  of 
Delinquents 

Per  Cent  of 
Delinquents 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 
720 

6 
52 
43 
12 

7 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total  (1(1  in  Parenthesis) 

463 

26 

207 

182 

35 

13 

343 

20 
155 
139 

23 
6 

700.0% 

700.0% 

700.0% 

Above  Average  (110 +) 

Average  (90-109) 

Low-Average-Borderline  (70-89)      .     . 

Moron  (55-69) 

Other  Fccble-Minded  (54  or  lower) 

5.6 

44.7 

39.3 

7.6 

2.8 

5.8 

45.2 

40.6 

6.7 

1.7 

5.0 
43.3 
35.8 
10.0 

5.9 

'It  must  be  recognized  that  K.-A.  and  Binet  Test  results  are  not  inter- 
changeable. These  test  results  are  used  to  indicate  rather  tnx>ad  classifications 
and  are  accurate  within  these  limits. 

/  These  data  reveal  a  prevailingly  low  average  intelligence 
/  level.  The  mean  intelligence  quotient  is  88.74,  with  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  children  having  intelligence  quotients 
of  less  than  70.  The  average  intelligence  level  of  the  girls 
was  below  that  of  the  boys.  In  a  comparison  of  the  intelli- 
gence range  of  Negro  and  white  delinquents,  no  significant 
differences  were  observed. 

The  prevailing  intelligence  level  of  the  delinquents  is  lower 
than  for  Passaic  school  children  generally.  It  is,  however, 
slightly  higher  than  that  reported  by  the  Gluecks  in  their 
study  of  1000  delinquent  children  in  Boston,  and  also  slightly 
higher  than  among  delinquent  children  committed  to  New 
Jersey  state  institutions,  which  in  turn  differed  from  the 
Gluecks'  group  by  having  more  children  in  the  low-average- 
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borderline  group,  although  the  proportion  of  mentally  de- 
ficient children  was  the  same  in  the  two  studies,  both  having 
relatively  more  low-grade  children  than  the  Passaic  Children's 
Bureau  studied. 

TABLE  38.    Bureau  Cases  Classified  by  Intelligence  Level, 
Compared  with  Findinos  in  Other  Studies 


»           .                                       » 

Per  Cent  of  Delinquents 

Inteluoence  T^.vels  of 
Deunquenis 

Passaic 
Delinquents 

Wards  of  New 

Jersey  Juvenile 

Institutions  <■ 

Boston 
Delinquents  ^ 

Total  (IQ^  in  Parenthesis) 

100.0% 

700.0% 

700.0% 

Average  or  Better  (90  +)  .     .     . 
Low-Average-Borderline  (70-90) 
Below  Normal  Range  (—  69) 

50.3 
39.3 
10.4 

32.0 
55.0 
13.0 

42.0 
45.0 
13.0 

^  Justice  and  the  Child  in  New  Jerse^f,  page  82. 
^  One  Thousand  Juvenile  Delinquents,  page  102. 

There  is  some  disagreement  among  investigators  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  relationship  which  exists  between  intelli- 
gence as  measured  by  available  techniques  and  delinquency 
as  a  form  of  behavior.  Surveys  of  the  intelligence  of  delin- 
quents have  revealed  near-average  ability,  with  heavy  weight- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  dull  normal.  In  spite  of  this  strong 
leaning  toward  the  "dull"  classification,  we  can  hardly  main- 
tain that  intellectual  inferiority  in  and  by  itself  causes  delin- 
quent behavior.  Many  dull  and  inferior  children  in  the- 
general  school  population  never  commit  delinquencies;  many  '^ 
average  and  bright  children  do  commit  delinquencies. 

When  this  factor  of  low  intelligence  is  combined  with  other 
burdens  of  living  which  characterize  the  home,  the  school,  and 
the  neighborhood,  it  seems  very  likely  that  the  dull  children 
should  be  more  readily  predisposed  toward  delinquent  be- 
havior.   They  lack  the  judgment  to  resist  the  suggestion  that 
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\  they  engage  in  delinquent  behavior.  Thejfjack  the  acumen 
•  to  avoid  detection  when  they  do  engap**  \x\  rHintjm'nr  rrrhav- 
ior.  They  du  uut  harg'the  alternative  resources,  in  resolving 
frustrations,  which  a  more  normal  individual  has  within  him- 
self. Most  important  of  all,  these  dull  children  face  dis- 
couragements and  failure  in  the  classroom,  due  to  their 
inability  to  get  learning  out  of  books.  Unsuccessful  efforts  to 
J  cope  with  academic  problems  which  they  see  their  classmates 
solve  with  little  or  no  trouble  may  eventually  result  in  severe 
frustration  and  consequent  aggression. 

The  Passaic  data,  however,  are  consistent  with  the  expected 
results.  In  view  of  the  wholesale  referral  of  the  delinquency 
problems  in  Passaic  to  the  Bureau,  it  is  natural  that  the  Bureau 
should  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  a  slightly  higher  range  of 
intelligence  among  its  clientele  than  should  the  juvenile  court 
in  Boston,  just  as  the  childreji  selected  for  institutional  C2u:e 
are  likely  to  include  a  large  number  of  dull  children  who 
require  expert  educational  direction  in  the  controlled  environ- 
ment of  a  residential  school. 

The  findings  do  tend  to  suggest  that  the  extent  of  difference 
between  apprehended  delinquents  who  are  dealt  with  by  the 
courts  and  those  who  are  "screened  out"  and  dealt  with  by 
community  agencies  is  not  as  great  as  many  writers  have 
implied. 


Physical  Characteristics 

Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  Passaic  delinquents  revealed  observ- 
able physical  defects.  Unfortunately,  only  a  small  number  of 
the  delinquents  had  complete  medical  examinations.  In  most 
cases  data  were  obtained  from  the  child,  from  parents,  from 
observations  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  staff,  or  from  the  school 
physical-record  card.  It  is  possible  that  closer  inspection 
might  have  revealed  other  deficiencies. 
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The  New  Jersey  Juvenile  Delinquency  Cbnunission  findings 
indicated  that  medical  examination  of  one  third  of  the  children 
desdt  with  by  juvenile  courts  revealed  60  per  cent  to  be  in 
"good"  physical  condition;  25  per  cent  to  be  in  "fair"  con- 
dition; and  15  per  cent  to  be  in  "poor"  condition.  The 
Commission  interpreted  these  findings  as  suggestive  that  there 
is'"a  higher  proportion  of  undersized,  undernourished,  and 
otherwise  handicapped  children  among  those  referred  to  the 
juvenile  court  than  would  be  found  in  the  general  population," 
but  went  on  to  comment  that  it  is  "unfair  to  say  that  children 
are  delinquent  primarily  because  they  have  physical  peculi- 
arities. Delinquents  are  usually  children  who  have  been 
neglected  by  their  parents,  both  socially  and  physically."  ^ 

The  Gluecks'  studies  of  1000  juvenile  delinquents  in  Boston 
produced  results  and  conclusions  similar  to  those  of  the  New 
Jersey  Commission.  They  found  13  per  cent  of  these  children 
to  have  been  classified  as  in  "poor"  physical  condition.^ 

Since  both  the  New  Jersey  and  the  Glueck  study  took  into 
account  other  conditions  than  "observable  physical  defects," 
the  Passaic  f^ure  of  13  per  cent  falling  into  the  latter  category 
seems  high.  But  the  Passaic  data  are  not  comp2u:able  with 
the  other  two,  and  the  comparability  of  the  New  Jersey  and 
Glueck  medical  criteria  is  by  no  means  definitely  established. 
Hence  it  seems  unwise  to  draw  any  inferences  based  upon 
comparisons  of  the  three  studies. 

Authorities  vary  in  their  interpretation  of  the  relationship 
between  physical  fitness  and  delinquency.  The  New  Jersey 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Commission  found  that  physical  unfit- 
ness might  be  a  barrier  to  happy  normal  development  in  some 
children  and  might,  therefore,  be  a  contributing  cause  of 
delinquency  in  some  cases.'  .  Healy  specifically  reported  that 

^  Justice  and  the  Child  in  New  Jersey,  page  83. 
'  One  Thousand  Juoenile  Delinquents^  page  101. 
'  Justice  and  the  Child  in  New  Jersey,  P^c  92. 
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10  per  cent  of  his  cases  were  delinquent  because  of  the  impact 
of  some  physical  condition.*  Wallace  found  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  physical  defects  among  the  group  of  delinquents  he 
studied,  with  poor  hygiene  a  general  characteristic.^  Slaw- 
son,  Reckless,  2ind  Burt,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  place  littie 
significance  upon  physical  inadequacy  as  a  cause  of  delin- 
quency, although  conceding  that  it  may  be  one  of  a  constella- 
tion of  factors  in  some  instances.^  There  is  little  evidence  in 
the  Passaic  experience  to  suggest  2iny  revision  or  clsuification 
of  these  findings. 

Personal  Habits 

Certain  habitual  modes  of  behavior  and  adjustment  to  life 
situations  tended  to  recur  in  the  Bureau's  records  of  its  desdings 
with  delinquent  children.  In  154  caises  mention  was  made 
of  habits  of  delinquent  children  which  may  be  significant 
elements  in  the  determination  of  delinquency,  or  as  frustrating 
factors.     (See  Table  39.) 

The  fact  that  the  records  of  one  fifth  of  the  Bureau  cases 
indicated  certain  bad  habits  means  nothing  more  than  that. 
The  failure  to  show  any  bad  habits  in  the  records  can  mean 
either  that  there  were  no  such  habits  or  merely  that  the  record 
did  not  mention  them.  As  many  of  the  habits  involved  seem 
petty  or  are  discovered  only  2ifter  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  families  of  the  children  concerned,  it  seems  significant  that 

*  Healy,  William  A.,  The  Individual  Delinquent.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.; 
1915. 

*  Wallace,  Eugene  W.,  "Physical  Defects  and  Juvenile  Delinquency,"  in 
New  Tork  State  Journal  of  Medicine,  Vol.  XL  (November,  1940),  pages  1586-1590. 

*  Slawson,  John,  The  Delinquent  Boy.  Boston:  Badger  Publishing  Company; 
1926. 

Reckless,  Walter  C,  "The  Sociologist  Looks  at  Crime,"  in  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  217  (September,  1941),  pages 
76-83. 

Burt,  Cyril,  The  Toung  Delinquent.  New  York:  D.  Applcton-Century  Com- 
pany, Inc.;   1932. 
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TABLE  39.    Bureau  Cases  Classified  by  Race,  Sex,  and 

Observation  of  "Bad  Habits" 


Detjnquents  by 

Total 
Number 

With  One  or  More  "Bad  Habits" 

Rage  and  Sex 

Number 

Per  Cent  of  Total 

Total 

761 

154 

20.27o 

White 

Negro 

611 
84 

137 
17 

20.2% 
20.2% 

Boys 

563 

116 

20.67o 

White 

Negro 

509 
54 

103 
13 

20.2% 
24.1% 

Girls 

198 

38 

19.2% 

White 

Negro 

168 
30 

34 

4 

1 

20.2% 
13.3% 

there  should  be  as  many  as  one  fifth  of  the  cases  studied  in 
which  definite  information  of  this  type  was  recorded. 

The  extent  to  which  the  bad  habits  are  to  be  considered 
either  as  a  cause  of  delinquency  or  as  a  warning  of  developing 
maladjustment  is  problematical.  Some  of  them  are  probably 
more  meaningful  than  others.  The  table  which  follows  lists 
the  habits  complained  of  in  the  order  of  frequency  in  which 
they  are  recorded.  Because  some  children  have  more  than 
one  bad  habit,  the  total  number  of  bad  habits  exceeds  154, 
the  total  number  of  Bureau  cases  reported  as  exhibiting  these 
traits. 

These  data  suggest  more  that  is  significant  than  appears  on 
the  surface.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  wide  variance  in  the 
character  of  the  bad  habits  reported  by  parents  and  others 
concerning  delinquents.  The  restless  sleepers,  those  who 
bite  their  nails,  those  who  engage  in  sex  play,  2md  all  of  the 
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TABLE  40.     Specific  "Bad  Habits"  Reported  Concerning 

Bureau  Gases  by  Sex 


1 

Number  of  Times 

Per  Cent 

OF 

Reported  Undesirable 

Habfis  Reported 

Delinquents 

Habits  of  Deunquents 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Number  of  Children 

154 

116 

38 

219.4 

20.6 

19,2 

Restless  Sleeper      .     .     . 

68 

4« 

20 

8.9 

8.5 

10.0 

Untruthful 

61 

61 

8.0 

10.7 

Smoking 

59 

53 

6 

7.9 

9.4 

3.0 

Bites  Nails 

56 

39 

17 

7.4 

6.9 

8.6 

Sex  Play 

44 

41 

3 

5.8 

7.2 

1.5 

Temper  Tantrum  .     .     . 

28 

21 

7 

3.8 

3.7 

3.5 

Bad  Food  Habits    .     .     . 

29 

15 

14 

3.8 

2.7 

7.0 

Enuresis 

28 

25 

3 

3.7 

4.4 

1.5 

Thumb  Sucking      .     .     . 

24 

17 

7 

3.2 

3.0 

3.5 

Dreams 

19 

12 

7 

2.5 

2.1 

3.5 

Dirty  about  Self     .     .     . 

4 

3 

1 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Nervous 

3 

3 

0.4 

0.5 

Drinks 

3 

3 

0.4 

0.5 

Lazy 

2 

2 

0.3 

0.4 

next  five  types  of  bad  habits  in  Table  40  may  be  indicative 
of  psychic  problems  concerning  which  a  psychiatrist  should 
be  called  upon  to  advise.  The  delinquent  child  who  smokes 
habitually  probably  does  so  as  part  of  the  same  attitude  of 
rebellion  against  frustration  which  makes  him  a  delinquent. 
The  accusation  of  untruthfulness,  which  may  often  be  amply 
justified,  may  provide  evidence  of  a  lack  of  sympathy  between 
parent  and  child  out  of  which  the  child  has  turned  to  lying  and 
delinquency. 

The  habits  complained  of,  therefore,  in  and  of  themselves 
may  not  be  of  crucial  importance  in  explaining  or  determining 
delinquent  behavior,  but  they  may  often  serve  as  indicators  of 
underlying  difficulties  when  studied  in  terms  of  an  individual's 
total  personality  in  his  total  environment. 
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Ages  of  Children  at  First  Delinquency 

Earlier  in  this  work,  a  cursory  examination  was  made  of 
the  ages  at  which  Bureau  referral  occurred.  The  purpose  in 
reviewing  the  ages  of  the  Bureau  clientele  at  that  point  was 
to  test  whether  or  not  the  Bureau  was  approaching  the  goal  of 
having  children  referred  for  diagnosis,  study,  and  treatment 
at  the  first  indications  of  delinquency.  It  was  found  that  the 
Bureau  clients  were  slightly  younger  on  the  average  than  are 
children  referred  to  juvenile  courts  in  comparable  commu- 
nities, but  that  they  were  less  so  than  had  been  anticipated  or 
hoped.  ^ 

The  Bureau  is  organized  to  desJ  chiefly  with  children  in  the 
preadolescent  stage  of  development  (age  10-12  years)  and  in 
the  period  of  early  adolescence  (age  13-15  years).  Actually, 
one  fourth  of  all  the  children  dealt  with  by  the  Bureau  and 
considered  in  this  study  were  preadolescents,  while  more  than 
half  were  in  the  early  stages  of  adolescence.  The  small  re- 
mainder was  evenly  divided  between  children  who  are  in  the 
mid-childhood  state  (age  7-9)  or  in  the  later  period  of  adoles- 
cence (age  16  or  older). 

A  consideration  of  the  problems  of  the  pre-  and  early-ado- 
lescent age  period  may  yield  added  insight  into  the  frustrating 
and  confusing  backgrounds  of  delinquent  children.  Cole  has 
done  this  extremely  well  in  pointing  out  that  — 

In  order  to  pass  from  childhood,  the  adolescent  must  solve  a 
number  of  problems.  He  must  develop  heterosexual  interests; 
he  must  become  free  from  home  supervision;  he  must  achieve 
economic  and  intellectual  independence;  he  must  learn  how  to 
use  his  leisure  time;  he  must  make  new  emotional  and  social 
adjustments  to  reality  and  he  must  begin  to  evolve  a  philosophy 
of  life.* 

'  Sec  pages  36-37. 

*  Cole,  L.,  Psychology  of  Adolescence,  page  13.  New  York:  Farrar  &  Rine- 
hart,  Inc.;   1942. 
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If  we  now  consider  these  conflicting  and  novel  demands 
which  face  the  adolescent,  we  may  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  why  particulair  forms  of  delinquency  are  a  response  to  any 
one  of  a  number  of  different  stimuli  to  which  the  individual  is 
most  vulnerable  during  the  late  childhood  years. 

Stealing  may  be  an  expression  of  the  desire  to  become  eco- 
nomically independent  or  to  participate  in  commercial  recrea- 
tional experiences  which  the  parent  would  refuse  to  finance. 
The  delinquent  behavior  characterized  as  "incorrigibility" 
and  "runaway"  behavior  is  a  direct  and  obvious  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  delinquent  to  emancipate  himself,  either  by 
refusal  to  submit  to  familial  direction  or  by  the  evasion  of 
nmning  away.  Much  of  the  sex  experimentation  and  bad 
sex  habits  displayed  by  adolescents  stem  from  a  natural 
exploration  of  new  powers  and  new  sensations. 

In  any  discussion  of  this  sort,  it  is  easy  to  oversimplify.  The 
emotional  and  physiological  pressures  of  adolescence  and  the 
widening  curiosity  which  is  common  to  preadolescence  and 
e2u:ly  adolescence  are  by  no  means  the  chief  cause  of  delin- 
quency. Nonetheless,  there  is  evidence  that  suggests  that  the 
biological  and  socisd  processes  of  adolescence,  with  their  many 
conflicts  and  frustrations,  may  haVe  a  prominent  part  in  con- 
ditioning the  child  toward  delinquent  behavior. 

The  Psychopathic  PERSONALrry 

One  of  the  most  controversial  phases  of  work  with  delin- 
quent children  is  whether  or  not  the  child  who  displays  to  a 
marked  degree  certain  traits  and  attributes  of  instability  and 
unreliability  can  be  said  to  have  a  "psychopathic  personality." 

"Psychopathic  personality  without  psychosis"  is  a  frequent 
psychiatric  diagnosis  encountered  in  the  case  histories  of  cor- 
rectional-institution inmates.  It  refers  to  the  individual  who 
is  excessively  self-centered,  impxilsive,  unable  to  learn  from 
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experience,  and  usuedly  extremely  facile  in  finding  some  excuse 
for  his  misconduct,  who  uses  a  certain  amount  of  creative 
imagination  in  avoiding  the  truth  even  when  it  is  definitely  to 
his  advantage  to  be  truthful,  and  who  in  other  ways  deviates 
from  normal  behavior  behind  a  screen  of  plausibility. 

The  term  "psychopathic  personality"  may  require  some 
further  explanation  to  teachers  and  school  guidance  workers, 
since  it  is  used  in  this  work  in  the  somewhat  specialized  sense 
which  correctional  psychiatrists  and  psychologists  have  devel- 
oped as  part  of  dieir  scientific  nomenclature.  The  psycho-  | 
pathic  individual  is  not  a  medically  insane  person,  although  \ 
the  chances  of  his  becoming  insane  are  perhaps  greater  than 
those  of  the  normaUy  balanced  individual.  He  is  able,  ver-  0 
bally  at  least,  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  so  that 
he  is  not  legally  insane.  He  does  not  suffer  from  any  "com- 
pulsion neurosis"  which  compels  him  to  commit  offenses.  He 
is  wholly  capable  of  walking  past  an  automobile  with  keys  in 
the  lock  without  driving  it  away.  He  does  not  set  fires  because 
of  any  obscure,  probably  sexually  centered,  emotional  satis- 
faction which  comes  boni  watching  the  flames  eat  into  com- 
bustible material.  But  if  he  feels  like  watching  the  fire 
engines,  he  is  quite  capable  of  either  sending  in  a  false  alarm 
or  building  a  fire  in  a  convenient  place.  If  he  wants  to  get 
somewhere  in  a  hurry,  he  will  take  the  nearest  automobile  he 
can  find  with  the  ignition  keys  in  it.  If  he  wants  a  new  suit, 
he  will  break  into  a  store  and  steal  it  or  hold  up  someone  to 
get  the  money  to  buy  it.  He  acts  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  however,  seldom  planning  his  crimes  long  in  ad- 
vance. 

While  there  is  a  reasonable  amount  of  agreement  among 
correctional  psychiatrists  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  psy- 
chopathic personality,  there  is  a  strong  minority  view  which 
holds  that  the  diagnosis  is  evasion  of  reality.     It  is  said  to      :. 
amount  to  a  confession  that  the  psychiatrist  has  not  been  able 
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to  establish  rapport  with  the  individual  and  decide  what  really 
lies  at  the  roots  of  persistent  maladjustment.  It  is,  the  minor- 
ity holds,  the  easy  way  out  to  classify  a  boy  or  a  girl  as  a 
"psychopathic  personality,"  since  any  failure  to  overcome  the 
conditions  which  cause  the  child  to  be  delinquent  can  be 
explained  away  on  the  ground  that  the  child  is  constitutionally 
unable  to  benefit  from  training  or  psychiatric  treatment. 

This  volume  does  not  take' sides  in  the  controversy.  A  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  boys  and  girls  dealt  with  by  the  Bureau, 
however,  displayed  the  syndrome  of  characteristics  which  the 
literature  assigns  to  the  "psychopathic  personality."  Against 
this  fact  may  be  set  the  findings  of  the  phase  of  this  study 
which  indicated  that  the  proportion  of  former  Bureau  clients 
who  became  involved  with  the  police  after  passing  beyond  the 
age  jurisdiction  assigned  to  the  Bureau  was  relatively  low. 

These  contrasting  findings,  discovered  after  the  basic  work 
of  the  survey  had  ended,  pose  a  question  which  the  compre- 
hensive operations  of  the  future  from  now  on  will  seek  to 
answer.  Are  the  delinquents  who  continue  to  be  maladjusted 
after  leaving  the  custody  of  the  Bureau  those  whose  person- 
alities were  most  clearly  "psychopathic"?  Or  is  there  no 
clearly  defined  relationship  between  the  early  manifestation 
by  a  child  of  traits  which,  crystallized  into  the  personality  of 
an  adolescent  or  adult  offender,  would  classify  him  as  psycho- 
pathic, and  the  probabilities  that  these  traits  will  persist  and 
that  he  will  continue  to  offend  in  later  life?  Or  is  there 
really  no  such  thing  as  a  psychopathic  personality? 

And  there  is  the  companion  question  which  might  be  asked 
at  this  time.  How  many  of  the  350  or  thereabouts  young 
men  and  women  aged  16-20  years  who  were  arrested  during 
the  period  of  the  Bureau's  operations  and  who  were  sirrested 
for  the  first  time  after  attaining  the  age  of  16  years  displayed 
characteristics  which  should  have  warned  the  school  and 
community  authorities  that  trouble  lay  ahead?    Are  these 
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late  adolescent  'offenders  so  different  from  the  juveniles  that 
one  may  assume  that  their  misconduct  is  due  to  causes  arising 
suddenly  upon  the  attainment  of  their  sixteenth  birthdays? 
All  the  evidence  in  the  literature  points  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. It  is  in  connection  with  offenders  in  this  age  period 
that  the  diagnosis  "psychopathic  personality"  most  often 
occurs.  And  the  diagnosis  presumes  maladjustment  of  long 
standing.  The  point  is  made  at  this  stage  of  this  work  as  a 
means  of  underscoring  once  again  the  danger  of  delaying 
referrals  to  child-study  agencies  until  serious  overt  aggression 
takes  place. 

RECAPrrULATION 

In  sunmiarizing  the  contents  of  this  chapter,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  has  served  to  point  out: 

1 .  That  while  children  of  all  degrees  of  intelligence  engage 
in  delinquent  coilBuct,  it  is  most  frequent  among  chil- 
dren who  are  slightly  below  the  average  level  of  intelli- 
gence. These  are  the  children,  not  recognized  as 
mentally  retarded,  for  whom  normal  familial,  com- 
munity, and  educational  experiences  are  most  likely  to 
be  frustrating  and  who  find  it  most  difficult  to  exercise 
sound  judgment  in  the  face  of  temptation. 

2.  It  appears  imcertain  whether  or  not  children  who  are 
physically  substandard  engage  in  delinquency  at  a  rate 
of  frequency  above  that  of  physically  normal  or  superior 
children.  In  individual  cases,  however,  frustrations  aris- 
ing out  of  inability  to  keep  pace  in  physical  activities 
may  be  a  factor.  Moreover,  certain  comp2u:atively  rare 
illnesses  do  have  aftermaths  which  affect  the  inhibitions, 
thus  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  children  who 
have  suffered  from  them. 


\ 

/ 
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3.  The  analysis  of  reported  "bad  habits"  suggests  that  these 
fall  into  two  types: 

{a)  Bad  habits  such  as  restless  sleeping,  nail  biting, 
enuresis,  sex  play,  thumb  sucking,  bad  food  habits, 
and  temper  tantrtims  which  may  have  a  psycho- 
neurotic connotation. 

{b)  Bad  habits  such  as  untruthfulness,  smoking,  laziness, 
etc.,  which  are  more  often  indicative  of  conflict  or 
parental  incompetence,  and  which  are  manifesta- 
tions of  the  same  frustrations  and  dissatisfactions  as 
the  delinquent  conduct  itself. 

4.  It  appears  probable  that  delinquency  is  to  some  degree 
a  response  to  the  biological  and  psychological  processes 
associated  with  puberty. 

5.  The  composite  personality  attributes  of  Passaic  delin- 
quents suggest  that  many  of  them  display  qualities 
similar  to  those  of  offenders  diagnosed  as  "psychopathic 
personalities"  in  studies  of  institutionalized  delinquents. 
The  frequency  with  which  these  children  have  seemed 
to  make  adjustments  in  later  adolescence,  coupled  with 
the  large  number  of  adolescents  with  similar  character- 
istics who  first  become  known  to  the  authorities  after 
passing  their  sixteenth  birthdays,  raises  many  hypo- 
thetical questions  with  which  this  survey  cannot  under- 
take to  be  concerned. 

In  conclusion,  while  it  seems  evident  that  certain  undesir- 
able personality  traits,  assuming  that  intellectual  dullness  is 
an  undesirable  trait,  are  found  with  greater  frequency  among 
delinquent  children  than  they  are  reported  to  exist  among 
nondelinquent  children,  there  is  no  one  characteristic  which 
is  shared  by  all  or  even  by  a  majority  of  delinquent  children. 


V. 


Chapter  XII 


Frustrating  Factors  in  the  School 

v^HE  salutary  effects  of  school  experiences  are  ordinarily 
taken  very  much  for  granted  by  most  parents,  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, and  others.     For  most  children  who  attend  schools, 
this,  no  doubt,  is  true.     In  the  case  of  the  Passaic  delinquent  j 
sample  of  school  children  who  were  manifesting  aggressive-  I 
delinquent  behavior,  however,  much  of  the  school  data  point/ 
to  a  multiplicity  of  unwholesome,  unsatisfactory,  unhappy,/ 
and  frustrating  situations  in  which  the  delinquents  were  en-/ 
meshed.     These  data  suggest  that  the  school  may  be  full  of 
predisposing  stimuli  which  elicit  aggression  responses  on  the 
part  of  the  maladjusted  child.  \ 

Literature  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency  reveals,  on  v 
the  whole,  rather  unsatisfactory  school  adjustments  for  most 
children  who  fall  into  difficulty  with  the  law.  Retardation 
is  unusually  high,  low  school  achievement  and  'poor  marks 
predominate,  truancy  is  frequent,  dislike  for  school  and 
teachers  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  early  school 
leaving  is  very  often  the  delinquent's  own  solution  of  an 
unsatisfactory  situation.  > 

That  the  school  plays  an  active  role  in  the  causation  of 
delinquent-aggressive  behavior  is  denied  by  some  authorities. 
Boyntqn,  for  example,  minimizes  the  relationship  that  exists 
.  between  the  school  and  delinquency  as  follows: 

K 

\        The  school's  most  frequent  relationship  to  delinquency  is  a        \ 
passive  rather  than  an  acdve  one.    That  is,  the  school  does  not        ; 
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I '  make  as  many  delinquents  as  it  permits  children  to  leave  its 
i   doors  and  become  delinquent.    To  this  extent,  its  sin  is  one  of 
x)mission  rather  than  conunission.^ 

Il  The  Passaic  data  suggest  that  the  school  should  also  confess 
to  the  sin  of  commission.  The  Passaic  data  report  that  the 
school,  through  its  continued  routine  and  impersonal  treat- 
ment of  some  pupils,  becomes  an  active  agent  in  the  genesis 
of  aggressive  behavior. 

From  What  Grades  Do  the  Deunquents  Come? 

A  study  of  the  grades  in  which  the  delinquents  were  found 
at  the  time  of  their  initial  referral  to  the  Bureau  reveals  that 
55  per  cent  of  the  total  group  came  from  a  span  of  Grades 
6-10,  inclusive.  However,  juBgii^thjiit  the  whole  range  oi 
grades  represented,  the  delinquent  is  apt  to  come  from  any 
grade  within  the  system,  with  a  concentration  of  cases  in  the 
junior  high  school  level. 

When  the  boys  and  girls  are  studied  separately,  we  find  a 
greater  concentration  of  girl  delinquents  around  the  jimior 
high  school  years,  whereas  boys  also  tend  to  become  delin- 
quent frequently  in  the  lower  grades.  Comparing  the  num- 
ber of  boys  and  girls  in  the  grade  span  5-10  inclusive,  we  find 
53  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  75  per  cent  of  the  girls  included  in 
this  grade  spread.  jBLelatively  few  delinquent  boys  and  girls 
come  out  of  the  high  school  grades.  Several  reasons  explain 
this  situation.  Passaic  has  a  high  dropout  rate,  with  the  tenth 
grade  as  the  point  of  the  greatest  dropout.  At  the  same  time, 
many  of  the  high  school  pupils  are  above  the  age  of  16,  and 
hence  technically  not  minors  or  delinquents  when  the  law  is 
broken.  However,  a  tendency  to  handle  some  of  the  16-year- 
old  group  who  have  either  just  timied  16  or  who  have  been 
known  previously  to  the  Bureau  is  perceptible. 

^  Boynton,  Paul  L.,  Psychology  of  Child  Devdopmenty  pdge  384.  Minneapolis: 
Educational  Publishers;  1940. 
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TABLE  41.    Bureau  Cases  Classified  by  School  Grade  at 

Time  of  First  Referral  and  Sex 


School  Grade  at  Time 

Number  op  Children 

Per  C^^^^  of  C^hldren 

OF  First  Referral 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

767 

563 

198 

100,0% 

100,0% 

100,0% 

1 

7 

7 

.9 

1.2 

2 

20 

17 

3 

2.6 

3.0 

1.5 

3 

34 

25 

9 

4.5 

4.4 

4.6 

4 

36 

29 

7 

4.7 

5.2 

3.5 

5 

85 

69 

16 

11.2 

12.3 

8.1 

6 

111 

92 

19 

14.6 

16.3 

9.6 

7   . 

133 

102 

31 

17.5 

18.0 

15.7 

8 

99 

61 

38 

13.0 

10.8 

19.2 

9 

79 

47 

32 

10.4 

8.4 

16.2 

10 

38 

26 

12 

5.0 

4.6 

6.1 

11 

5 

2 

3 

.7 

.4 

1.5 

12 

1 

— 

1 

.1 

.5 

Graduate 

12 

9 

3 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

Vocational 

30 

29 

1 

3.9 

5.2 

.5 

Special 

35 

28 

7 

4.6 

5.0 

3.5 

Continuation     .... 

6 

6 

.8 

— 

3.0 

None 

30 

20 

10 

3.9 

3.6 

5.0 

The  higher  percentage  of  delinquents  in  the  Vocational 
School  which  houses  boys  from  z31  sections  of  the  city  suggests 
its  use  as  a  "dumping  ground'*  for  the  educationally  and 
socially  maladjusted  —  not  an  uncommon  situation  in  city 
school  systems.  A  rather  high  per  cent  of  Binet  pupils  tend 
to  be  reported  as  delinquents  when  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  small  number  of  Binet  classes  having  a  pupil  enrollment 
less  than  100.  The  preponderance  of  delinquents  in  certain 
grades  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  strategic  placement  of 
prophylactic  techniques  and  aids  in  a  school  program  of 
delinquency  control  emd  prevention. 
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"  The  Gluecks  reported  84.5  per  cent  of  935  cases  as  hav- 
ing repeated  at  least  1  year  in  their  school  history.*  Fenton 
reported  47.5  per  cent  of  delinquent  boys  in  his  group  as 
retarded  and  only  2.5  per  cent  as  having  been  accelerated.' 
Mercer  in  a  similar  study  reported  56  per  cent  of  85  boys  as 
retarded  in  their  school  placement.^  Nelson  reported  57  per 
cent  retarded  in  the  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  study  of  135 
delinquents.^ 

TABLE  42.    Bureau  Cases  Classified  by  Number  of  Terms 

Repeated  and  Sex 


Number  of  Terms  Re- 

Number  of  Children 

Per  Cent  of  Children 

PEATED    BY   DeUNQUENTS 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

616 

464 

152 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

0 

348 

272 

76 

56.5 

58.8 

50.0 

1 

58 

46 

12 

9.4 

9.9 

7.9 

2 

76 

54 

22 

12.4 

11.6 

14.5 

3 

47 

38 

9 

7.6 

8.2 

5.9 

4 

29 

26 

3 

4.7 

5.6 

2.0 

5 

31 

7 

24 

5.0 

1.5 

15.7 

6 

10 

9 

1 

1.6 

1.9 

.7 

7 

5 

2 

3 

.8 

.4 

2.0 

8 

1 

1 

.2 

.2 

— 

9 

2 

2 

— 

.3 

.4 

10 

9 

7 

2 

1.5 

1.5 

1.3 

The  New  Jersey  Juvenile  Delinquency  Commission  figures 
showed  55  per  cent  retarded  one  or  more  years,  33  per  cent 


Oaremont, 


'  One  Thousand  Juomile  Ddinquents,  pages  87-88. 

*  The   Ddinquent    Boy   and  the   Correctional  School^    page  100. 
California:  Claremont  College;  1935. 

*  '^School  Maladjustment  as  a  Factor  in  Juvenile  Delinquency,**  in  Journal 
of  Juvenile  Research,  Vol.  XIV  (January,  1930),  pages  41-43. 

*  Prevailing  Factors  in  JuoenUe  Delinquency  in  Brockton,  Meusachusetts,  page  61. 
Unpublished  Master's  Tliesis.     Boston:  Boston  University;  1940. 
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retarded  two  or  more  years  including  those  in  ungraded 
classes.®  "  -^ 

The  Passaic  figures  show  43.5  per  cent  of  661  delinquents  as 
having  repeated  one  term  (one-half  year)  or  more  in  a  semi- 
annual promotion  system.  This  compares  unfavorably  with 
a  study  of  retardation  in  the  city  wherein  17  per  cent  of  the 
total  school  population  in  Grades  1-8  was  found  to  have 
repeated  one  or  more  terms.  Of  the  boys,  41  per  cent 
repeated  one  or  more  terms,  whereas  50  f)er  cent  of  the  girls 
were  found  behind  their  expected  grade  placement  according 
to  their  chronological  age.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  more 
delinquent  girls  tend  to  repeat  than  do  delinquent  boys,  but 
that  twice  as  many  nondelinquent  boys  repeat  grades  than 
do  nondelinquent  girls  in  the  city  as  a  whole.  This  same 
table  reveals  a  concentration  of  perennial  repeaters  amongst 
the  delinquents  which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  nondelin- 
quents,  where  only  a  small  portion  were  found  to  have  re- 
peated more  than  twice. 

The  fact  that  retardation  is  somewhat  less  in  the  Passaic 
group  than  the  other  studies  show  is  probably  due  to  the 
broad  scope  of  the  Passaic  program. 

TABLE  43.   Per  Cent  of  Children  with  Half-Year  Repetitigns  among 
Bureau  Cases  and  among  All  Passaic  Elementary  School  Children 


Number  of  Half-Year 
Repetitions 

Delinquent  Group 
661  Gases 

City-Wide  Control 

Group  Grades  1-8, 

5650  Cases 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

47.2 

50,0 

20.7 

12.4 

One 

Two 

Three  or  More .... 

9.9 
11.6 
19.7 

7.9 
14.5 
27.6 

16.0 
4.0 
0.7 

* 

10.0 
2.0 
0.4 

*  Justice  and  the  Child  in  New  Jersey^  page  81. 
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'  It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  child  who  is  continually 
kept  back  with  younger  children  will  develop  a  feeling  of 
insecurity,  inferiority,  and  dislike  for  the  total  school  program,  j 
Lacking  any  legitimate  school  satisfactions  and  being  the  old- 
est and  usually  the  largest  pupil  in  the  class,  the  repeater 
will  adopt  aggressive  behavior  of  various  types  and  degrees  to 
demonstrate  some  superiority  or  gain  some  satisfactions,  even 
though  in  a  way  which  gains  the  disapproval  of  adult  society. 

The  very  marked  and  significantly  high  frequency  of  repeti- 
tion among  the  delinquents  is  undoubtedly  related  not  only  to 
factors  such  as  early  school  leaving,  dislike  for  school,  and 
truancy,  but  even  to  delinquency.  |  Seymour,  in  studying 
factors  associated  with  early  school  leaving,  found  that  holding 
back  a  child  in  the  early  grades  broke  the  morale  of  pupils 
and  led,  significaiidy,  to  their  leaving  school  at  an  early  date 
in  later  years.^  )  This  same  early  leaving  is  noted  for  the 
delinquent  sample  and  will  be  discussed  later. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  girl  delinquents  repeated  more  | 
often  than  boy  delinquents,  although  in  the  general  popula-/ 
tion  twice  as  many  boys  are  found  to  repeat  as  do  girls.     This 
is  a  parallel  to  the  situation  found  in  the  matter  of  broken 
homes  and  is  susceptible  of  the  same  interpretation. 

One  outstanding  difference  noted  between  the  general  popu- 
lation and  the  delinquent  group  lies  in  the  rejection  and  con- 
denmation  by  the  school  through  its  much-emphasized  pro- 
motional system.  That  such  a  situation  tends  to  stimulate 
antagonistic  and  aggressive  patterns  of  behavior  cannot  be  de- 
nied, especially  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  supporting  data. 

School  Marks  and  Failure 

Schools  and  pzurents  universally  place  great  emphasis  on 
grades  and  marks.  \  In  the  eyes  of  the  school  and  the  outside 
world  the  pupil  whd  receives  certain  **low  marks"  is  regarded 

^  Characteristics  of  Pupils  Who  Leave  School  Early.  Unpublished  Dissertation. 
Cambridge:   Harvard  University;   1940. 
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as  a  failure  and  treated  accordingly,  regardless  of  whatever 
other  assets  he  may  have  or  whatever  satisfactory  growth  he 
may  achieve  in  lines  other  than  the  academic.  As  implied 
in  the  nonpromotional  figures,  the  marks  received  by  delin- 
quents were  inferior  and  most  unsatisfactory. 

The  report-card  marks  of  each  delinquent  were  checked 
for  the  period  preceding  or  for  the  period  din-inpf  which  the 
delinquent  behavior  manifested  itself.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion,  the  delinquents  were  found  toTiave  received  only  failure 
or  "just  passing"  marks  of  P  and  M,  the  two  lowest  marks  on  a 
five-point  scale,  whereas  for  the  city  generally  approximately 
two  thirds  were  in  grades  G  (good)  or  better. 

TABLE  44.    School  Grades  Reported  for  Bureau  Cases  and  for 
All  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Children  in  Passaic 


School  Grades  Reported 

Delinquent  Group 

Oty-Wide 
Grades  7-12 

No. 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Total 

4874 

700.0% 

700.0% 

Excellent  (E)         ] 

Very  Good  (VG)  >../.., 

Good  (G)              J 

Minimum  Passing  (M) 

Failure  (P) 

76 

3459 
1279 

1.6 

71.9 
26.5 

21  U4 
34J 
30 
6 

The  low  level  of  academic  attainment  of  the  delinquent 
group  may  be  further  indicated  by  examining  the  frequency 
with  which  children  in  this  group  received  school  grades  of 
the  various  ranks.  First,  the  marks  received  by  the  delinquent 
children  were  checked  to  see  how  many  honor  (E  or  VG) 
grades  and  how  many  grades  in  the  middle  group  (G)  were 
received  during  the  school  term  when  first  referral  occurs. 
There  were  so  few  E  and  VG  grades  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary for  statistical  purposes  to  group  all  grades  of  G  or  better. 
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Even  then,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  delinquent  children 
had  no  grades  as  high  as  the  normal  unqualified  passing  mark 
of  G.  The  delinquent  girls  did  a  little  better,  but  only  a  very 
little,  than  did  the  boys.  Only  2  per  cent  met  such  a  modest 
standard  as  three  grades  of  G  or  better. 

TABLE  45.    Bureau  Gases  Classified  by  Number  of  Creditable 

School  Marks  and  Sex 


Number  of  Cred- 
itable School 

Number  of  Deunquents 

Per  Cent  of  Delinquents 

Marks  (E,  VG,  G) 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

616 

464 

152 

100,07o 

100,0% 

100.0% 

None     .... 

One 

Two 

'I'hrcc     .... 
Four  or  More 

562 

40 
6 
5 
3 

All 

28 

4 

3 

2 

135 

12 

2 

2 

1 

91.2 
6.5 
1.0 
0.8 
0.5 

92.0 
6.0 
0.9 
0.7 
0.4 

88.8 
7.9 
1.3 
1.3 
0.7 

On  the  report  cards  of  Passaic  delinquents,  the  low  passing 
mark  of  M  is  prevalent.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  delinquents 
received  at  least  one  mark  of  M,  while  65  per  cent  had  six  or 
more  low  passing  marks. 

TABLE  46.    Bureau  Cases  Classified  by  Number  of  Low 

Passing  Marks  and  Sex 


Number  of  Low 

Number  of  Delinquents 

Per  Cent  of  Delinquents 

PAS8TNO  Marks 

Total 

Boys    , 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

616 

464 

152 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

None      .     .     . 
One  .... 
Two  .... 
Three     .     . 
Four .     .     . 
Five  .     .     . 
Six  or  More 

123 
9 
11 
23 
27 
17 

406 

92 

7 

9 

20 

23 

15 

298 

31 
2 
2 
3 
4 
2 
108 

20.0 
1.5 
1.8 
3.7 
4.4 
2.8 

65.8 

19.8 
1.5 
1.9 
4.3 
5.0 
3.2 

64.3 

20.4 
1.3 
1.3 
2.0 
2.6 
1.3 

71.1 
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Actual  failures  in  one  or  more  subjects  were  indicated  on 
the  report  cards  of  slightly  more  than  half  (51.5  per  cent)  of 
the  delinquents,  and  one  in  every  six  (16.7  per  cent)  had  six 
or  more  failures.  Girls  tended  to  have  considerably  fewer 
failure  marks  than  boys,  there  being  57  per  cent  with  no 
failures  and  only  one  in  every  eight  with  six  or  more  failures. 

TABLE  47.    Bureau  Gases  Classified  by  Number  of  Failure 

Marks  and  Sex 


Number  of  Fail- 

Number  of  Delinquents 

Per  Gent  of  Delinquents 

URE  Marks 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

676 

464 

152 

100,0% 

100,0% 

100.07o 

None      .     . 
One  .... 
Two  .... 
Three     .     .     , 
Four.     .     .     . 
Five  .... 
Six  or  More    , 

299 
52 
54 
41 
40 
27 

103 

212 
40 
44 
34 
30 
20 
84 

87 
12 
10 

7 
10 

7 
19 

48.5 
8.4 
8.8 
6.7 
6.5 
4.4 

16.7 

45.7 
8.6 
9.5 
7.3 
6.5 
4.3 

18.1 

57.2 
7.9 
6.6 
4.6 
6.6 
4.6 

12.5 

In  view  of  the  great  emphasis  placed  by  parents  and 
teachers  on  the  report  card,  the  dissatisfaction  and  thwarting 
which  accompanied  each  report  might  well  have  resulted  in 
some  form  of  aggressive  behavior  of  the  delinquent  type. 

Since  teachers  universally  marked  delinquents  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  scale,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  were  influenced 
more  than  a  little  by  the  outgoing  behavior  of  the  delinquent 
population,  which  is  not  the  type  of  behavior  that  has  their 
universal  approval  according  to  Wickman.^  The  teachers* 
propensity  to  regard  with  approval  the  pupil  with  withdraw- 
ing tendencies  and  their  disapproval  of  any  signs  of  aggressive 
behavior  might  well  have  entered  into  the  marking  factor 

'  ChildrerCs  Behamet  and  Teachers*  Attitudes.  New  York:  Commonwealth  Fimd; 
1928. 
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which  resulted  in  total  condemnation  of  the  delinquent- 
aggressive  group.  However,  this  matter  needs  much  more 
investigation  before  any  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  So  long 
as  teachers  will  continue  to  concern  themselves  solely  with 
academic  growth  and  to  disregard  the  importance  of  funda- 
mental changes  in  human  behaviofi~^e  may  expect  that  they 
persist  in  failing  and  frustrating  one  pupil  after  another. 
It  is  recognized  that  certain  unfavorable  physical  or  socio- 
economic factors  which  also  predispose  a  child  toward  delin- 
quent behavior  outside  the  school  may  also  tend  to  predispose 
him  in  the  direction  of  school  failure  and  nonpromotion. 
Yet  when  we  consider  the  total  school  picture,  with  the  marked 
summer  fall-off  in  delinquent  referrals,  the  active  part  of  the 
school  in  frustrating  these  youths  cannot  be  denied  easily. 
Habits  of  failure  auid  inferiority  characterized  the  Passaic 
delinquents.  It  is  no  wonder  that  these  pupils  resorted  to 
rebellion  and  flight  from  the  classroom. 

Truancy  as  an  Escape  from  Conflict  and  Failure 

Thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  delinquents  literally  took  the 
law  in  their  own  h2mds  and  fled  from  the  school,  as  a  direct 
release  from  an  unbearable  situation.  One  must  wonder 
about  the  aggressive  responses  of  the  remainder  who  were  in 
a  similar  plight.  Did  these  take  the  form  of  aggression 
against  persons  and  property  as  suggested  by  the  more  promi- 
nent referral  complaints?  Is  it  not  possible,  for  example, 
that  the  tremendous  cost  of  glazing  which  is  paid  annually  by 
the  schools  in  Passaic  and  elsewhere  is  nothing  more  than  the 
result  of  an  antagonism  and  rebellion  on  the  part  of  school- 
frustrated  youth  who  take  this  direct  mode  of  aggressive 
behavior  in  retaliation? 

In  comparing  the  truancy  rate  among  delinquents,  found 
to  be  34  per  cent,  with  the  rate  in  the  general  school  popula- 
tion, reported  as  6.8  per  cent,  again  a  very  significant  difier- 
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ence  was  noted.  The  delinquent  boys  and  girls  tend  often 
to  retreat  from  school  because,  as  other  data  point  out,  they 
have  much  from  which  to  seek  refuge. 

The  Passaic  finding  that  34  per  cent  of  delinquents  are 
known  to  be  truants  is  lower  than  the  comparable  findings 
in  other  studies  examined  in  the  evaluation  of  the  Passaic 
experience,  with  two  exceptions.  Nelson's  study  of  135  delin- 
quent children  in  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  indicated  that 
truancy  was  a  factor  in  25  per  cent  of  the  cases.  The  study 
which  examined  the  largest  number  of  records,  that  of  the 
New  Jersey  Juvenile  Delinquency  Commission,  found  truancy 
reported  in  6000  of  the  21,200  juvenile  court  cases  examined, 
which  is  29  per  cent.  Since  only  40  per  cent  of  the  juvenile- 
court  records  examined  made  mention  of  school  attendance, 
truancy  was  reported  in  approximately  two  thirds  of  the  cases 
in  which  reference  was  made  to  school  attendance.  Hence 
the  Commission  concluded  that  the  true  incidence  of  truancy 

TABLE  48.     Incidence  of  Truancy  among  Deunquents  as 

Reported  in  Various  Studies 


Research  Projects  Examined 

Number  of 

Delinquent 

Childrbn  Studied 

Per  Cent  op 

Delinquents  Found 

TO  Be  Truants 

Kvaraceus  —  Passaic 

761 

34% 

Healy  and  Bronner  **.... 

Fcnton* 

Bartlett «     . 

Nelson** 

80 

400 

119 

135 

2000 

21183 

60% 
52% 
46% 
25% 

New  Jersey  Institutional  Inmates  * 
New  Jersey  Juvenile  Court  Cases  * 

65% 
29%-66% 

'  New  Light  on  Juvemle  Delinquency,  page  76. 
^  The  Delinquent  Boy  and  the  Correctional  Schocly  page  66. 

'^  ''Personality  Factors  in  Delinquency,"  in  Indiana  BuUetin  of  Charities  and 
Correctiony  No.  220,  page  598. 

^  Prevailing  Factors  in  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Brockton^  Massachusetts, 
*  Justice  and  the  Child  in  New  Jersey,  page  81. 
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was  somewhere  between  29  per  cent  and  66.6  per  cent  and 
was  probably  nearer  the  latter  figure. 

Hence,  here  again  is  constructive  evidence  that  Passaic  is 
reaching  children  in  the  less-advanced  stages  of  delinquency 
as  well  as  of  the  extent  to  which  children  will  go  to  escape 
from  a  situation  which  is  terrifying,  frustrating,  and  demoral- 
izing.  ^ 

School  Transfers  and  Disruption  of  Educational 

Activity 

Very  mahy  of  the  delinquents  shifted  from  one  school  dis- 
trict to  another  with  changes  in  residence,  as  reported  in  the 
mobility  of  the  delinquents'  families.  A  few  were  also  shifted 
for  other  reatsons.  Seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  545  delin- 
quents on  whom  information  was  available  changed  schools 
onpe  or  more  often.  A  very  large  number  transferred  severed 
times.  A  significant  difference  W2is  noted  between  delin- 
quents and  the  general  population,  with  nondelinquents 
moving  less  frequentiy.  The  loss  in  continuity  of  work 
together  with  the  low  average  ability  of  the  delinquent  and 
other  socio-economic  factors  may  account  for  some  of  the  low 
achievement  reported  in  the  nonpromotions  and  poor  marks. 
No  sex  differences  were  noted. 


TABLE  49.    Frequency  of  School  Transfers  among  All  Passaic 

Children  and  among  Bureau  Cases 


School  Transfers 

Per  Gent  Distribution 

General  Population 

Delinquents 

Total 

100,0% 

100.07c 

None 

One-Three     ...... 

Four  or  More 

50.2 

41.9 

7.9 

28.4 
49.8 
21.8 
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These  many  moves  from  school  to  school,  with  interruptions 
that  accompany  them  and  with  new  adjustments  that  must 
be  made,  have  many  implications  for  a  preventive  program 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  Likewise  the  factors  that  compel 
the  family  to  move  constantly  may  have  some  bearing  on 
delinquent  behavior  as  a  contributing  factor. 

Grade  of  Leaving  School 

If  the  school  drama  is  full  of  tensions,  defeat,  conflicts,  and 
frustrations  for  the  delinquent  group,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
Passaic  data,  we  should  expect  the  delinquent  boy  and  girl 
to  waste  no  time  in  leaving  school  as  soon  as  they  turn  16. 
This  is  actually  the  case  with  most  delinquents.  Very  few 
children  handled  by  the  Bureau  went  on  to  high  school.  Of 
those  who  did  attempt  the  tenth  grade,  17  per  cent  left  in 
quick  order.  More  than  half,  52  per  cent,  left  the  junior  hyjh 
school,  and  7  per  cent  left  from  grades  below  the  seventh. 

TABLE  50.    Bureau  Gases,  No  Longer  in  School,  Classified 
BY  Grade  of  Leaving  School  and  Sex 


Grade  of 

NUMBRR 

.  OF  Delinquents 

Per  Cent  of  Deunquents 

Leaving  School 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

401 

284 

777 

700.0% 

700.0% 

700.0% 

5 

9 

9 

2.2 

3.2 

6     .     . 

21 

18 

3 

5.2 

6.3 

2.6 

7      .     , 

• 

77 

46 

31 

19.2 

16.2 

26.4 

8      .     . 

54 

37 

17 

13.5 

13.0 

14.5 

9      .     , 

79 

51 

28 

19.8 

17.9 

24.0 

10      .     . 

60 

36 

24 

15.0 

12.7 

20.5 

11      .     . 

9 

9 

— 

2.2 

3.2 

^— 

12      .     , 

— 

— 

Graduate 

13 

8 

5 

3.2 

2.8 

4.3 

Special  . 

31 

24 

7 

7.7 

8.5 

6.0 

Vocational 

46 

46 

— 

11.5 

16.2 

Continuation  , 

2 

"""• 

2 

0.5 

1.7 
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Studies  of  youth  in  the  general  population  who  left  schools 
in  Maryland,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts  all  report  socio- 
economic reasons  as  bound  up  most  frequendy  with  the  causes 
for  dropping  out  of  school.*  School  dissatisfaction  is  usually 
found  to  be  the  next  most  frequendy  mentioned  factor.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  similar  socio-economic  factors  were  also 
operating  in  the  Passaic  sample.  However,  just  as  there  is 
no  single  cause  for  delinquency,  there  is  also  no  single  cause 
for  school  leaving.  Rather  a  combination  of  complex  and 
interrelated  causes  join  together  and  result  in  dropouts.  In 
this  pattern  of  causes  may  be  found  the  clear  design  of  school 
dissatisfaction  and  frustration. 

Getting  Along  wiih  Others  in  School 

Difficulties  in  achieving  desirable  social  relationships  in 
school  were  uncovered  for  19  per  cent  of  the  cases.  To  an 
unknown  degree  this  is  a  questionable  measure,  since  the 
percentage  is  based  on  the  total  number  of  delinquents  even 
though,  in  many  instances,  it  was  not  clear  whether  no  diffi- 
culties had  been  experienced  or  whether  no  record  had  been 
kept,  inasmuch  as  litde  was  available  in  the  schools  by  way 
of  behavior  description  or  anecdotal  records.  Using  the 
"conduct  marks"  and  whatever  additional  evidence  could  be 
uncovered  in  the  case  record  at  the  Bureau  and  in  the  records 
of  the  school,  girls  were  found  to  have  been  noted  for  poor 
social  adjustments  twice  as  often  as  were  boys.  This  differ- 
ence may  only  reflect  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  teachers  to 
be  more  impressed  by  girl  misconduct  than  by  boy  misbe- 

*  Bell,  Howard  M.,  Touth  Tell  Their  Story.  Washington:  American  Ciouncil 
on  Education;  1938. 

Eckert,  Ruth  £.,  and  Marshall,  Thomas  O.,  When  Touth  Leave  School.  New 
York  State  Regents*  Inquiry.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.; 
1938. 

Massachusetts  Touth  Study.  Department  of  Education,  Gonmionwealth  of 
Massachusetts.    Boston:  Wright  and  Potter  Printing  Company;  1941. 
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havior.  It  is  probably  true  that  teachers,  while  they  may 
tend  to  accept  a  certain  amount  of  nonconformity  fix>m  male 
pupils,  are  more  demanding  and  set  higher  standards  for  the 
social  behavior  of  girls.  In  view  of  the  inadequacy  of  these 
data,  meaningful  interpretation  is  not  possible. 

Dislike  for  School 

When  we  observe  the  unhappy  and  frustrating  school  pic- 
ture in  which  the  delinquent  finds  himself,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  incidence  of  dislike  for  school  and  school  personnel  char- 
acterizes most  of  the  delinquents.  In  the  Passaic  group, 
67  per  cent  of  the  total  number  gave  some  expression  which 
pointed  to  a  strong  dislike  for  the  school,  school  principal,  or 
teacher.  This  per  cent  appears  considerably  higher  than 
that  foimd  in  other  studies.  Healy  and  Bronner,  in  their 
parallel  study  of  delinquents  and  nondelinquents,  discovered 
that  — 

About  40  per  cent  of  the  delinquents  expressed  marked  dislike 
for  school  in  general  and  13  per  cent  marked  dislike  for  some 
teacher.  A  mere  4  per  cent  of  the  controls  evinced  any  such 
dislikes.^^ 

Of  Fenton's  400  delinquents,  25.8  per  cent  were  found  to  have 
a  dislike  for  school.^^ 

The  following  testimony  of  prison  inmates  is  offered  by 
Johnson  as  typical  of  the  frustrations,  tensions,  and  antago- 
nisms which  the  school  created  in  individual  cases: 

1.  The  teacher  tried  to  make  me  wear  better  clothes  like  other 
children.  I  finally  told  her  to  go  to  hell  and  walked  out.  I 
swore  then  that  I  would  have  better  clothes  if  I  had  to  steal 
them  and  I  did. 

^New  Light  on  Delinqueruy  and  Its  Treatment ,  page  62.  New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press;   1936. 

"  The  Delinquent  Bey  and  the  Correctional  School,  Glaremont,  California:  dare- 
mont  College;  1935. 
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2.  I. had  a  stutter.  I  was  put  in  a  class  with  a  lot  of  screwballs. 
My  pals  kidded  me  and  I  quit. 

3.  My  mother  was  going  nuts  and  I  was  worried  about  her. 
One  day  the  teacher  called  me  crazy  too.  I  never  went  to 
school  regular  after  that. 

4.  I  was  fired  from  school  because  I  wouldn't  study  my  history. 
When  they  brought  me  back  and  tried  to  maJce  me  study 
history  again,  I  started  to  skip  school. 

5.  I  just  couldn't  recite  in  class.  The  teacher  nagged  at  me  and 
to  avoid  trouble  I  left  school. 

6.  I  don't  know  why  I  ran  away  from  school.  I  couldn't  get 
along  in  a  crowd,  that's  all. 

7.  I  was  put  in  a  class  with  a  lot  of  dumb  clucks.  It  was  too 
much  for  me  and  I  quit. 

8.  One  day,  I  got  to  school  late  and  was  told  that  if  I  couldn't 
get  there  on  time,  not  to  come  at  all,  just  to  spoil  the  class 
record.     I  took  them  at  their  word.^^ 

Among  1600  inmates  of  New  Jersey  penal  and  correctional 
institutions,  interviewed  by  the  New  Jersey  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Commission,  155  or  9.7  per  cent  ascribed  their  diffi- 
culties with  the  law  to  "dislike  of  school,"  this  being  the  fourth 
most  frequent  reason  which  offenders  themselves  offer  as  the 
chief  cause  of  their  antisocial  behavior.^* 

The  comments  of  many  Passaic  delinquents  indicate  that 
these  views  which  confirmed  serious  offenders  have  expressed 
are  held  by  the  young  boys  and  girls  who  are  at  the  threshold 
of  antisocial  careers.  The  tendency  of  this  group  to  truant 
and  to  leave  school  early  bears. out  the  general  antagonism 
and  resistance  to  school  which  is  characteristic  of  the  delin- 
quent everywhere.  In  view  of  the  unhappy  situations  in 
which  most  Passaic  delinquents  found  themselves  at  school, 

"  Johiison,  Arthur  C,  "Our  Schools  Make  Criminals,"  in  Journal  of  Criminal 
Law  and  Criminology,  Vol.  33,  page  311. 

^  Prog^ss  Report  of  the  Commission,  April,  1938,  pag^  55. 
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the  fact  that  the  proportion  who  gave  some  sign  or  expression 
of  dislike  for  the  school  is  only  67  per  cent  is  surprisingly  low. 
Universal  condemnation  and  dislike  might  well  be  expected. 

Summer  Falung  Off  in  Referrals 

One  major  statistical  fact  about  the  incidence  of  juvenile 
delinquency  in  Passaic  strongly  suggests  the  extent  to  which 
rebellion  against  frustration  and  dissatisfactions  arising  out  of 
school  experience  is  a  primary  etiological  factor  in  juvenile 
delinquency.  In  Passaic,  the  lowest  monthly  number  of  re- 
ferrals occurs  in  the  months  when  the  school  system  is  not  in 
session,  and  the  highest  in  the  months  of  peak  school  tension, 
during  the  spring  and  autumn. 

These  findings  came  as  a  distinct  surprise  to  many  who  have 
felt  that  the  schools  provided  a  protective  atmosphere  in 
contrast  to  the  lack  of  supervision  which  was  assumed  to  pre- 
vail in  the  summer  months  when  school  is  not  in  session.  The 
data  were  therefore  analyzed  to  see  to  what  extent  the  picture 
would  be  modified  if  school  referrals  were  disregarded.  As 
only  107  or  14  per  cent  of  the  referrals  came  from  the  schools, 
it  is  clear  that  allocating  these  referrals  over  the  somewhat  less 
than  nine  months  during  which  schools  are  active  could  only 
modify  but  not  alter  the  tendency  indicated  in  the  basic  data. 
The  chart  which  follows  depicts  the  monthly  fluctuation  in 
referrals,  the  solid  line  indicating  the  crude  data  in  which 
school  referrals  are  grouped  with  all  referrals,  the  broken  line 
indicating  the  fluctuation  after  allowance  has  been  made  for 
school  referrals.  Wherever  possible,  the  referrals  have  been 
charged  against  the  month  in  which  the  delinquent  episode 
occasioning  referral  took  place. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  summer  season  offers  the  child 
complete  freedom  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  "plenty  of 
time  to  get  into  trouble,"  the  delinquency  rate  in  Passaic  has 
never  held  its  own  during  the  vacation  period.     To  some 
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degree  the  answer  to  this  situation  may  come  out  of  the  free- 
dom which  the  child  enjoys  and  which  enables  him  to  follow 
whatever  interests  he  may  have.  The  summer,  we  can  say, 
is  perhaps  the  period  with  the  least  frustrations  or  inhibitions, 
which  may  accomit  for  the  fact  that  a  slump  was  noted  in 
aggressive-delinquent  behavior  in  the  community. 

No  doubt  other  factors  such  as  sunmacr  employment  and 
supervised  recreation,  together  with  summer  camp  place- 
ments, would  be  expected  to  engage  the  child  in  wholesome 
and  satisfying  experiences  and  hencS  to  have  some  lowering 
effect  on  the  referral  rate.  However,  in  view  of  the  thwsutings 
and  frustrations  which  surrounded  most  delinquents  in  the 
school  picture,  it  can  be  expected  that  some  of  the  fall-off  was 
also  due  to  the  closing  of  this  frustrating  agency. 

The  significance  of  this  phzise  of  the  Passaic  findii^  would 
assume  even  greater  strength  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  other 
I  studies  of  the  seasonality  of  delinquency  do  not  show  as 
mailed  "swings"  from  month  to  month,  nor  do  they  indicate 
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quite  the  same  degree  of  falling  off  during  the  summer  months 
which  has  occurred  in  Passaic.  The  following  table  compares 
the  results  of  the  Passaic  findings  with  those  of  the  New  Jersey 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Commission  dealing  with  juvenile-court 
referrals  during  the  year  1937.  The  Commission  analyzed 
the  dates  on  which  the  episodes  leading  to  court  referral  took 
place,  omitting  trusmcy,  incorrigibility,  and  other  general 
types  of  delinquency  not  ascribable  to  specific  dates.  For 
convenience  in  comparison,  the  months  are  ranked  to  show 
those  in  which  the  most  to  the  least  delinquent  episodes  took 
place.  The  middle  smd  last  columns  are  most  nearly  com- 
parable in  the  type  of  cases  taken  into  consideration. 

TABLE  51.    SEASONALiry  op  Delinquency:  Passaic  and  State- 
wide Experience  Coiipared 


Months 


Rank  in  Order  of  Relativb  Frequency  of 

Deunquengy 


All  Passaic 
Deunquents 


Passaic  Delin- 
quents, EXCEPT 
School 
Referrals 
(Estimated) 


New  Jersey 

juvenile- 

Ck>URT  Gases, 

1937  • 


January  . 
February 
Nfarch    . 

April  .  . 
May  .  . 
Jime  .     . 

July  .  . 
August  . 
September 

October  . 

November 

December 


6 

8.5 

2.5 

8.5 
2.5 
10 

11 

12 

4 

1 
7 
5 


5 

10 
2 

10 

3 

10 

7 
12 

4 

1 
6 
8 


2 
8 
9 

1 

3 

10 

5 
6 

7 

4 
11 
12 


'  Justict  and  the  Child  in  New  Jersey^  page  75. 
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Both  surveys  agree  in  placing  the  highest  incidence  of  delin- 
quency in  school  months.  In  fact,  the  four  months  with  the 
highest  frequency  of  juvenile  misconduct  are  months  in  which 
experienced  teachers  look  for  restlessness  and  tensions, 
although  in  detail  there  is  no  correlation  between  the  two 
sets  of  data.  The  Commission  data  placing  the  low  point  in 
delinquency  at  the  Christmas  shopping  period,  a  time  when 
in  Peissaic  there  is  considerable  trouble  with  children  stealing 
from  the  downtown  shops,  may  indicate  a  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  police  and  victims  to  make  formal  complaints  about 
children  conmiitting  this  type  of  delinquency,  whereas  Bureau 
referral  happens  as  a  matter  of  course.  Only  a  relatively 
slight  number  of  cases  of  this  sort  would  be  sufficient  to  tilt 
the  scale  as  between  the  position  of  July-August  vs.  November- 
December  in  the  two  sets  of  data. 

The  Commission  studies  included  two  items  not  available 
in  Passaic,  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  delinquent  acts 
occurred  and  the  time  of  day.  Wednesday  was  the  day  when 
the  most  delinquent  acts  took  place,  with  the  other  days 
occurring  in  the  following  relative  frequency: 

2.  Tuesday  5.   Friday 

3.  Monday  6.   Saturday 

4.  Thursday  7.   Sunday 

The  time  of  day  when  delinquency  was  most  likely  to  occur 
W21S  in  the  midafternoon,  following  the  close  of  school,  with 
a  secondary  peak  in  the  early  evening.^^  These  studies  were 
made  during  the  year  1937.  A  subsequent  study  of  this 
factor  by  the  Conmiission,  in  the  year  1942,  indicated  that 
the  same  general  conditions  tended  to  prevail,  except  that 
during  the  war  period  the  major  peak  time  was  in  the  e2u:ly 

^*  Justice  and  the  Child  in  New  Jers^^  P^gc  77. 
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evening,  from  7:30  p.m.  to  9:30  p.m.,  with  a  secondary  peak 
from  3:30  p.m.  to  5:30  p.m." 

These  data  are  believed  strongly  to  support  the  contention 
that  much  delinquency  is  a  reaction  against  the  restrsdnts 
and  frustrations  of  school. 

Recapitulation 

A  study  of  the  delinquent  boy  and  girl  in  the  Passaic  schools 
reveals  a  number  of  significant  findings  which  should  color  the 
prophylactic  pattern  in  a  community-school  progrsun  aimed 
to  combat  the  factors  which  appear  to  predispose  the  child 
toward  delinquency.     These  major  points  include: 

1.  Many  delinquent  children  in  Passaic  come  from  those 
school  districts  which  neighbor  on  or  center  in  the  in- 
dustrial-commercial areas. 

2.  More  than  half  the  delinquents  come  from  Grades  6-10 
inclusive.  The  middle  and  junior  high  school  grades 
hold  the  largest  part  of  the  delinquent  population. 

3.  A  significant  difference  was  noted  in  the  matter  of  non- 
promotion.  Almost  all  delinquents  repeat  one  or  more 
grades.  Many  repeat  several  grades.  Girl  delinquents 
repeat  more  grades  than  do  boy  delinquents. 

4.  Delinquents,  almost  without  exception,  receive  very 
"low  marks.'*  Very  rarely  does  a  delinquent  receive 
a  mark  of  E,  VG,  or  G.  Scholastic  failure  or  near- 
failure  characterizes .  most  juvenile  offenders  and  sig- 
nificantiy  marks  them  from  the  general  population. 

5.  A  third  of  the  delinquents  were  known  to  have  been 
truant  prior  to  their  referral  for  some  misdemeanor.  A 
significant  'difference   was   noted    between   extent   of 

^*  State  of  New  Jersey,  Juvenile  Delinquency  Commission,  ''Hme  of  Day 
When  Delinquency  Occurs,"  in  Information  Bulletin^  Trenton;  1943.  (1-page 
circular.) 
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truancy  among  the  delinquent  group  as  against  the 
general  population. 

6.  Two  thirds  of  the  delinquents  expressed  a  marked  dislike 
for  school  in  general  or  for  some  person  connected  with 
the  school  program. 

7.  A  fifth  of  the  delinquents  were  reported  as  having  had 
unsatisfactory  social  adjustments  in  the  school  building. 
More  delinquent  girls  were  reported  as  not  getting  along 
with  pupils  and  teachers  than  were  boy  delinquents. 

8.  About  three  fourths  of  the  total  group  were  found  to  have 
moved  and  transferred  from  one  school  to  another  at 
least  on  one  occasion.  Many  delinquents  moved  and 
transferred  several  dmes. 

9.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  school  children  who  were 
involved  in  some  misdemeanor  left  school  as  soon  as 
they  reached  "the  leaving  age"  of  16.  The  junior  high 
school  is  the  terminal  school  for  most  delinquents. 

In  general,  the  school  picture  of  the  delinquent  presents  an 
unsatisfactory,  unsuccessful,  unhappy,  and  hence  extremely 
frustrating  situation  which  precedes  or  accompanies  unde- 
sirable behavior.  The  delinquent  group  was  found  to  differ 
significandy  from  the  general  school  population  ih  many  of 
the  factors  studied.  This  was  true  of  low  marks,  truancy, 
repetition  or  nonpromotion,  school  transfers,  and  schools 
attended.  In  pointing  out  the  active  part  played  by  the 
school  in  shaping  reaction  patterns,  Johnson  once  remarked 
that  while  the  delinquent  child  or  potential  criminal  may 
be  ".  .  .  an  inescapable  headache  for  the  school,  .  .  .*'  at 
the  same  time  it  is  also  true  that  "the  school  was  frequentiy 
an  even  greater  headache  for  the  child."  *•  The  school's 
responsibility  for  desirable  and  undesirable  conduct  is  great. 
It  must  be  recognized  and  met  in  a  planned  program. 

^  '*Our  Schools  Make  Grizninak."     Op.  cU.y  page  310. 
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The  Interplay  of  Influences  in  the 

Child's  Life 

c/~d[S  THIS  work  has  progressed,  it  has  presented  a  series 
of  factors  in  the  personal  and  associational  life  of  the  child 
which  appear  to  occur  with  somewhat  more  frequency  in  the 
lives  of  delinquent  children  than  in  the  histories  of  nondelin- 
quent  children.  But  no  one  of  these  factors  ever  seemed  strong 
enough  in  itself  to  account  for  delinquency.  It  is  in  their 
interplay  and  reaction  that  delinquency  seems  to  result.  For 
this  reason,  the  study  has  attempted  to  analyze  the  person- 
alities and  life  experiences  of  a  small  group  of  delinquent  and 
predelinquent  children  dealt  with  by  the  Passaic  Children's 
Bureau  by  way  of  illuminating  the  manner  in  which  the 
cumulative  effect  of  frustrating  influences  and  other  adverse 
conditions  finally  culminate  in  maladjustment  or  delinquency. 

Criteria  for  the  Life  History 

Dollard  of  the  Yale  Institute  of  Human  Relations  has 
pioneered  in  the  development  of  criteria  for  the  preparation 
of  the  life  history  of  individuads  undergoing  social  treatment. 
His  study,  Criteria  for  the  Life  History  ^  sets  an  austere  standard, 
which  at  the  same  time  provides  writers  who  wish  to  present 
"case  history**  material  in  significant  form  with  an  admirable 
guide  to  the  subject  which  can  be  used  as  a  topical  outiine.^ 
Dollard,  in  turn,  has  acknowledged  the  debt  he  owes  to  All- 
port  and  to  Sapir  in  his  conceptions  of  the  importance  of 

*  Dollard,  J.,  Criteria  for  the  Life  Histofy,  New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press;  1935. 
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evaluating  the  individual  and  his  social  growth  in  terms  of  his 
cultured  setting.  DoUard's  criteria,  seven  in  number,  have 
been  summarized  by  him  as  follows: 

I.   The  subject  must  be  viewed  as  a  specimen  in  a  cultural 

series. 
II.  The  organic  motors  of  action  ascribed  must  be  socially 
relevsmt. 

III.  The  peculiar  role  of  the  family  group  in  transmitting  the 
culture  must  be  recognized. 

IV.  The  specific  method  of  elaboration  of  organic  materials  into 
social  behavior  must  be  shown. 

V.  The  contLauous  related  character  of  experience  from  child- 
hood through  adulthood  must  be  stressed.     (Valid  only 
with  age  limitations  in  current  study.) 
VI.  The  social  situation  must  be  carefully  and  continuously 

specified  as  a  factor. 
VII.  The  life-history  material  itself  must  be  organized  and 
conceptualized.^ 

The  life  history,  according  to  Dollard,  must  "define  the 
growth  of  a  person  in  a  cultural  milieu''  and  "make  theoretical 
sense  of  it.'*  It  is  not  "just  an  account  of  a  life  with  events 
separately  identified  like  beads  on  a  string."  Neither  is  the 
life  history  a  "happy  hunting  ground  for  hypotheses  which 
could  then  be  ^scientifically'  verified."  The  life  history  must 
"touch  bottom"  in  the  attempt  to  present  a  complete  picture 
having  three  dimensions.  It  must  be  a  "rigorously  con- 
structed map  of  a  series  of  social  events"  and  not  a  "fairy 
story  built  out  of  the  imagination  of  the  observer."  '  With 
the  clarifying  guidance  of  DoUard's  work,  the  student  who 
wishes  to  make  use  of  case-history  material  has  ready  at  hand 
the  yardsticks  and  bench  marks  which  can  give  direction  and 
depth  to  his  work. 

The  case  histories  included  in  this  report  have  been  pre- 
pared with  the  intention  of  complying  with  DoUard's  criteria 

'  op.  cit.,  page  8.    Quoted  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 
'  Op.  cit..  Introduction,  passim. 
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to  the  extent  that  the  materials  available  and  space  limita- 
tions permit.  They  have  also  been  written  in  such  a  form  as 
to  permit  ready  c^oss  reference  to  the  matter  in  the  preceding 
chapters  of  this  volume  which  are  joined  with  this  one  under 
the  common  heading  "The  Quest  for  Causes/' 

Representatfve  Character  of  the  Case  Histories 

In  presenting  the  five  cases  which  follow,  no  pretense  has 
been  made  that  these  constitute  a  representative  cross  section 
of  the  delinquents  dealt  with  in  Passaic.  Certain  minor 
changes  have  been  made  in  these  case  data  to  preserve  the 
anonymity  of  the  children  concerned.  The  names,  of  course, 
are  fictitious.  In  some  instances,  parental  occupations  within 
the  same  socio-economic  groupings  have  been  changed,  or 
the  birth  rank  or  number  of  siblings  slighdy  changed.  These 
alterations  in  no  way  misrepresent  or  abridge  the  essential 
accuracy  or  the  significant  factors  involved  in  the  situations 
narrated.  To  the  extent  that  many  readers  will  recognize 
types  of  delinquency  and  school  maJadjustment  arising  in  situ- 
ations with  which  they  may  be  familiar,  the  cases  may  be 
considered  as  "typical.'*  But  that  is  not  the  purpose  in  pre- 
paring these  histories.  The  "representative"  characteristic 
which  is  common  to  them  is  the  fact  that  surface  considera- 
tions seldom  have  much  light  to  cast  upon  the  reasons  why 
children  have  become  delinquent  and  that  in  all  cases  the 
influences  causing  delinquency  appear  to  be  complex  and 
involved  with  mamy  other  social  and  person2il  difficulties. 

The  First  Case:  Charles 

The  first  case  to  be  presented  in  this  series  of  "Life  Histories" 
is  that  of  Charles,  who  was  referred  to  the  Bureau  at  the  age 
of  13  because  he,  together  with  a  juvenile  gang,  had  stolen  the 
lead  lining  of  a  dye  vat  which  was  being  delivered  to  a  Passaic 
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plant.  During  the  course  of  Bureau  treatment  he  was  m- 
volved  m  other  thefts,  he  was  a  frequent  truant,  and  on  two 
occasions  he  ran  away  from  home.  It  should  be  said  at  the 
start  that  Charles  is  a  case  in  which  a  series  of  almost  malig- 
nant mischances  have  occurred  and  which  definitely  must  be 
acknowledged  as  a  Bureau  failure. 

Charles  was  an  '^unplanned''  baby  who  was  bom  with  a 
cardiac  impairment.  His  mother  called  him  a  "blue  baby." 
He  was  the  fourth  of  eight  children  bom  to  his  parents,  of 
whom  the  next  older  child  died  in  infancy.  His  birth  weight 
was  lOj-  pounds,  which  is  higher  than  average.  The  father, 
an  alcoholic,  died  when  Charles  was  4  years  old.  His  mother 
remarried  while  Charles  W2is  under  Bureau  treatment,  which 
added  a  complicating  factor  to  an  already  complex  situation. 
Both  parents  were  bom  in  the  United  States  —  the  father  of 
Irish  extraction,  the  mother  of  Polish  ancestry. 

The  family  was  dependent  even  before  the  father's  death, 
being  known  to  virtually  every  relief  and  health  agency  in 
Passaic  County.  The  father  was  a  day  laborer  whose  indul- 
gence in  alcohol  reduced  his  earning  capacity  and  also  de- 
prived the  family  of  even  his  limited  wages.  At  the  time 
Charles  was  referred  to  the  Bureau,  the  mother  was  working 
as  a  domestic  and  the  oldest  child  was  working  as  an  usher 
in  a  movie  theater.  In  addition,  the  mother  was  receiving  an 
allowance  from  the  State  Board  of  Children's  Guardians 
under  the  "Aid  to  Dependent  Children"  tide  of  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act.    This  aid  was  lost  when  she  remarried. 

The  family  of  eight  persons  lived  in  a  five-room  apartment 
over  a  store,  which  had  been  procured  at  a  reduced  rent 
through  the  intervention  of  the  relief  agency.  The  ratio  of 
1.6  persons  per  room  represents  overcrowding  typical  of  many 
underprivileged  families.  The  home,  while  clean,  reasonably 
comfortable,  and  nicely  kept,  was  situated,  however,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city's  worst  delinquency  area. 
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To  sum  up  thus  far,  Charles  was  a  child  of  above  average 
birth  weight,  with  a  difficult  infancy  due  to  his  health  problem. 
He  was  of  intermediate  birth  rank,  bom  in  a  family  which 
was  spiritually  broken  by  the  father's  intemperance  and 
actually  broken  by  his  premature  death,  and  in  which  the 
mother  was  gainfully  employed.  He  lived  in  overcrowded 
tenements  in  a  delinquency  area.  The  family  was  dependent, 
and  its  insecurity  was  further  evidenced  by  its  contacts  with 
eight  different  social  agencies.  Although  the  family  were 
Roman  Catholics  and  were  aided  by  the  Associated  Catholic 
Charities,  they  rarely  attended  church.  All  these  factors 
might  have  constituted  danger  warnings  long  before  the  boy 
actually  got  into  trouble. 

Charles  progressed  through  the  public  school  system,  with- 
out actually  being  retarded,  although  his  passing  grades  were 
never  much  above  the  minimum.  As  he  grew  older,  he 
evinced  his  distaste  for  school  through  repeated  truancy. 
Because  the  family  moved  about  considerably,  within  a  nar- 
row radius,  he  was  transferred  several  times  from  one  school 
to  another.  His  relationships  with  his  schoolmates  and  his 
personal  habits  with  respect  to  dress  and  cleanliness  are  indi- 
cated by  the  nickname  "Sloppy  Joe." 

After  his  referral  to  the  Bureau  by  the  police,  psychiatric 
assistance  was  obtained.  Charles  was  found  to  be  of  average 
intelligence.  The  psychiatrist,  however,  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  effect  of  his  cardiac  disability  upon  his  emotions.  While 
this  disability  had  not  been  sufficient  to  warrant  his  being 
placed  in  the  special  cardiac  class  in  school,  it  had  prevented 
him  fr*om  participating  in  some  of  the  small  boy  and  pre- 
adolescent  sports.  It  was  believed  to  be  the  reason  underlying 
his  refusal  to  join  group  work  organizations  and  for  his  efforts 
to  act  as  a  "brain  trust*'  for  a  juvenile  gang  who  carried  out 
many  delinquencies  which  he  planned. 

Bureau  treatment  in  Charles's  case  was  designed  to  counter- 
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act  the  attitudes  of  inferiority  and  the  attempts  to  compensate 
through  delinquency  for  his  sense  of  inadequacy.  A  very 
successful  effort  was  made  to  interest  him  in  fishing,  and  for 
a  period  x)f  summer  months  Charles  was  a  veritable  Huck 
Finn  as  he  walked  through  the  center  of  town  in  his  old  clothes 
and  with  his  fish  pole  to  various  waterways  where  he  would 
sit  all  day  in  a  not  altogether  futile  attempt  to  catch  fish. 
This  favorable  development  was  rudely  interrupted  when  a 
businessman  of  the  city  treated  Charles  to  a  trip  on  a  deep-sea 
fishmg  boat  and  a  member  of  the  crew  ridiculed  him  unmerci- 
fully when  he  was  seasick.  Charles  disappeared  on  the  way 
home  from  the  shore  after  this  episode  but  returned  home 
after  a  few  days.  He  lost  all  interest  in  fishing.  Rapport 
with  the  Bureau  workers  has  never  been  fully  reestablished. 

A  carefully  planned  medical  program  was  also  frustrated. 
Months  of  discussion  with  the  mother  led  finally  to  her  giving 
consent  to  the  performance  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  heart 
operation  which  a  New  York  surgeon  had  performed  success- 
fully in  a  number  of  similar  C2U5es.  Charles  was  eagerly 
anticipating  die  correction  of  his  cardiac  difficulty  when  die 
blow  fell.  After  a  date  had  been  scheduled,  it  was  canceled 
when  the  surgeon  was  called  to  active  military  service  imme- 
diately following  Pearl  Harbor.  Although  other  surgeons 
were  capable  of  performing  the  operation,  Charles's  mother 
withdrew  her  permission.     She  remarried  shortiy  afterward. 

From  that  time  on,  the  boy's  conduct  steadily  deteriorated, 
as  did  his  morale.  The  stepfather  encouraged  the  mother  to 
believe  that  the  boy  was  malingering  and  that  there  was 
nothing  really  wrong  with  his  heairt.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  Chairles  often  did  attempt  to  evade  responsibility  because 
of  his  "weak  heart"  to  an  extent  greater  than  the  degree  of 
impairment  warranted. 

The  next  step  was  to  try  to  place  him  in  a  suitable  institu- 
tion.    He  was  unacceptable  to  institutions  for  cardiac  chil- 
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dren  because  of  his  behavior  record.  He  was  placed  in  an 
institution  for  "neglected"  and  "mild  behavior-problem"  chil- 
dren, sponsored  by  a  religious  organization.  After  one  month 
he  was  asked  to  leave  because  the  school  was  not  equipped  to 
provide  the  close  medical  supervision  which  he  seemed  to 
need  because  of  his  cardiac  condition,  although  this  had  been 
gone  into  carefully  before  his  admission. 

The  repeated  termination  of  treatment  programs  short  of 
their  promised  goals  has  been  a  handicap  recurring  through- 
out the  Bureau's  experience  with  Charles.  He  has  recently 
passed  his  sixteenth  birtfiday,  aAd  a  series  of  burglaries  com- 
mitted in  celebration  of  his  "release"  from  compulsory  school 
attendance  has  led  to  his  commitment  to  a  state  correctional 
institution.  It  is  too  soon  to  tell  what  will  develop  from  this 
experience.  As  the  institution  has  access  to  excellent  medical 
and  surgical  resources  and  is  one  which  also  has  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  individualized  psychiatric  and  educational  treatment, 
it  is  not  amiss  to  feel  some  degree  of  confidence  that  it  will 
succeed  in  carrying  through  some  of  the  things  the  Bureau 
saw  as  needed  but  was  unable  by  reason  of  many  considera- 
tions to  achieve. 

Charles,  it  may  be  said  in  summation,  was  a  boy  who  did 
not  "fit  in."  He  did  not  fit  in  at  school,  in  the  community,  or 
even  in  his  family.  What  is  more  important,  fix>m  the  point 
of  view  of  community  efforts  to  protect  the  welfare  of  children, 
he  did  not  fit  in  to  the  specialized  programs  of  social  institu- 
tions. If  he  had  been  either  a  cardiac  problem  or  a  delin- 
quency problem  it  would  have  been  far  easier  to  execute  plans 
for  his  adjustment.  Being  both,  each  specialty  felt  reluctance 
to  deal  with  him. 

Charles's  case  is  not  typical  because  relatively  few  delin- 
quent children  suffer  from  cardiac  imp2drments.  In  a  some- 
what exaggerated  form,  however,  his  life  history  illustrates 
the  principle  that  delinquency  is  a  by-product  of  extremely 
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complex  social  and  personal  influences,  none  of  which  can  be 
effectively  overcome  unless  the  treatment  is  planned  in  terms 
of  "the  total  child"  and  of  his  "total  environment." 

It  may  be  added  that  Charles  provides  an  excellent  example 
of  Dollard's  theory  of  frustration  leading  to  aggression.  But 
in  the  account  of  his  marginal  progress  through  school  with 
marks  below  his  intellectual  capacity,  his  tendencies  to  with- 
draw from  the  companionship  of  his  schoolmates  or  to  be 
rebuffed  by  them  21s  well  as  in  the  social  situation  out  of  which 
he  came,  there  is  eunple  evidence  to  support  a  feeling  that 
something  constructive  might  have  been  done  to  alleviate  the 
situation  long  before  the  police  found  out  that  Charles  had 
engineered  the  robbery  of  the  equipment  en  route  to  the  dye 
plant  which  led  to  his  referral  to  the  Bureau.  The  school 
system  might  have  taken  a  hand;  the  welfare  agencies  which 
were  dealing  primarily  with  the  adult  members  of  the  family 
might  have  taken  the  initiative  in  this  respect.  Some  pre- 
liminary steps  were  taken  by  the  agency  providing  financial 
support  for  the  mother  to  refer  Charles  to  a  clinic  specializing 
in  the  treatment  of  cardiac  disabilities,  but  this  plan  was 
never  pressed.  It  was,  in  any  case,  the  psychiatric  impact 
of  this  disability  rather  than  the  disability  itself  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  factor  which  precipitated  the  delinquent 
career,  while  the  repeated  failure  of  treatment  plans  con- 
tributed to  the  continuation  of  delinquency. 

The  Second  Case:  Abraham 

Abraham  is  an  overweight  Jewish  boy  who  was  referred  to 
the  Bureau  when  he  was  11  years  of  age  because  of  per- 
sistent m2Jadjustment  in  school  and  because  of  reports  that 
he  stole  money  at  home  and  from  neighbors,  stayed  out  all 
night,  and  was  entirely  beyond  parental  control.  During  his 
period  of  Bureau  treatment  the  suspicion  has  arisen  that  he 
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has  homosexual  tendencies,  but  thus  far  nothing  specific  has 
been  established  in  this  connection. 

Abraham's  parents  advise  that  he  was  a  "planned"  baby 
but  that  both  of  them  had  wanted  a  little  girl.  They  had 
three  other  living  sons,  but  both  their  daughters  had  died  — 
one  as  a  result  of  playing  with  matches  at  the  age  of  2^  years, 
the  other  from  a  complication  of  diseases  of  infancy. 
Abraham  is  sixteen  years  yoimger  than  his  oldest  brother. 
He  is  the  youngest  of  the  six  children  born  to  his  parents  and 
the  fourth  oldest  of  those  who  survived  infancy. 

The  parents  aire  living  together  in  the  second  floor  of  a  two- 
family  hoUse  which  they  own.  The  oldest  son  is  married  and 
has  his  own  home,  and  the  two  intermediate  sons  are  in  the 
armed  forces.  Abraheim  and  his  parents,  therefore,  constitute 
the  household  occupying  the  seven  rooms  in  which  the  family 
has  lived  for  nearly  twenty  years.  The  "resijjent"  family  ^ 
the  time  of  the  referral  consisted  of  the  two  somewhat  elderly 
parents  2md  their  youngest  child,  who  had  alwayg  been 
rejected  or  dealt  with  more  or  less  effeminately  as  an  made- 
quate  substitute  for  the  daughter  they  had  desired.  Anxiety 
over  the  welfare  of  the  two  sons  in  military  service  has  led  to 
a  tightening  of  parental  protectiveness  over  Abraham,  coupled 
with  increasing  criticism  of  his  inadequate  and  irresponsible 
conduct  in  comparison  with  the  socially  desirable  conduct  of 
his  three  brothers,  two  of  whom  hold  college  degrees,  the  other 
entering  the  armed  forces  on  graduation  from  high  school. 

The  family  is  extremely  Orthodox  in  their  religious  observ- 
ances and  Abraham  had  found  some  of  his  few  satisfactions  in 
life  in  attending  the  Talmud  Torah.  When  the  conflict  with 
his  mother  reached  its  current  critical  stage,  he  has  struck 
back  against  her  rejection  of  him  by  refusing  to  undergo  the 
last  six  months  of  preparation  for  confirmation.  As  the  area 
where  the  family  lives  is  one  which  is  occupied  largely  by 
fellow  religionists,  Abraham's  reaction  seems  to  be  primarily 
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a  reaction  to  the  family  difficulty,  sdthough  culture  conflicts 
sometimes  cause  similar  rebellion  against  ancient  Jewish 
customs  during  adolescence. 

Abraham  has  few  friends  among  his  contemporaries  and 
has  not  sought  either  to  participate  in  youth  service  group 
orgaplzations  or  in  street  "gangs."  He  is  two  years  retarded 
in  schdol  and  would  have  been  kept  back  for  a  third  year  had 
not  the  psychiatrist  advised  against  any  such  move  because  it 
might  increase  the  boy's  sense  of  inadequacy.  Psychological 
examinations  indicate  that  the  boy  is  of  dull  normal  mentality, 
with  an  Intelligence  Quotient  (Revised  Binet  Scale)  of  86. 

The  psychiatric  diagnosis  in  this  case  was  "Child  Guidance 
Problem  —  Rejection."  The  recommendation  of  the  psychia- 
trist called  for  the  making  of  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
school  and  the  family  to  remove  the  feeling  of  not  being 
wanted.  Carrying  out  such  a  reconmiendation,  the  psychi- 
atrist conceded,  would  be  difficult,  because,  to  quote  him, 
"With  that  mother  we  are  licked  before  we  start.  She  is  a 
psychoneurotic  herself  and  won't  be  able  to  think  about  any- 
thing except  the  boy's  ingratitude  and  lack  of  respect  for  her." 

Ample  support  for  this  contention  was  soon  gathered.  .  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  psychiatric  interview,  after  a  care- 
ful exposition  had  been  made  of  the  nature  of  the  boy's  medical 
problem  and  after  a  prescription  had  been  written  for  pituitary 
extract  to  counteract  the  boy's  obesity,  the  mother  asked  the 
question,  "Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  stop  him  from  getting 
so  fat?"  At  the  same  psychiatric  interview  with  the  mother, 
in  which  the  boy's  need  for  affection  and  praise  at  home  was 
gone  over  as  meticulously  as  a  psychiatrist  with  long  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  difficult  and  slow-to-understand  parents 
could  undertake  to  do,  the  only  comment  by  the  mother  was, 
"When  he  won't  go  to  Hebrew  School,  should  I  lock  him  out 
or  make  him  sleep  in  the  cellar?"  To  the  suggestion  that  the 
boy  be  placed  in  a  foster  home,  she  broke  out  into  tears  and 
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stated  that  her  other  sons  would  never  forgive  her  if  she  put 
Abraham  away.  She  did  not  think  in  terms  of  Abraham  but 
of  keeping  the  good  will  of  her  other  children. 

Abraham,  therefore,  appears  to  be  a  rejected  boy  whose 
sexual  development  at  the  early  stage  of  adolescence  has  not 
been  entirely  normal  and  whose  craving  for  affection  is  strong 
to  the  degree  that  he  is  likely  to  be  victimized  by  older  indi- 
viduals already  established  as  sexual  perverts.  One  "friend- 
ship" with  a  young  married  woman  separated  from  her 
husband  because  of  her  alleged  abnormal  sex  practices,  as 
well  as  one  alleged  attempt  at  sodomy  by  an  older  boy,  have 
already  been  brought  to  light.  The  extent  of  Abraham's 
reciprocation  has  not  been  established. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  "socializing"  Abraham's 
school  program.  He  has  been  interested  in  a  model  airplane 
hobby.  The  home  situation  remains  unsatisfactory.  The 
mother  is  seldom  there  when  Abraham  returns  from  school; 
when  this  occurs  he  is  likely  to  roam  until  late  in  the  evening. 

The  attempt  to  gain  access  to  the  mother  and  father  through 
the  Jewish  Family  Social  Service  Agency  failed.  TRe  family 
belongs  to  an  extremely  Orthodox  synagogue  which  is  suspi- 
cious of  the  more  occidental  Jewish  groups,  represented  by 
the  Ck>uncil  of  Jewish  Women,  the  agency  supporting  the 
family  welfare  program  for  Jewish  families  in  Passaic.  The 
rabbi  who  is  the  pastor  for  Abraham's  family  is  an  old 
gentleman,  steeped  in  the  mysticism  of  his  traditiongd  branch 
of  Judaism,  found  chiefly  in  western  Russia  and  eastern 
Poland,  who  has  no  appreciation  of  the  situation  beyond 
deploring  the  apostsisy  of  Abraham,  which  he  is  entirely 
capable  of  attributing  to  an  "evil  spirit."  In  this  extremely 
intricate  and  deeply  emotional  situation,  therefore,  the  Bureau 
has  had  to  rely  almost  entirely  upon  the  capacity  of  its  own 
workers  to  achieve  deep  rapport  with  the  boy,  under  the  fre- 
quent consultative  service  of  the  visiting  psychiatrist,  working 
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under  the  handicap  of  the  emotional  instability  of  the  boy's 
mother. 

If  the  situation  can  be  carried  on  a  little  longer  without 
marked  deterioration,  the  psychiatrist  hopes  to  be  able  to 
develop  in  the  boy  a  feeling  of  protectiveness  toward  the 
mother.  The  oldest  brother  and  his  wife  are  being  brought 
into  the  picture  in  the  hope  that  they  can  appreciate  the 
situation  and  furnish  some  of  the  affection  and  sense  of  being 
"wanted''  which  is  the  boy's  greatest  need.  Here  the  stum- 
bling block  is  the  matriarchal  culture  pattern,  in  which  the  ,^1S 
oldest  brother  sees  the  situation  chiefly  in  terms  of  resentment  :^  ^* 
at  his  youngest  brother's  lack  of  respect  for  his  "aged  mother," 
who  though  only  in  her  middle  fifties  does  present  some  of  the 
traits  of  a  person  of  much  greater  age. 

The  other  problem  is  the  medical  one  of  correcting  the 
pituitary  deficiency.  Some  progress  has  been  made  along 
these  lines.  The  psychiatrist  has  made  an  excellent  impres- 
sion on  the  boy  in  this  coRnection  and  he  is  reasonably  regular 
in  taking  his  medicine,  although  on  two  occasions  a&  a  punish- 
ment the  mother  has  refused  to  permit  the  prescription  to  be 
refilled. 

The  case  is  still  current  and  will  be  carried  by  the  Bureau 
at  least  as  long  as  the  boy  stays  in  school.  In  a  situation  which 
was  rapidly  deteriorating  at  the  time  of  Bureau  referral,  the 
line  has  been  held  against  further  disintegration  for  more  than 
eighteen  months  and  there  are  times  in  which  the  prospects 
for  a  favorable  outcome  seem  fairly  good.  At  other  times 
they  seem  most  unpromising,  and  it  is  certain  that  Abraham 
will  never  be  able  to  progress  beyond  a  modest  level  of  educa- 
tional attainment.  If  he  maikes  a  reasonably  good  work 
adjustment  and  his  tendencies  toward  sexual  abnormality 
have  been  arrested,  the  Bureau  will  be  entitled  to  feel  that 
its  efforts  have  succeeded.  For  this  minimum  goal  the 
prospects  now  seem  to  have  at  least  a  50  per  cent  chance  of 
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attainment,  which  could  not  have  been  said  when  the  boy 
first  came  to  the  Bureau's  attention. 

The  Third  Case:  Alfred 

Alfred,  our  third  case,  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Bureau  by  the  pastor  of  the  church  he  attended.  He  was 
13  years  old  at  the  time.  His  was  one  of  the  earliest  cases 
dealt  with  by  the  Bureau.  .The  original  referral  was  on  the 
ground  of  lying  and  general  "incorrigibility,"  but  as  the  inves- 
tigation proceeded  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  known  as  a 
behavior  problem  to  the  police,  having  been  apprehended 
several  times  for  minor  thefts  and  as  a  sex  and  behavior  prob- 
lem in  school. 

Alfred  was  the  sixth  of  eight  children  bom  to  his  parents, 
including  two  children  older  than  he  and  one  younger  who 
died  in  infancy.  Of  the  children  who  survived  infancy,  he 
was  the  fifth  in  a  fraternity  of  six  children.  His  mother 
suffered  from  a  complication  of  diseases,  and  .became  blind 
during  Alfred's  pregnancy,  later  recovering  her  sight.  During 
Alfred's  early  childhood  she  became  mentally  ill  and  was  a 
patient  at  a  state  hospital.  When  he  was  8  years  old,  she 
committed  suicide.  Two  years  later  the  father  remeuried, 
his  second  wife  having  two  grown  children  who  lived  by  them- 
selves in  Brooklyn  but  usually  came  to  Passaic  for  week  ends. 
Alfred's  infancy  seems  to  have  been  reasonably  normal.  His 
birth  weight  was  seven  poimds.  He  was  a  bottle-fed  baby. 
His  dentition,  first  speech,  and  walking  occurred  within  a 
few  days  of  the  statistical  average.  In  terms  of  the  "Rankian" 
psychology,  which  places  great  stress  upon  "birth  trauma"  as 
a  fundamental  cause  of  juvenile  maladjustment,  the  medical 
and  psychiatric  history  of  the  mother  gives  ground  for  con- 
jecture as  to  how  much  of  Alfred's  insecurity  may  be  grounded 
in  these  very  first  experiences.  The  psychiatric  diagnosis  of 
"insecurity  and  rejection"  and  the  report  that  enuresis  con- 
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tinued  until  the  boy  was  past  his  twelfth  birthday  lend  much 
support  to  Rguik's  hypothesis  in  this  connection. 

There  are,  however,  many  other  elements  in  the  family 
situation  which  might  lead  one  to  anticipate  trouble.  During 
the  last  years  of  Alfred's  mother's  life,  and  during  the  interim 
between  her  death  and  the  father's  second  marriage,  the  chil- 
dren were  left  to  their  own  devices  under  what  little  super- 
vision a  p2irt-time  maid  might  furnish.  The  stepmother  who 
entered  the  situation  when  Alfred  was  1 1  made  a  determined 
effort  to  establish  discipline  by  laying  down  strict  rules  of 
conduct.  Had  she  been  home  during  the  day  and  attempted 
to  establish  rapport  with  the  children  on  an  affectional  basis, 
she  might  have  succeeded.  But  she  commuted  to  Brooklyn, 
where  she  was  employed  as  a  saleswoman  in  a  dress  shop. 
Her  efforts,  too,  were  confined  to  overseeing  the  work  of  a 
part-time  maid,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  attempts  to  pimish 
the  children,  on  the  basis  of  a  nightly  catalogue  of  complaints 
presented  by  the  maid  and  by  the  oldest  stepdaughter. 

Alfred's  father  is  a  mason,  who  at  one  time  was  a  successful 
small  contractor  employing  a  sizable  number  of  workmen. 
He  suffered  severe  economic  losses  with  the  decline  in  build- 
ing operations  at  the  start  of  the  depression.  His  worries 
over  his  first  wife  hampered  his  attempts  to  rehabilitate  his 
business.  Nonetheless,  the  family  lived  in  moderately  com- 
fortable circumstances.  His  earnings,  plus  those  of  his  second 
wife  and  those  of  the  two  oldest  children,  were  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  six-room  apsirtment  in  a  two-family  house  located 
in  a  residential  neighborhood. 

The  family  was  of  Hungarian  origin  and,  like  a  surpris- 
ingly large  proportion  of  Hungarian  immigrants  in  the  United 
States,  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  adults 
themselves  attend  church  infrequendy  but  have  stressed  the 
attendance  of  their  children  at  Sunday  school.  They  were 
sufficientiy  under  church  influence  to  consult  their  pastor  over 
Alfred's  behavior. 
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Alfred,  of  average  intelligence,  proceeded  to  demonstrate 
in  school  the  instability  and  insecurity  which  he  manifested 
at  home  and  in  the  community.  His  marks  were  consistently 
under  his  potentialities,  though  he  was  retarded  only  one  year. 
His  relationships  with  teachers  were  marked  by  sdtemating 
"feuds'*  and  efforts  to  be  ingratiating  on  his  part.  He  asso- 
ciated with  younger  children  and  there  were  frequent  com- 
plaints from  parents  that  he  was  teaching  them  bad  sex 
practices. 

The  outcome  of  Bureau  treatment  in  this  case  is  uncertain. 
Some  progress  was  made  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  some  par- 
ticipation  in  group  work  programs  at  tiie  boy's  own  age  and 
intelligence  level.  Outbreaks  of  delinquency  occurred,  how- 
ever, at  frequent  intervals  after  family  crises.  In  a  period  of 
reviving  business  activity,  arrangements  were  under  discussion 
to  send  the  boy  away  to  a  boarding  school,  when  the  two 
oldest  daughters  married  and  the  family  moved  away  from 
Passaic.  It  is  understood  that  the  bo2irding-school  project 
was  czuried  out  and,  as  the  family  removed  to  a  conmiunity 
where  delinquency-control  agencies  are  well  advanced  and 
from  which  inquiries  would  be  made  of  the  Bureau  if  the  boy 
got  into  trouble  with  the  police,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
situation  has  materially  improved. 

The  case  is  one  which  is  not  easily  interpreted  for  the  reason 
that  the  situation  lends  itself  all  too  easily  to  whatever  inter- 
pretation the  training  and  background  of  the  observer  tend 
to  induce.  Those  who  believe  in  heredity  as  a  controlling 
influence  would  see  in  the  mother's  maladjustment  the  seeds 
of  the  boy's  mental  instability  and  insecurity.  The  followers 
of  Rank  would  attribute  the  maladjustment  to  birth  trauma. 
Those  of  Adler  would  see  the  delinquency  and  maladjustment 
as  a  bid  for  recognition  and  for  status.  The  environmentalists 
would  attribute  the  difficulty  to  the  constant  worry  and 
insecurity  in  the  family  situation.     Those  who  believe  in  the 
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old-fashioned  theory  of  firm  parental  discipline  would  hold 
that  the  damage  occurred  when  the  child  was  left  to  fend  for 
himself  with  no  responsible  adult  supervision.  In  any  event, 
Alfred  W2is  a  boy  whose  normal  intelligence  gave  promise  of 
useful  achievement  if  the  fundamental  insecurity  and  rejection 
could  be  overcome.  The  Bureau's  efforts  definitely  con- 
tributed to  this  objective. 

The  Fourth  Case:  "Gappy'' 

"Gappy"  is  a  girl.  "Gappy"  was  a  nickname  for  Kather- 
ine.  No  one  in  Passaic  knows  her  as  "Gappy"  and  only  a 
few  know  of  the  episode  in  which  the  firm  of  "Gappy  and 
Smitty"  engaged  in  a  brief  and  unremunerative  venture  in 
commercial  vice  at  the  ages  of  15  and  17  respectively. 

Gappy  or  Katherine  is  a  girl  of  borderline  or  slighdy  below 
borderline  mental  level.  She  is  the  second  of  two  children 
bom  to  a  Greek  restaurant  worker  and  his  Rumanian  waitress 
wife.  Litde  is  known  of  her  early  history.  The  family 
earned  a  precarious  living,  having  been  on  and  off  relief  since 
Katherine's  birth  in  1924.  (The  case  was  one  of  the  "police 
problems"  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  at  the  time  of  its  estab- 
lishment in  1937.)  The  .mother  and  father  had  frequent 
quarrels  and  lived  together  only  intermittently.  Both  parents 
had  police  records  —  the  father  for  wife  beating,  the  mother 
for  stealing  from  employers. 

Katherine,  two  and  one  half  years  retarded  in  school,  left 
regular  school  to  take  employment  as  a  nursegirl  with  a 
private  family  at  the  age  of  14  years.  She  left  this  employ- 
ment after  a  brief  period  without  informing  her  parents  and 
began  associating  with  older  boys  and  girls  of  questionable 
morals.  The  boys,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  "nucleus" 
of  the  gang,  were  youthful  career  criminals.  A  casual  com- 
ment by  Katherine  about  the  number  of  dresses  her  "girl 
friend"  had  received  as  a  gift  from  the  "boys"  led  to  the 
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detection  of  a  series  of  robberies  of  garment  trucks  in  the 
prohibition-period  "hi-jacking*'  style.  Katherine  was  found 
upon  mediced  examination  to  have  had  sexued  experiences 
and  venereal  infection.  As  a  result  of  this  first  episode,  her 
working  papers  were  canceled  and  she  went  back  to  school 
with  a  "social"  placement  in  Grade  7-B.  A  careful  watch 
was  kept  over  her  by  the  attendance  workers  and  by  the  city 
welfare  department's  family  visitor  and  no  serious  difficulties 
were  reported,  although  she  was  resentful  over  being  returned 
to  school. 

When  the  summer  vacation  came,  she  obtained  work  caring 
for  the  children  of  a  young  married  woman  whose  husband, 
it  was  later  disclosed,  was  in  a  penal  institution  in  another 
state  on  a  charge  of  aiding  and  abetting  the  operation  of  a 
house  of  prostitution.  This  young  married  woman,  Mrs.  D., 
lived  quiedy  in  Passaic  for  a  few  months.  Some  slight  amoimt 
of  neighborhood  gossip  about  her  firequent  "week  end"  trips 
later  was  discovered. 

Katherine,  when  school  supervision  was  relaxed,  drifted  into 
her  old  associations.  Her  mother,  who  must  be  ci^dited  with 
good  intentions  toward  her  daughter,  struggled  as  best  she 
could  to  cope  with  the  child's  excessive  interest  in  "night  life." 
Bitter  quarrels  between  mother  and  daughter  came  to  a 
climax  when  the  mother  broke  a  milk  bottie  over  the  child's 
head,  necessitating  three  stitches.  When  the  child  left  the 
hospital,  she  went  to  live  with  Mrs.  D.  Then  she  disappeared 
from  Passaic.  The  mother  reported  her  absence  to  the 
police,  however,  only  when  the  school  attendance  department 
checked  up  to  find  out  why  she  had  not  returned  to  school  in 
the  fall.  From  time  to  time  the  mother  received  letters  with 
a  Passaic  postmark  or  delivered  to  her  door  by  small  boys 
who  said  a  "lady^'  asked  that  they  be  delivered. 

No  trace  was  found  of  Katherine  until  the  police  in  a  resort 
city  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  telephoned  the  Passaic 
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police  to  ask  if  a  girl  who  was  being  held  on  a  charge  of 
prostitution  was  known  to  them.  The  policewoman  from  the 
Children's  Bureau  was  at  once  dispatched  to  the  city  where 
Katherine,  now  slighdy  past  16,  was  being  detained. 

The  story  W2is  gradually  pieced  together.  Katherine  had 
stolen  her  father's  WPA  check.  With  Mrs.  D.'s  help  she  had 
cashed  it,  and  had  used  the  money  to  go  to  the  resort  town. 
A  day  or  two  later  Mrs.  D.  joined  her  and  "showed  her  the 
town."  Within  a  few  days  Katherine  had  used  up  all  her 
money.  Some  acquaintances  she  had  met  through  Mrs.  D., 
including  the  other  girl,  "Smitty,"  induced  the  two  girls  to 
share  an  apartment  with  two  young  men,  both  with  long 
criminal  records.  With  the  men  as  managers  they  set  them- 
selves up  as  prostitutes.  They  had  "business  cards"  printed 
with  the  inscription  "Gappy  and  Smitty"  and  their  telephone 
number.  These  cards  were  distributed  through  taxi  drivers. 
They  carried  on  their  business  for  approximately  three 
months,  with  the  two  young  men  handling  the  money. 
Finally,  they  were  apprehended.  At  this  time  Katherine  W2is 
found  to  be  suffering  from  both  major  venereal  diseases, 
although  she  persisted  in  denying  that  she  had  done  anything 
wrong  beyond  living  with  the  boy  she  said  she  was  going  to 
msirry.  This  story  was  later  abandoned  when  the  "boy" 
denied  any  interest  in  her.  She  pleaded  guilty  to  a  disorderly 
conduct  charge  and  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Bureau 
worker  to  be  taken  home,  a  warrant  having  been  issued  on 
the  charge  of  grand  larceny  to  give  the  Bureau  status  in  the 
case.  Her  older  associates  received  heavy  fines,  and  the 
older  and  more  responsible  of  the  two  young  men  was  sen- 
tenced to  prison  on  a  charge  of  rape. 

The  case  was  one  which  aroused  a  considerable  amount  of 
interest  in  police  circles  because  of  the  fact  that  it  suggested 
the  operations  of  a  systematic  vice  ring.  A  great  deal  of 
energy  was  devoted  to  an  eflFort  to  tie  the  case  into  some  of  the 
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dee  cases  then  pending  in  New  York  City,  but  without  sue- 
cess.  Mrs.  D.,  however,  was  indieted  and  tried  on  the 
statutory  eharge  of  eorrupting  the  morals  of  a  minor.  Al- 
though she  was  eonvieted,  her  sentence  was  suspended  and  she 
left  Passaic. 

The  story  of  Katherine's  delinquent  career  has  been  told  at 
some  length  because  her  behavior  itself  and  the  situations  in 
which  she  successively  found  herself  provide  a  clue  to  the 
causal  factors.  It  is  not  believed  that  she  was  excessively 
interested  in  sexual  matters,  although  she  had  no  inhibitions 
beyond  verbal  ones  in  connection  with  sex.  She  was  inter- 
ested in  escaping  from  a  frustrating  and  unsatisfying  home 
environment.  Her  low  mentality  made  her  respond  to  sug- 
gestion and  helps  to  explain  her  lack  of  judgment  in  social 
relationships,  permitting  her  to  accept  promiscuity  and  pros- 
titution as  a  matter  of  course.  Only  with  the  delinquent 
groups  did  she  find  the  freedom  from  restraint  and  the  absence 
of  bickering  and  economic  strife  which  she  apparentiy  was 
seeking.  Her  career  in  prostitution  simply  meant  that  she 
accepted  such  activities  as  a  means  of  obtaining  money.  If 
she  could  have  made  money  enough  to  live  away  from  home 
legitimately,  she  might  have  been  just  as  well  satisfied. 

These  views,  expressed  by  the  psychiatrist  who  examined 
Katherine  on  her  return  firom  the  resort  city,  have  been  borne 
out  by  experience.  Medical  attention  was  promptiy  found 
for  her  and  she  was  a  responsive  patient.  The  same  suggesti- 
bility which  led  her  into  delinquency  has  been  helpful  in 
leading  her  away  from  delinquency.  As  Katherine  became 
overage  at  the  time  of  her  shore  adventure,  the  Bureau's 
contacts  with  her  have  merely  supplemented  those  of  the 
official  Probation  Department,  which  has  done  a  thoughtful 
piece  of  work  with  her,  first  in  finding  a  sheltered  place  for 
her  to  live  and  secondly  in  helping  her  find  and  keep  jobs  and 
wholesome  associates.     She  is  now  married,  apparentiy  hap- 
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pily.  Her  husband  is  in  the  service.  In  the  interests  of  this 
survey,  a  quiet  investigation  was  made  concerning  her  current 
behavior,  which  has  been  found  to  be  socially  acceptable. 

In  retrospect,  one  cannot  but  wonder  what  difficulties  might 
have  been  avoided  had  Katherine  been  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  competent  child-guidance  agency  when  she  was 
first  becoming  an  attendance  problem  at  school. 

The  FffTH  Case:  Sylvia 

Sylvia  is  the  12-year-old  daughter  of  a  filling-stadon 
attendemt  and  his  jani tress  wife,  who  was  referred  to  the 
Bureau  by  the  school  system  because  of  erratic  behavior  of  a 
type  indicating  possible  mental  instability.  Further  investiga- 
tion revealed  that  she  frequently  spent  the  night  away  from 
home,  sleeping  in  fields  or  wherever  night  found  her.  On  one 
occasion  she  spent  the  night  in  a  women's  comfort  station  in 
the  main  downtown  shopping  center  of  a  near-by  city.  She 
was  frequendy  reported  as  coming  to  school  in  filthy  clothing, 
and  had  been  excluded  from  the  classroom  on  two  occasions 
until  she  bathed  and  until  vermin  could  be  removed. 

Sylvia  is  the  oldest  of  seven  children  bom  to  her  parents, 
of  whom  six  survive.  Her  birth  was  not  planned  but  the 
event  was  accepted  and  there  were  no  abnormalities  during 
pregnancy.  She  progressed  normally  as  an  infant,  weighing 
seven  pounds  at  birth.  She  was  botde-fed  after  the  second 
month,  sat,  teethed,  walked,  and  talked  at  slighdy  less  than 
the  average  age. 

Sylvia's  parents  are  American-bom  of  native  white  parent- 
age of  "Holland- American"  extraction.  Both  were  born  in 
the  Ramapo  Mountain  area,  which  gives  rise  to  the  question 
which  seems  never  to  have  been  raised  officially  as  to  whether 
they  belong  to  the  mountaineer  group  of  deteriorated  stock 
which  has  been  widely  publicized  as  the  "Jackson-Whites." 
They  are  both  dull-minded,  industrious  individuals,  who  live 
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quietly.  The  mother  is  somewhat  "nervous"  and  quick- 
tempered and  quarrels  heatedly  with  Sylvia.  The  father  is 
even-tempered  and  content  to  let  his  wife  bring  up  the  chil- 
dren. In  addition  to  his  filling-station  job,  he  earns  small 
sums  as  a  nonunion  painter.  In  return  for  the  mother's 
janitorial  service,  the  basement  apartment  of  three  rooms  in 
which  the  family  of  eight,  ranging  in  age  from  Sylvia,  nearly 
12  years  old,  down  to  the  2-months-old  baby,  were  living  at 
the  time  of  Bureau  referral  is  rent  free. 

The  family  has  moved  many  times,  and  Sylvia  had  attended 
five  different  schools,  the  Passaic  school  being  the  sixth.  She 
is  in  the  sixth  grade.  The  family  retained  membership  in  a 
Methodist  church  in  Paterson,  attending  regularly  and  par- 
ticipating in  parish  organizations.  Both  parents  are  enrolled 
in  a  temperance  organization,  more  or  less  as  an  adjunct  to 
their  church  interests.  Sylvia  also  takes  part  in  the  affairs  of 
this  group  on  occasion. 

The  neighborhood  m  which  the  family  apartment  is  located 
is  one  of  Passaic's  better  residential  areas.  There  are,  how- 
ever, definite  social  barriers  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
basement  apartments,  set  aside  for  the  use  of  maintenance 
employees,  2ind  the  regular  tenants.  Sylvia,  therefore,  had 
virtually  no  access  to  companions  of  her  own  age  in  her  home 
neighborhood.  Her  maladjustment  had  developed  long  be- 
fore she  moved  to  Passaic  and  shut  her  off  from  normed  con- 
tacts with  her  schoolmates. 

One  year  retarded  in  school,  Sylvia  was  of  normal  intelli- 
gence. One  contact  with  the  psychiatrist,  however,  was  suffi- 
cient to  lead  him  to  urge  that  she  be  removed  from  her  home 
and  placed  in  a  specialized  institution  for  prepsychotic  chil- 
dren. The  child  was  obviously  in  an  extremely  nervous 
condition  and  not  responsible  for  some  of  her  actions.  Men- 
struation had  been  established  at  the  unusually  low  age  of 
10  years  and  8  months,  with  no  preparation  or  interpretation. 
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Her  erratic  spells  seemed  to  coincide  with  this  periodic  experi- 
ence. She  was  in  generally  inferior  physical  condition,  being 
very  tall  for  her  age  and  markedly  underweight  for  her  height. 
She  suffered  from  a  speech  defect  and  a  cardiac  disability, 
and  her  teeth  had  been  grossly  neglected.  She  was  extremely 
self-conscious  about  her  physical  unattractiveness  and  suffered 
from  enuresis,  which  she  was  made  to  feel  was  a  disgrace. 

At  school  Sylvia  was  an  unpredictable  element.  She  was 
constandy  running  around  the  building  when  she  should  be 
in  class.  On  numerous  occasions  she  took  personal  liberties 
with  teachers,  pmching  and  prodding  them  from  behind,  and 
sometimes  spanking  them  as  well  as  addressing  them  famil- 
iarly. With  all  her  erratic  and  distasteful  qualities,  she  had 
quaintiy  attractive  mannerisms  which  led  the  teachers  to 
appreciate  that  her  behavior  was  something  more  deep-seated 
than  the  adolescent  maladjustment  of  a  delinquent  type. 

The  outcome  in  this  case  is  distinctiy  promising,  although 
it  is  too  soon  to  draw  any  real  conclusions.  Sylvia  was 
admitted  to  the  state  institution  for  prepsychotic  children. 
She  has  been  home  on  a  visit  and  apparentiy  has  begun  to 
adjust.  She  has  returned  to  the  institution  for  another  period 
of  psychiatric  study  and  treatment,  after  which  foster-home 
placement  is  planned. 

Sylvia's  emotional  disturbance  appears  definitely  to  have 
had  a  physiological  or  psychosomatic  origin  but  was  com- 
plicated by  the  insecurity  and  lack  of  understanding  which 
she  received  from  her  parents,  both  of  whom,  despite  their 
many  excellent  qualities,  were  but  littie  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  very  deep-seated  and  complex  medicsil  and  personal 
problems  which  their  oldest  child  manifested. 

The  Significance  of  These  Life  Stories 

The  experiences  of  these  five  children  demonstrate  more 
specifically  than  can  any  analysis,  utilizing  statistical*  tech- 
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niques,  of  the  frequency  with  which  various  factors  are  en- 
countered in  contacts  with  delinquent  children  that  delinquent 
behavior  is  unique  with  individuals  as  well  as  a  social  phenom- 
enon. It  depends  upon  the  reaction  of  "a  particular  kind  of 
individual  who  is  a  living,  adjusting  organism.  It  is  the 
transformations  which  occur  at  any  moment  that  are  signifi- 
cant in  understanding  the  causes  of  crime."  *  Nonetheless, 
the  "Social  Profile"  charts  illustrate  how  many  danger  signals 
gave  warning  of  their  exposure  to  social  hazard. 

*  Cantor,  Nathaniel,  "Dynamics  of  DeKnquency,"  in  American  Jaumd  of 
Orthopsychiatry^  Vol.  10,  page  792. 
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The  Quest  for  Methods 
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Chapter  XIV 


Delinquency  Control  through  Police 

AND  Courts 


(A 


GREAT  variety  of  methods  are  being  used,  supple- 
mentary to  parents'  guidance,  by  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  in  attempting  to  control  and  prevent  youngsters 
from  learning  patterns  of  behavior  which  adults  call  delin- 
quency. One  of  the  oldest  attempts  has  been  through  the 
police  and  the  courts.  Closely  allied  wdth  the  courts  has 
come  the  institutional  treatment  of  delinquents. 

Changing  Principles  of  Criminal  Justice 

Originally  there  was  but  litde  distinction  made  between 
the  handling  of  juvenile  and  adult  ofienders.  Both  were 
dealt  with  under  a  code  of  criminal  law  which  sought  to  exact 
retribution.  Punitive  treatment  usually  involved  both  emo- 
tional and  physical  restraint  and  discomfort,  based  on  the 
idea  that  society  is  entitied  to  take  vengeance  against  those 
who  violate  its  rules,  intermingled  with  a  conception  that  the 
fear  of  drastic  punishment  would  deter  individuals  from  com- 
mitting crimes.  More  recentiy,  under  a  socialized  concep- 
tion of  criminal  justice,  modem  police  depairtments,  juvenile 
courts,  and  correctional  institutions  hsive  legally  committed 
themselves  to  the  principle  that  delinquent  conduct  on  the 
part  of  children  should  not  be  punished  as  a  crime  but  con- 
stitutes a  signal  that  something  is  lacking  in  the  life  pf  the 
child.     The  state  intervenes  not  to  exact  a  penalty  but  to 

provide  the  child  with  such  guidance,  nurture,  and  discipline 
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as  his  own  parents  should  have  provided.     This  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  juvenile-court  law  in  New  Jersey.^ 

Even  in  relation  to  adult  offenders,  police  practice  and 
correctional  methods  are  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
adapting  correctional  treatment  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
offender  rather  than  upon  the  theoretic  "seriousness''  of  the 
affront  to  society  inherent  in  a  given  type  of  misconduct. 

The  Police  Department  Is  a  Modern  Instttutign 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  sight  of  the  blue-coated  police 
ofRcer,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  most  of  us  to  realize  that 
the  city  police  department  as  we  know  it  is  a  socisd  institution 
barely  one  hundred  years  old.  The  police  department  as  it 
exists  in  modem  American  and  British  systems  was  devised  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1829,  and  was  introduced  in  American 
cities  a  few  years  later. 

Prior  to  this  time,  Britain  and  the  United  States  had  resisted 
the  establishment  of  police  dep2u*tments  as  threats  to  personal 
liberty.  The  Napoleonic  police  under  Fouch6  and  R6al, 
which  were  much  like  the  OGPU  of  RusSia  or  the  Gterman 
CJestapo,  confirmed  the  British  and  American  distaste  for 
what  had  up  to  the  time  of  Peel  been  considered  the  typical 
police  system.  It  was  believed  that  police  agencies  tended  to 
violate  personal  rights  and  to  devote  most  of  their  time  to 
political  spying. 

Constables,  who  arrested  individuals  on  warrants,  and  night 
watchmen  constituted  the  ordinary  protective  forces  of  great 
cities  in  America  and  Britain.  If  detective  service  was  re- 
quired, the  complainant  had  to  pay  some  individual  or  group 
of  individuals.  The  famous  "Bow  Street  Runners''  were 
a  group  of  this  sort,  and  it  was  an  open  scandal  that  many 
times  they  owed  their  success  in  recovering  lost  property  — 

^Ncw  Jersey  Revised  Statutes  of  1937,  9:18-3,  9:18-12  to  9:18-23,  and 
passim. 
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for  a  fee  —  to  a  criminal  conspiracy  with  the  thieves  with 
whom  they  shared  the  rewards. 

The  London  "bobby"  and  the  New  York  "copper'*  owe 
their  existence  to  an  attempt  to  compromise  between  the  very 
limited  jurisdiction  allowed  constables  under  the  system  which 
the  British  maintained  and  the  European  disciplined  police 
system.  They  have  broad  powers  now.  The  political  espio- 
nage and  continuous  surveillgmce  of  every  citizen  which  is  still 
characteristic  of  police  methods  in  Continental  Europe  even 
in  the  democracies,  however,  is  still  foreign  to  their  duties. 
But  crime  prevention,  at  first  chiefly  through  the  deterrent 
influence  of  the  existence  and  ubiquity  of  the  uniformed 
police  officer,  has  always  been  a  recognized  function  of  the 
modem  police  department. 

Police  and  the  Delinquent 

In  all  communities  the  "cop  on  the  beat"  or  "in  the  cruiser" 
must  play  an  import2mt  role  in  the  area,  of  juvenile  behavior. 
Originally,  the  police  officer's  job  consisted  mainly  of  deterring 
crime  by  his  presence  or  by  catching  offenders.  Once  a  person 
has''been  apprehended,  the  policeman  must  still  use  his  judg-  ' 
ment,  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  offender  should  be 
reported.  If  a  child  is  involved,  the  officer  must  decide 
whether  or  not  to  follow  through  with  a  complaint  to  the 
agency  or  agencies  in  the  community  handling  delinquents, 
whether  it  be  a  court  or  some  other  agency. 

In  this  capacity  the  police  officer  decides  whether  a  delin- 
quent act  has  been  committed  and  whether  or  not  it  is  serious 
enough  for  official  or  unofficial  handling.  In  this  role,  care 
must  be  taken  lest  the  policemen  become  too  lenient  in  over- 
looking certain  types  of  delinquency  or  too  harsh  in  using 
force  and  "strong-arm  methods"  when  attempting  to  handle 
the  juvenile  offender. 

The  police  officer,  in  his  original  job  of  apprehending  law- 
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breakers,  finds  himself  between  the  two  sharp  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  If  he  allows  the  young  offender  to  go  with  a 
warning,  he  is  likely  to  be  criticized  for  his  leniency.  If  he 
sends  the  delinquent  to  court  or  to  some  other  recognized 
agency,  he  may  be  condenmed  for  insistence  that  "a  record" 
be  made  of  the  offense.  Unfortunately,  the  police  officer, 
when  making  an  arrest  or  detaining  a  juvenile,  seldom  has 
available  the  information  upon  which  to  meike  a  sound  deci- 
sion. Usually  he  knows  litde  or  nothing  about  the  child  and 
the  total  situation  which  niay  compel  him  in  the  direction  of 
delinquent  behavior.  To  apprehend  and  report,  or  not  to 
report,  is  not  to  be  answered  with  any  degree  of  balance  unless 
more  information  than  is  now  available  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  police. 

Besides  this  function  of  maintaining  law  and  order  and  of 
apprehending  lawbreakers,  two  trends  have  been  noted  in 
police  work  throughout  the  country.  The  first  luis  been  the 
development  of  crime-prevention  bureaus  within  police 
departments  which  have  assumed  responsibility  to  do  and 
carry  on  case  work  or  a  type  of  social  service;  the  second  trend 
is  seen  in  the  sponsoring  and,  in  many  cases,  administering  of 
recreationsd  programs  and  other  group  activities  with  the 
viewpoint  of  involving  youth,  especially  those  who  might 
develop  behavior  patterns  which  would  lead  them  into  acts 
of  delinquency. 

These  two  trends  have  resulted,  in  a  large  measure,  fi:om 
the  growing  realization  on  the  part  of  the  law-enforcing  group 
that  large  numbers  of  youthful  offenders  emerge  as  adult 
criminals.  The  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  rehabilitate 
youth  through  social  work  and  supervised  recreational  activi- 
ties may  well  reflect  their  readiness  to  avail  themselves  of 
techniques  which  have  not  been  made  as  generally  accessible 
to  the  socially  underprivileged  as  people  in  the  conmiunity 
ordinarily  think  they  are  or  should  be. 
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In  view  of  this  situation,  the  police  in  some  communities 
have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  investigate  and  enter  upon 
social-service  activities  in  order  that  more  information  might 
be  obtained  on  each  child  with  the  intent  of  arriving  at  a 
better  understanding  of  the  child  and  his  environment.  The 
development  of  a  crime-prevention  bureau  within  the  police 
department  of  New  York  City,  equipped  with  investigators 
and  social  workers  as  reported  by  Additon,  and  the  Crime 
Prevention  Division  of  the  Berkeley  Police  Department  as 
reported  by  Lossing,  repre^nt  efforts  at  rehabilitation  and 
prevention  through  extensive  ceise  work  and  social  service. 

The  Crime  Prevention  Bureau  was  primarily  concerned  with 
(1)  helping  to  secure  more  adequate  socisd  treatment  for  indi- 
vidual juvenile  delinquents  and  wayward  minors,  (2)  finding  and 
removing  community  conditions  which  make  for  crime,  (3)  build- 
ing up  constructive  forces  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  (4)  devel- 
oping a  different  attitude  upon  the  part  of  youth  toward  the  law 
and  law-enforcing  agencies.^ 

The  keynote  of  such  a  plan,  which  though  much  modified 
is  still  operating  after  nearly  fifteen  years,  is  one  of  coopera- 
tion with  all  available  community  agencies  in  a  broader 
program  of  prevention  and  control,  now  with  an  accent  on 
recreational  activities. 

Inasmuch  as  the  police  department,  more  than  any  other 
agency  next  to  the  school,  comes  in  contact  with  juvenile 
offenders,  potential  and  habitual,  it  is  a  sensitive  force  in  the 
reconounending  of  children  to  child-study  agencies.  Indi- 
vidual police  officers  are  in  a  particularly  strategic  position  to 
identify  cases  needing  urgent  attention  with  whom  time  might 
well  be  spent  in  a  program  of  study  and  treatment.  If  such 
a  department  is  available,  the  policeman  solves  his  dilemma 
by  sending  any  bothersome  case  of  juvenile  behavior  to  such  a 

•Additon,  Henrietta,  "The  Crime  Prevention  Bureau  of  the  New  York 
Police  Department,"  in  Preventing  Crime  (Glueck,  Sheldon  and  Eleanor,  Editors), 
page  222.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.;  1936.  Quoted  by 
permission  of  the  publishers. 
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crime-prevention  bureau,  where  ample  consideration  is  given 
to  a  youth  in  view  of  the  total  situation  which  surrounds  him. 

At  the  same  time  many  police  departments  have  concerned 
themselves  with  the  recreational  opportunities  available  to 
youth,  especially  those  prone  to  get  into  difficulties.  Additon 
reports  that  the  poUce  in  sponsoring  or  administermg  recrea- 
tional activities  believe  that  "if  such  facilities  are  to  be  effective 
means  of  crime  prevention,  they  must  not  only  be  available 
but  children  who  are  potentially  criminal  must  be  brought  in 
touch  with  them."  With  this  in  mind,  the  same  author 
reports  that  the  police  "were  constantiy  on  the  alert  to  reach 
children  in  the  delinquent  areas  and  tie  them  up  witii  the 
proper  agencies."  ' 

In  answer  to  a  recent  questionnaire  concerning  the  activi- 
ties of  police  dep2Lrtments  in  the  recreational  field.  Pigeon 
reports  that  "31  of  32  units  answering  our  inquiry  make  a 
regulair  practice  of  referring  boys  and  girls  to  the  recreational 
agency  in  their  communities.  Sixteen  units  have  gone  further 
and  are  organizing  their  own  recreational  group."  * 

The  activities  of  the  police  departments  in  creating  such 
organizations  as  Big  Brother  Clubs,  Junior  Police,  Safety 
Patrols,  Athletic  Leagues,  and  Job  Placement  Offices  and  in 
serving  as  group  leaders  in  problem  areas  suggest  some  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  inadequacies  of  the  regular  community 
program.  The  same  is  true  of  tiieir  activities  in  tiie  field  of 
social  service  and  case  work.  Much  of  this  activity.  Pigeon 
quotes  a  chief  of  police  as  saying,  "is  all  a  definite  reflection  of 
the  fact  that  the  police  as  a  whole  do  not  feel  that  other  pre- 
ventive organizations  have  accomplished  what  they  set  out 
to  do."  ^ 

<  Op,  cH,y  page  232. 
*"  ^  Pigeon,  Helen  D.,  ''The  Role  of  the  Police  in  Grime  Prevention/'  in  Trends 
in  Crime  Treatment,  Yearbook  of  the  National  Probation  Association,  New  York, 
1939,  page  9. 

*  Op.  city  page  9. 
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Much  of  this  criticism  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
police  are  in  touch  with  young  offenders  who  are  character- 
ized as  having  no  contacts  with  organizations  offering  super- 
vised group  activities  and  whose  needs  are  not  met  by  the 
usual  agencies  foimd  in  a  given  community. 

Obviously,  police  doing  case  work  or  recreational  work  may 
be  criticized  in  terms  of  their  lack  of  training  and  lack  of 
facilities  for  this  specialized  function.  However,  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  police  today  show  an  intelligent  concern  for  the 
behavior  of  youth  and  desire  to  know  the  child  and  his  back- 
ground and  to  know  them  better.  It  is  also  significant  that 
they  feel  that  the  recreational  needs  of  those  children  withr 
whom  they  come  in  contact  are  not  met.  This  problem  might 
well  be  answered  through  closer  contact  and  cooperation  on 
the  p2u*t  of  the  police  with  other  social  agencies  dealing  with 
youth.  Such  cooperative  effort  as  has  been  demonstrated  in 
the  Passaic  Children's  Bureau,  where  the  school  and  the 
police  joined  to  make  up  a  unit  whose  mutual  concern  is  that 
of  child  study  and  treatment  through  available  community 
agencies,  especially  on  the  part  of  those  children  who  show 
strong  tendencies  tow2u*d  delinquent  behavior  patterns,  is  one 
attempt  to  solve  this  problem. 

It  is  of  great  significance  that  the  National  Probation  Asso- 
ciation in  its  1939  Tear  book  reports  that  "today  the  police  and 
the  social  agencies  are  beginning  to  meet  on  the  common 
ground  of  crime  previention  and  are  trying  to  harness  the 
strategic  position  of  the  police  to  the  knowledge  and  technique 
which  the  social  agencies  have  developed.'*  •  This  is  a 
promising  oudook  and  wholesome  point  of  view. 

Juvenile  Courts  and  Probation 

The  juvenile-court  movement  had  its  beginning  in  April, 
1899,  when  the  Illinois  legislature  enacted  a  law  authorizing 

'  Op,  eit,,  P^c  2. 
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the  establishment  of  a  special  court  intended  for  hearing  and 
disposing  of  children's  cases.  In  July,  1899,  the  same  month 
the  law  went  into  effect,  the  first  juvenile  court  met  as  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Cook  County  Circuit  Court. 

The  idea  of  a  special  children's  court  soon  spread  through- 
out the  states,  until  it  is  now  the  universal  practice  to  hear 
children's  cases  apart  from  the  usual  court  procedure.  How- 
ever, as  juvenile  courts  developed  in  various  communities  and 
states,  they  followed  somewhat  different  patterns  and  are 
found  to  be  at  different  stages  of  development,  as  is  pointed 
out  by  Nutt: 

.  .  .  there  is  no  single  mold  or  pattern  in  which  all  juvenile  courts 
are  cast.  In  the  United  States  there  arc  almost  3000  juvenile 
courts  —  in  so  far  as  legislation  creates  a  court  —  no  two  of  which 
are  exactly  alike.  In  fact,  juvenile  courts  of  this  country  represent 
all  stages  of  development.'^ 

The  objective  of  this  new  kind  of  court  was  to  save  rather 
than  to  punish  the  young  offender.  The  aim  of  such  a  court 
is  stated  as  being  that  of  ".  .  .  treating  the  child  offender,  not 
as  a  criminal  but  as  a  human  being  whose  offense  indicates 
that  he  needs  guidance  and  protection,  care  and  correction."  * 

However,  since  the  special  court  hearing  by  itself  could  do 
litde,  it  was  found  necessary  to  develop  a  program  of  coin- 
cidental study  and  treatment  which  would  operate  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  usual  court  activities.  This  need  was 
met  with  the  creation  of  the  probation  officer  with  case-study 
and  treatment  responsibilities.  In  some  places  the  court  has 
also  sought  to  develop  facilities  for  clinical  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

^  Nutt,  Alice  S.,  "The  Future  of  the  Juvenile  Court  as  a  Caae  Woik  Agency," 
in  Trends  in  Crime  TreatmeiU,  Yearbook  of  the  National  Probation  Association, 
New  York,  page  157. 

'  keinmann,  John  O.,  "Forty  Years  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Movement  in 
the  United  Sutes,"  in  Menial  Hygiene,  Vol.  XXV  (April,  1941),  p^e  257. 
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In  the  juvenile-court  setup,  the  apprehended  child  is  usually 
committed  to  a  detention  home,  to  his  parent,  or  to  some  other 
child-welfare  agency,  to  await  court  hearing.  In  the  mean- 
time the  probation  officer  makes  an  investigation.'  This 
investigation  may  consist  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  child 
himself,  his  home,  school,  and  neighborhood  adjustments, 
according  to  the  training,  experience,  and  time  available  on 
the  part  of  the  probation  officer.  The  type  of  case  work 
carried  on  by  various  probation  ofl5cers  differs  greatiy,  from 
extensive  case  histories  to  a  mere  collection  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  pau-ticular  delinquent  behavior  for  which  the 
youngster  was  sent  to  the  court. 

The  child,  on  the  appointed  day,  appears  before  the  judge 
for  a  hearing  in  the  company  of  his  parents.  This  hearing 
is  usually  somewhat  private  and  suggests  a  personal  confer- 
ence rather  than  a  formsd  court  procedure.  The  judge  may 
use  whatever  information  has  been  uncovered  in  the  social 
investigation.  Usually  he  leans  heavily  upon  the  investigat- 
ing officer  for  a  recommendation.  After  the  case  is  heard, 
the  judge  usually  does  one  of  three  things:  (1)  he  may  dis-  >L 
charge  the  child  to  the  parents  and  leave  him  to  their  super- 
vision; (2)  he  may  place  the  child  under  the  supervision  of 
the  probation  officer;  or  (3)  he  may  commit  him  to  an  insti- 
tution or  to  a  child-welfare  agency. 

In  view  of  these  lofty  and  well-intentioned  motives,  the 
court,  while  it  has  undoubtedly  made  a  contribution  in  the 
treatment  of  the  delinquent,  still  has  fallen  short  of  its  original 
high  purposes.     This  has  been  due  to  a  number  of  reasons. 
First,  juvenile  court,  although  an  improvement  on  the  type  ^     ^ 
of  adult  hearing,  still  represents  a  contact  with  the  law  and  a  |       - 
stigma  ixx  the  eyes  of  most  families.     There  is  still  consider-    ^/^ 
able  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  m2my  to  send  a  child  to  a  juvenile  . 
court  and  it  is  done  usually  as  a  last  resort,  with  the  result  that 
only  confirmed  or  habitual  delinquents  get  to  court.     Hence 
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the  value  of  the  study  and  treatment  that  might  accrue  from 
h&ndling  predelinquent  or  initially  delinquent  cases  is  lost. 

Second,  few  courts  even  today  have  full-time  judges.  The 
judges  who  do  serve,  either  full  time  or  part  time,  seldom 
have  the  professional  training  or  experience  in  the  field  of 
mental  hygiene  and  child  behavior  enabling  them  to  handle 
these  cases  from  a  causative  and  preventive  point  of  view. 
Too  often  the  judge  reverts  to  the  role  of  an  authoritatively 
robed  patriarch,  threatening  or  condemning  the  youngster 
or  his  parents.     Abbott  stresses  this  point  as  follows: 

/  It  seems  a  safe  conclusion  to  make,  on  the  basis  of  experience 

'       in  the  United  States,  that  we  should  not  continue  to  ask  a  judge 

to  decide  what  should  be  done  for  children  requiring  not  legal 

but  psychiatric  and  social  treatment.* 

Third,  the  judge  is  very  dependent  upon  the  probation 
officer.  These  officers  often  lack  the  necessary  training  in 
case  work  and  social  service.  Often  they  are  political  ap- 
pointees who  carry  tremendous  case  loads,  making  it  impos- 
sible to  conduct  any  kind  of  program  whereby  they  can  come 
to  know  the  offender  and  to  offer  him  any  kind  of  intelligent 
program  of  therapy. 

These  dealings  with  the  delinquent  which  depend  upon  the 
dual  handling  by  both  the  judge,  vested  with  authority,  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  probation  officer,  vested  with  the  case 
material,  on  the  other  offer  one  of  the  major  difficulties  in  any 
program  of  study  and  treatment  in  the  juvenile-court  setup. 

The  study  by  the  Gluecks  in  evaluating  the  results  of  the 
work  of  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court,  operating  closely  with  the 
clinical  facilities  of  the  Judge  Baker  Foimdation,  reports  that 
"...  thus  far  the  measurable  results  of  clinical  and  juvenile- 
court  effort  as  exemplified  by  the  Boston  situation  herein 
analyzed  are  highly  disappointing.  .  .  ."  *®    This  report  is 

*  Abbott,  Grace,  The  Child  and  the  StaU,  page  338.  Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press;  1938. 

^  One  Thousand  Juvenile  Delinquents^  page  284. 
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most  discouraging  in  view  of  the  excellent  diagnostic  and 
treatment  facilities  which  presumably  were  available  through 
this  union  of  court  and  clinic. 

The  executives  of  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation,  Dr.  Healy 
and  Dr.  Bronner,  have  questioned  whether  the  Gluecks  have 
reached  the  core  of  this  situation,  pointing  out  in  their  publi- 
cation, Treatment  and  What  Happened  Afterward,  that  relatively 
few  of  the' children  considered  in  the  Gluecks'  study  had  the 
full  benefit  of  clinic  study,  and  even  fewer  had  intensive  clinic 
treatment.^*  Their  own  findings,  moreover,  are  much  less 
discouraging.  Healy  and  Bronner  rightfully  point  out  that  a  « 
large  proportion  of  the  clinic  cases  are  received  through 
agencies  other  than  the  juvenile  court  but  that  m2uiy  of  the 
non-court  cases  have  histories  of  serious  misconduct  as  grave 
and  as  complex  as  those  received  from  the  courts. 

This  fact  may  be  cited  to  suggest  die  premise  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  chapter,  that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
many  individuals  who  work  with  children  to  associate  even 
with  the  juvenile  court  some  of  the  criminal-court  stigma 
previously  attached  to  the  prosecution  of  child  offenders. 
Hence  there  is  reluctance  to  utilize  the  resources  of  the  court 
until  delinquency  is  far  advanced. 

The  juvenile  court  serves  a  real  function  in  the  conununity. 
It  has  not,  however,  demonstrated  any  superiority  in  the  field 
of  case  study  and  treatment  when  working  by  itself  or  in 
cooperation  with  clinical  facilities  which  has  not  been  matched 
or  improved  up>on  by  agencies  working  through  channels 
other  than  those  of  the  police  and  the  juridic  agency.  Nutt 
has  suggested  that  the  juvenile  court  may  find  its  place  not  as 
the  central  agency  in  a  community  for  the  handling  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  but  as  a  judiciary  agency  which  functions  in 
a  more  limited  field  and  depends  upon  other  youth  agencies 
better  equipped  to  study  and  treat  the  child  with  bad  behavior. 

"  op.  cit.y  Boston:  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center;   1939. 
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The  Role  of  Probation  Enlarged 

Juvenile  courts  have  themselves  realized  that  they  were  not 
reaching  all  the  children  who  may  need  protective  guidance. 
The  suggestion  has  been  made  by  the  Gluecks  that  the  court 
extend  its  jurisdiction  through  the  probation  officer  to  the 
predelinquent  by  "extension  of  the  court  into  the  community, 
to  receive  complaints  and  referrals  informally,  to  supervise 
and  seek  adjustments."  ^^  Nelson  reports  such  attempts  in 
Brockton,  Massachusetts,  and  claims  certain  outcomes  not 
obtained  where  only  regular  juvenile-court  hearings  were 
held.^^  That  the  juvenile  court  is  the  agency  best  suited  to 
accomplish  this  is  not  admitted  by  many  in  the  field  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  The  existence  of  other  agencies  dealing  with 
youth,  such  as  the  schools,  which  are  better  equipped  and 
staffed  and  more  intimately  in  touch  with  the  delinquent  or 
the  predelinquent,  his  home,  parents,  and  neighborhood, 
suggests  a  place  through  which  a  strategic  and  more  profitable 
attack  may  be  launched,  as  will  be  expanded  in  this  study. 

In  view  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  usual  probationary  treat- 
ment programs,  a  promising  adaptation  involving  "a  group 
clinic"  study- treatment  technique  has  been  developed  by  the 
Citizenship  Training  Department  of  the  Boston  Juvenile 
Court.  This  new  progr2un  has  been  described  by  Gardner 
and  WoUan  as  having  a  threefold  purpose:  (1)  continued 
study  of  the  delinquent,  utilizing  individual  and  group  experi- 
ences in  order  to  determine  the  seriousness  of  the  boy's  prob- 
lem; (2)  preparation  for  a  program  of  rehabilitation,  using 
available  social  agencies  in  the  community;  (3)  treatment 
through  an  intelligent  program  of  probation,  utilizing  the 
most  promising  experiences  in  the  community.  Weekly  inter- 
views, observations  of  the  delinquent  during  his  participation 

"  One  Thousand  Juoenile  Delinquents,  page  284. 

^'  Prevailing  Factors  in  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Brockton^  Massachusetts,  Unpub- 
lished Masters  Thesis.     Boston:  Boston  University;  1937. 
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in  games  and  gymnasium  exercises,  and  classroom  discussions 
of  problems  pertaining  to  boys  and  useful  citizenship  make  up 
a  large  part  of  this  study-treatment  program.  Such  a  pro- 
gram of  group  therapy,  together  with  individual  treatment 
and  appraisal  of  delinquents,  offers  to  the  court  a  most 
promising  adaptation  in  its  probation  program.  All  delin- 
quents between  the  ages  13-17  who  appear  before  the  Boston 
Juvenile  Court  and  who  are  placed  upon  probation  are  given 
this  opportunity  for  reorientation  and  rehabilitation.^^  Other 
courts  could  improve  their  juvenile  programs  by  making 
similar  adaptations. 

iNSTmmoNAL  Treatment  of  Juveniles 

Until  1 824,  when  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge  set  up  a 
separate  institution  for  the  detention  of  juvenile  offenders, 
juveniles  and  adults  were  treated  in  much  the  identical  man- 
ner when  arrested.  Progress  was  slow  until  1847,  but  the 
establishment  of  the  first  State  Reform  School  for  Boys  in 
that  year  in  Massachusetts  was  soon  followed  by  similar 
institutions  for  boys  as  well  as  girls  in  most  other  states. 

Jails  as  places  for  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders  and 
adults  have  been  subjected  to  considerable  condemnation. 
Much  of  this  has  been  self-directed  by  the  very  people  who 
run  these  institutions.  The  American  Prison  Association, 
through  its  Standing  Conmiittee  on  Jails,  presented  in  its 
report  the  following  point  of  view: 

The  jails  are  literally  full  of  large  groups  of  people  that  common 
sense  dictates  should  not  be  there,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
good  purpose  is  served  either  them  or  society  by  sentencing  them 
tojail." 


^^  Wollan,  K.  I.,  and  Gardner,  George  £.,  ''A  Group  Clinic  Approach  to 
Delinquency,"  in  Mental  HygUne,  Vol.  22  (October,  1938),  pages  567-584. 

^'  DeVine,  Russell  B.,  Ths  American  Jail,  page  9.  Report  of  the  Standing 
Ck>mmittee  on  Jails  of  the  American  Prison  Association.  New  York:  American 
Prison  Association;  1927. 
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Juveniles  and  insane  persons  compose  other  important  groups 
of  jail  inmates,  who  should  never,  except  in  cases  of  serious  emer- 
gency or  necessity,  be  sent  to  jail. 

The  inefFectual  nature  of  this  institution  is  strongly  pointed 
out  as  follows: 

The  enormous  and  ever-increasing  population  of  the  jails,  and 
the  extent  to  which  recidivism  or  repeating  prevails  in  this  country 
(estimated  at  60  per  cent),  proves  conclusively  that  people  do  not 
fear  jail  sentences  and  are  not  restrained  by  such.^* 

The  many  studies  conducted  by  the  Gluecks  in  regard  to  the 
post-institutional  or  post-treatment  adjustments  of  male  and 
female  adults  and  juveniles  indicate  that  many  former  inmates 
of  prisons  and  juvenile  institutions  tend  to  revert  to  undesirable 
patterns  of  behavior  characteristic  of  them  prior  to  commit- 
ment. The  criticism  is  also  applied  to  training  schools  espe- 
cially organized  to  treat  delinquent  children. 

Of  particular  pertinence  is  the  follow-up  study  of  Bowler 
and  Bloodgood,  in  which  751  boys  who  had  received  treat- 
ment in  five  state  institutions,  selected  on  the  basis  of  "varying 
standards  of  care  and  training  given  by  such  institutions 
throughout  the  country,''  were  checked.  This  investigation 
[revealed  that  77  per  cent  of  the  boys  had  not  been  able  to 
[use  any  knowledge  or  skill  acquired  in  the  institution  when 
making  a  vocational  adjustment.  Twenty-five  per  cent  were 
returned  for  breaking  parole  soon  after  their  release.  Sixty- 
six  per  cent  were  found  to  have  one  or  more  recorded  arrests 
within  the  period  studied,  and  58  per  cent  of  the  group  had 
been  convicted.  Forty-two  per  cent  of  683  boys  studied  were 
subsequentiy  returned  to  one  or  more  correctional  or  penal 
institutions.  Very  littie  difference  was  found  between  "pro- 
gressive" and  "backward"  institutions  in  results  obtsdned.^^ 

^*  Op,  cit,,  page  12. 

^Institutional  Treatment  of  Delinquent  BqySy  page  12.  Washington:  United 
States  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  230;  1936. 
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A  summary  evaluation  of  the  community  adjustments  based 
upon  a  combined  rating  for  specific  adjustments  revealed 
35  per  cent  as  unsuccessful,  33  per  cent  as  doubtful,  and  32  per 
cent  as  generally  successful.  A  study  of  the  differences 
between  boys  representing  varied  institutional  treatment 
revealed  only  very  slight  differences  which  were  of  question- 
able significsuice.  In  general,  this  survey  gives  a  rather  dis- 
couraging picture  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  form  of  "correc- 
tional treatment." 

Institutionsd  placement  offers  a  comprehensive  twenty- 
four-hour  program  wherein  intensive  treatment  under  con- 
trolled conditions  may  be  provided.  The  type  of  treatment 
received  by  a  particular  individual  ciits  across  all  areas  of 
human  adjustment  and  is  usually  based  upon  a  thorough  study 
and  analysis  of  the  individual  and  of  his  background  and 
needs.  While  the  institution  has  the  advantage  of  providing 
a  total  environment,  the  average  stay  at  most  schools,  about 
18  months,  provides  a  relatively  short  period  of  training  when 
the  juvenile  is  considered  in  the  light  of  the  preceding  ye2U*s  of 
early  training  much  of  which  must  be  "unlearned." 

The  fact  that  most  institutions  have  little  control  over  the 
selection  of  the  type  of  youngster  who  is  to  enter  and  receive 
treatment  presents  a  real  hardship.  This  lack  of  under- 
standing as  to  the  type  of  delinquent  who  should  be  referred 
reflects  confusion  and  lack  of  appreciation  as  to  what  these 
agencies  can  or  cannot  do.  Some  judges,  for  example,  com- 
mit a  child  to  such  an  institution  only  when  habitual  behavior 
has  left  no  other  alternative;  other  judges  commit  initial 
offenders;  and  still  others  commit  only  in  accordance  with 
the  type  of  offense  when  considered  against  other  factors. 
However,  in  almost  no  case  is  the  institution  consulted  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  wants  the  offender  or  whether  or  not  it  can 
offer  the  child  anything  of  a  constructive  nature.  Although 
the  number  of  cases  referred  to  these  institutions  annually  is 
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high,  it  represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  number  appre- 
hended. Hence  only  a  select  group  can  be  accommodated. 
A  study  of  the  types  of  offenders  who  can  best  profit  from 
institutional  training  is  necessary,  if  these  agencies  are  to 
clarify  the  purposes  for  which  they  exist  with  the  hope  of 
making  for  more  effective  treatment. 

In  New  Jersey,  an  interesting  experiment  in  this  connection 
has  been  undertaken.  Juvenile-court  judges  have  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  delinquent  boys  and  girls  to  institutions  for 
classification  and  study.  The  institutions  make  psychiatric, 
psychological,  and  other  examinations  of  the  delinquents  in  a 
controlled  environment,  observing  them  closely  for  several 
weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  report  is  filed  with  the  judge, 
suggesting  the  type  of  correctional  treatment,  institutional 
care,  probation,  foster-home  placement,  etc.,  to  which  the  child 
is  most  likely  to  respond.  In  the  last  few  yeairs  the  two  state 
institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents  have  received  nearly  one 
third  of  the  children  committed  to  their  care  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  recommendation  that  institutional  care  is  needed. 

In  an  effort  to  aid  the  individual  in  making  a  gradual  and 
wholesome  adjustment  upon  his  return  to  the  community,  the 
institution  provides  assistance  through  parole  officers  who 
endeavor  to  maintain  a  close  contact  with  the  boy  or  the  girl. 
The  tendency  of  a  large  number  of  treated  delinquents  to 
revert  to  undesirable  patterns  of  behavior  is  undoubtedly  due, 
in  l2irge  measure,  to  the  return  of  the  individual  to  the  same 
family,  neighborhood,  and  school  factors  which  were  operative 
prior  to  commitment.  A  more  frequent  use  of  foster-home 
placement,  especially  where  environmental  factors  cannot  be 
improved  in  the  child's  own  home  situation,  is  suggested  as 
more  promising  for  wholesome  adjustment.  But  this  requires 
skillful  handling,  as  even  the  rejected,  frustrated  child  has  a 
family  loyalty  which  cannot  lightiy  be  disregarded  and  which 
impels  him  to  rebel  against  foster-home  placement. 
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The  values  of  segregation  and  treatment  in  institutions 
which  might  accrue  to  either  the  community  or  the  individual 
merit  serious  consideration  in  the  light  of  recent  research. 
Likewise  the  degree  to  which  institutions  can  expect  to 
develop,  in  a  limited  environment,  the  type  of  youngster  who 
will  make  adequate  adjustments  in  the  everyday  living  that 
goes  on  in  the  community  must  also  be  thought  through  care- 
fully. There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  institutional  place- 
ment in  the  long  run  neither  protects  society  nor  changes  the 
individual  who  is  committed  for  punishment  or  training. 
Programs  of  institutional  training  are  expensive.  In  most 
cases  they  do  not  solve  the  problem  in  that  they  cannot  touch 
certain  predisposing  factors  in  the  fanuly,  neighborhood,  and 
school  situations  which  have  been  found  to  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  delinquency.  That  they  cissist  many  in- 
dividuals in  one  way  or  another  cannot  be  denied.  They 
will  always  serve  a  unique  purpose  in  affording  a  convenient 
environment  for  those  juveniles  who  apparently  cannot  be 
tciken  care  of  in  any  other  way. 

Relationship  to  Passaic  Plan 

There  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  methods  by  which  police, 
juvenile  courts,  and  juvenile  institutions  are  improving  their 
services  to  delinquent  children  and  to  the  community  which 
conflicts  with  the  Passaic  plan.  The  Pass2dc  plan  requires 
the  cooperation  and  collaboration  of  a  police  department 
which  believes  wholeheartedly  in  the  principles  which  pro- 
gressive law-enforcement  departments  consider  to  be  most 
effective  in  preventing  and  controlling  delinquency.  The 
sole  difference  between  the  Passaic  plan  and  other  plans  in 
which  police  departments  are  endeavoring  to  provide  pre- 
ventive services  and  social  guidance  to  delinquents  lies  in  the 
administrative  interlocking  of  the  police  department  and  the 
school  system's  services  to  delinquent  children. 
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The  "cop  on  the  beat"  is  expected  to  do  just  what  he  is 
expected  to  do  in  any  city  where  there  is  a  special  police  unit 
to  handle  juvenile-delinquency  problems.  The  more  thor- 
oughly he  and  the  radio  police  in  the  "prowl  car"  do  their 
work,  the  more  effective  will  the  work  of  the  Bureau  become. 

Simileu*  comments  can  be  made  with  respect  to  the  juvenile 
court  and  its  related  facilities,  the  detention  home  and  the 
probation  dep2u*tment.  The  more  certain  an  agency  such 
as  the  Bureau  can  be  that  it  is  served  by  a  juvenile  court 
meeting  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  standards  laid  down  in 
the  National  Probation  Association's  "Model  Juvenile  Court 
Act,"  the  more  certain  will  it  be  that  the  children  who  need 
authoritarian  support  will  have  the  kind  of  care  and  discipline 
they  require.  Conversely,  the  good  juvenile  court  will  be 
grateful  and  appreciative  of  the  efforts  being  made  by  such  an 
agency  as  the  Bureau  in  sifting  out  those  cases  in  which  there 
is  no  legal  problem  to  adjudicate. 

Since  the  work  of  the  Bureau  frequently  discloses  need  for 
institutional  ceire  of  a  personalized  type,  it  is  likewise  essential 
that  there  be  available  to  the  child-study  agency  institutions 
capable  of  rendering  service  of  a  highly  individualized  nature. 
Often,  too,  such  an  agency  as  the  Bureau  would  find  it  profit- 
able to  obtain  more  readily  the  benefits  of  intensive  study  in  a 
controlled  environment  such  as  the  New  Jersey  institutions 
are  now  providing.  Some  advantages,  however,  might  be 
found  in  the  operation  of  a  special  "child-study  institute" 
apart  from  the  training  schools  for  the  treatment  and  training 
of  delinquent  children.  It  is  understood  that  plans  for  such 
an  institute  may  form  part  of  the  postwar  public  works  pro- 
gram of  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

The  development  of  modem  law-enforcement  and  correc- 
tional programs  as  discussed  in  this  chapter  would  tend  to 
reinforce  and  to  strengthen  the  efforts  of  agencies  like  the 
Passaic  Children's  Bureau  and  should  be  encouraged  in  any 
effort  to  utilize  Passaic's  experience  in  other  communities. 
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S  A  COROLLARY  to  the  abandonment  of  the  legal 
principle  that  "punishment  must  be  fitted  to  the  crime/'  es- 
pecially in  the  handling  of  delinquent  children,  there  seems  to 
be  a  trend  away  from  relismce  upon  the  traditional  agencies 
of  law  enforcement  and  correction  and  a  looking  toward  the 
use  of  facilities  which  are  primarily  social  service  and  clinical 
in  nature.  This  trend,  marked  by  the  introduction  of  varia- 
tions of  these  delinquency-control  programs,  some  originating 
with  or  working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  schools,  others 
sponsored  by  welfare  or  recreational  agencies,  reflects  a  grow- 
ing conviction  on  the  part  of  many  as  to  the  inadequacies  of 
older  methods  and  reveals  a  wholesome  search  and  experi- 
mentation for  newer  and  more  scientific  attempts  to  under- 
stand delinquent  and  predelinquent  behavior  and  to  do 
something  about  it. 

A  brief  discussion  of  some  typical  methods  by  which  delin- 
quency has  been  attacked  elsewhere  is  presented  in  this  chap- 
ter. This  discussion  does  not  intend  to  give  an  exhaustive 
and  detailed  account  of  all  plans  which  have  been  used;  it 
does  intend  to  review  briefly  a  fair  sample  of  some  of  the  better- 
known  methods,  with  the  viewpoint  of  noting  certain  trends 
in  dealing  with  the  delinquent  child  which  are  apparent  today. 
In  so  doing,  an  attempt  is  made  to  evaluate  the  applicability 

of  these  methods  to  the  Passaic  situation. 
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Handling  the  Problem  through  the  Schools 

National  surveys  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  schools  to 
cope  with  the  delinquency  problem  reveal  four  general 
modes  of  attack.  These  four  forms  include  (1)  the  individual 
Child  Guidance  Bureau  approach  typical  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York  City;  (2)  the  group  guidance  pn^am 
attack  best  illustrated  by  the  schools  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island;  (3)  the  experimented  or  special  school  attempts  as 
developed  by  Stullken  in  Chicago;  and  (4)  the  community 
school  plan,  best  typified  by  the  Public  School  181  program  in 
New  York  City.  Each  of  these  plans  will  be  discussed  briefly. 
A  fifth  plan,  the  combined  school-police  attack  best  illustrated 
by  the  original  plan  of  the  Bureau  of  Special  Service  in  Jersey 
City,  is  discussed  at  length  in  another  chapter  (pages  223-232) 
in  view  of  its  similarity  to  the  Passaic  Children's  Bureau  and 
because  of  its  efforts  to  'integrate  many  different  approaches 
to  delinquency  control 

Plan  1:  School  and  CoMMtiNrrv  Child-Gutoance 
Bureaus  —  An  Indivtoual  Approach 

Child-g^dance  clinics  originally  came  into  being  as  a 
si>ecial  diagnostic  service  offered  to  the  juvenile  court.  More 
recently  the  services  of  the  clinics  have  included  responsibility 
for  treatment  as  well  as  diagnosis.  The  clinical  approach 
to  the  study  and  treatment  of  behavior  problems  offers  con- 
siderable promise  in  assisting  children  to  more  wholesome 
daily  living. 

Although,  in  internal  organization,  the  school-guidance 
clinics  and  the  so-called  community  clinics  are  much  alike, 
the  former  are  supported  out  of  school  funds  and  are  respon- 
sible to  the  board  of  education  working  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  school  system;  the  latter  are  usually  supported  by  state, 
county,  or  local  funds  and,  as  community  clinics,  may  be 
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housed  in  the  local  hospital,  courthouse,  public  welfare  depart- 
ment, school,  or  private  sponsoring  agencies. 

In  most  clinics  the  persopnel  includes  the  psychiatrist, 
who  usually  heads  the  unit,  assisted  by  one  or  more  psycholo- 
gists, psychiatric  social  workers  or  \dsiting  teachers,  and  a 
secretarial  staff.  The  New  York  City  Bureau  of  Child  Guid- 
ance and  the  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance 
are  composed  of  such  units  and  are  sponsored  by  the  boards 
of  education.  The  purposes  of  the  clinic  in  the  New  York 
schools  are  stated  as  follows: 

The  program  of  the  Bureau  is  threefold:    (1)  The  Clinical  or 
Child  Study,   (2)  The  Educational,  and  (3)  The  Community  /\ 
Activities.^  / 

As  reported  by  O'Brien,  the  clinics  study  and  treat  children 
who  have  been  referred  by  teacher  and  principal  for  some 
academic,  social,  or  personality  problem.  Through  the  edu- 
cational program  an  attempt  is  made  to  carry  on  a  service- 
training  program  to  acquaint  teachers  with  a  mental-hygiene 
point  of  view  and  to  build  a  common  philosophy  of  education 
centered  around  the  individual  pupil.  The  community 
program  grows  out  of  the  concept  that  the  schools  are  a  com- 
munity agency,  cooperating  with  other  agencies  for  the  good 
of  the  pupil  and  the  neighborhood/* 

A  similsu*  school  clinic  program  found  in  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey, is  maint2uned  by  the  board  of  education  and  "offers  such 
special  clinical  aid  to  the  personality  development  of  the  child 
with  the  conmiunity's  chief. agency  for  guiding  the  child's 
development:   the  publicschools."^ 

Following  this  same  pattern  of  threefold  service,  including 
psychiatric,  psychological,  and  socisd  assistance,  many  com- 

1  O'Brien,  Frank  J.,  "The  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  City  of  New  York,"  in  Understanding  the  ChUdy  Vol.  VII,  No.  4,  page  4. 

'  Robinson,  Bruce,  "Bureau  of  Child  Guidance,  Newark  Public  Schools," 
in  Understanding  the  Child,  Vol.  VII,  No.  3,  page  6. 
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munity  clinics  have  been  organized  which  operate  in  close 
cooperation  with  all  community  agencies,  including  the 
schools.  Examples  of  such  clinics  are  found  in  Essex  County, 
New  Jersey,  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  in  such  state- 
sponsored  community  clinics  as  those  conducted  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Department  of  Mentad  Hygiene  and  the  New 
Jersey  State  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies. 

In  spite  of  the  implications  of  research  as  suggested  by  the 
Gluecks,  when  studying  the  thousand  juveniles  handled  by 
the  Boston  Police  Court  and  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation, 
there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  clinical  approach,  espe- 
cially when  closely  integrated  with  the  school  and  home,  can 
be  a  most  effective  force  in  the  training  of  children.  Cantor 
reports: 

Undoubtedly  these  clinics  are  of  value.  For  example,  the 
clinic  in  the  schools  of  Berkeley,  California,  made  a  study  of  a 
two-year  period  which  showed  that  problem  children  who  were 
treated  in  school  clinics  improved,  whereas  some  maladjusted 
children  who  were  not  treated  showed  little  improvement  in  their 
general  behavior.  The  evaluation  of  the  work  done  by  the 
child-guidance  clinics  throughout  the  country  seems  to  show  that 
approximately  one  third  of  all  cases  make  satisfactory  adjust- 
ments.* 

Plan  2:  Organized  ScHOOL-GumANCE  Programs  — 

A  Group  Approach 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  many  schools  have  at- 
tempted to  develop  individual  and  group  guidance  programs 
^  in  an  efibrt  to  make  the  schools  come  to  grips  with  vital  prob- 

lems affecting  the  pupil's  life  and  behavior.  These  guidance 
programs  provide  an  organized  and  systematized  service 
which  has  been  set  up  to  aid  all  pupils  in  making  adjustments 
to  various  types  of  problems  and  situations  which  they  face 

'  Cantor,  Nathaniel,  ^'Organized  Efforts  in  Grime  Prevention,"  in  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  217,  page  158. 
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now,  and  may  face  in  the  future.  These  programs  usually 
have  a  threefold  purpose:  (1)  a  better  understanding  of  the 
pupil  on  the  part  of  himself  as  well  as  the  teacher,  (2)  a  better 
understanding  of  the  life  adjustments  which  the  pupil  must 
make  now  and  in  the  future,  and  (3)  an  adjustment  of  one  and 
two  with  the  result  that  the  pupil  is  able  to  live  a  happier  and 
more  useful  life  and  to  meet  most  of  the  problems  he  encoun- 
ters. When  the  adjustment  to  be  made  is  occupational,  the 
guidance  may  be  called  vocational;  if  the  adjustment  has  to 
do  with  getting  along  with  others,  the  guidance  may  be  called 
social  or  personal;  etc. 

These  guidance  programs  are  characterized  by  the  existence 
of  such  techniques  as  home  rooms,  counselors,  cumulative 
records,  testing  programs,  occupational  classes,  placement,  and 
the  services  of  specialists  such  as  psychologists,  guidance  direc- 
tors, psychiatrists,  visiting  teachers,  and  curriculum  experts. 

Many  guidance  experts  have  the  conviction  that  schools 
do  not  know  and  do  not  seem  to  care  about  the  actual  every- 
day problems  of  living  which  pupils  face.  Brewer  presents 
this  point  of  view  as  follows: 

Some  writers,  particularly  on  college  education,  seem  to 
assume  that  learning  to  live  is  so  elementary  a  matter  that  it  may 
safely  be  neglected  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Yet 
a  good  case  might  be  made  for  the  position  that  nothing  requires 
so  much  thought  and  scholarship  as  does  living;  indeed,  that 
thought  and  scholarship  exist  for  no  other  purpose. 

"How  to  live,"  if  it  is  ever  to  be  learned,  must  be  rescued  from 
the  level  of  the  radio  talk,  the  columnist,  and  the  Sunday  supple- 
ment, and  placed  on  a  level  equal  to  that  of  trigonometry,  French, 
and  geography,  with  trained  teachers,  textbooks,  periodiceds, 
national  commissions,  and  adequate  attention  by  teachers' 
colleges.  What  the  sterile  curriculum  has  never  done,  the 
curriculum  of  living  may  perhaps  accomplish.* 

*  Brewer,  John  M.,  Education  as  Guidance,  pages  1-2.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company;   1938.     Quoted  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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To  the  extent  that  schools  can  determine  what  these  prob- 
lems are  and  give  youth  assistance  and  skill  in  meeting  them, 
only  to  this  extent  are  they  truly  educative.  In  other  words, 
^  the  criticism  is  made  that  schools  are  altogether  verbal  and 

academic  and  are  only  remotely  connected  with  real  life  and 
behavior. 

A  similar  point  of  view  is  presented  in  the  Regents'  Inquiry 
in  the  schools  of  New  York: 

New  York  schools  are  good,  but  they  are  turning  out  a  vast 
number  of  boys  and  girls  each  year  who  are  not  ready  for  adult 
life.  They  have  no  idea  of  what  work  means,  what  opportunides 
there  are,  how  to  look  for  work,  or  how  to  work  if  and  when  they 
get  a  job.  They  do  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  their  own  bodies 
and  minds.  Few  have  implanted  in  them  any  seeds  of  inner  life 
and  growth  and  skill  in  working  with  others  or  any  protection 
against  mob  hysteria,  propaganda,  shallow  prejudice,  or  economic 
gold  bricks.^ 

The  New  York  schools  are  not  schools  which  are  below 
the  average  in  the  country.  Probably  they  are  representative 
of  the  better  schools.  What  is  true  of  them  is  probably  equally 
true,  if  not  more  so,  of  the  general  run  of  schools  in  the  country 
at  large. 

In  a  May,  1940,  article  which  appeared  in  Fortune  magazine, 
entided  "A  Youth  Movement  or  Youth  Problem,"  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion  is  presented: 

The  basic  weakness  is  obviously  an  educational  system  that 
does  not  prepare  youth  to  meet  the  problem  of  living  in  the 
modem  individual  economy  of  the  United  States.* 

To  the  extent  that  the  school,  in  and  through  its  organized 
guidance  program,  defines  its  aims  and  objectives  in  terms  of 
everyday  problems  of  living  and  behavior,  especially  through 
a  reorganization  of  its  curriculum,  it  can  expect  to  become  a 
vital  force  in  shaping  the  behavior  of  all  children. 

*»  Roflccrance,  F.  C,  "Prcsent-Day  Challenge  to  Guidance,"  in  N.  E,  A,  Btd- 
Utin:  Department  of  Secondary  School  Principals^  page  15. 

•  "Youth,"  in  Fortune,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  5  (May,  1940),  page  102. 
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Plan  3:  Laboratory  and  Special  Schools 

Another'  type  of  school  effort  in  understanding  and  read- 
justing the  atypical  child  to  the  problems  of  everyday  living 
has  been  widely  publicized  by  Stullken.  The  Montefiore 
School  for  Problem  Boys  was  established  in  Chicago  in  Sep- 
tember, 1939. 

It  y/as  designed  for  those  who  need  special  attention  educa- 
tionally, psychologically,  and  mentally.  It  is  for  boys  who  have 
been  unable  to  get  along  in  the  regular  schools,  for  those  who 
need  special  methods,  and  for  those  who  have  interests  and  apti- 
tudes  that  need  to  be  discovered  and  developed  J 

More  than  half  of  the  boys  sent  to  the  Montefiore  School 
are  habitual  truants,  a  third  are  misbehavior  problems,  and 
the  rest  are  referred  because  of  more  serious  problems  of  mal- 
adjustment. Boys  are  referred  by  teachers  and  principals. 
The  school  is  maintained  on  a  12-month  schedule  and  operates 
on  a  day-school  bcisis. 

This  special  school  setup  provides  excellent  facilities  for  ^ 
physical,  mental,  and  emotional  study  and  treatment.  The 
curriculum  is  flexible  and  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
largest  portion  is  devoted  to  shop  and  laboratory  classes,  a 
part  is  given  over  to  academic  work,  and  the  rest  of  the  time, 
about  an  eighth,  is  spent  in  recreational  group  work. 

The  school  is  typical  of  a  laboratory  setup  in  which  pupils 
are  studied  and  treated  in  relation  to  the  various  factors  which 
seem  to  compel  their  behavior.  Pupils  are  carefully  tested 
and  placed  in  homogeneous  groups,  unlike  the  formal  grade 
placements  found  in  the  ordinary  school.  Youngsters  in  the 
special  school  would  range  from  Grades  4  through  10. 

^  Stullken,  Edward,  "The  Education  of  the  Socially  Handicapped  at  the 
Montefiore  School,"  in  Education  of  the  Handicapped,  Vol.  II,  page  387  (Framp- 
ton,  M.  £.,  and  Rowell,  Hugh  G.,  Editors).  Yonkers,  New  York:  World 
Book  Company;  1940. 
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Stullken,  in  evaluating  his  efforts,  writes: 

The  results  obtained  in  the  special  schools  of  Chicago  have 
justified  their  existence.  The  attendance  has  been  over  90  per 
cent,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  60  per  cent  of  the  boys  were  habitual 
truants  before  being  sent  there  and  averaged  only  52  per  cent  in 
attendance  in  the  regular  schools  before  coming  to  the  special 
school.  Over  80  per  cent  of  those  returned  to  regular  schools  have 
made  good,  less  than  20  per  cent  of  all  boys  enrolled  have  had  to 
be  taken  to  the  juvenile  court,  and  many  boys  have  been  saved 
firom  a  court  experience  or  an  institutional  experience  in  the  years 
that  the  schools  have  been  in  operation.  In  this  time  over  1000 
boys  have  been  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  and  have  left 
school  or  entered  the  high  school  department  of  the  school  with  a 
feeling  of  success  rather  than  a  sense  of  failure;  and  this  feeling 
of  satisfaction  is  an  important  item  when  working  with  a  problem 
child.* 

The  question  of  stigma  usually  attached  to  special  schools 
and  classes  is  reported  as  nonexistent  in  the  Chicago  schools 
by  virtue  of  the  successfully  functioning  program. 

Dean  reports  the  establishment  of  a  similar  laboratory 
school  and  the  development  of  a  program  under  progressive 
leadership,  with  considerable  freedom  for  experimentation.* 
Starting  with  a  select  group  of  teachers  and  placing  emphasis 
on  a  teacher-philosophy  based  on  psychologicad  and  psychi- 
atric lines,  the  author  developed  a  staff  permeated  with  the 
mental-hygiene  point  of  view  which  was  applied  to  adjust- 
ment cases  in  the  building. 

Here  the  school  population  consisted  not  only  of  "academic 
misfits  2md  problem  cases"  but  also  of  normcd  children.  Be- 
ginning with  an  adequate  testing  program  aimed  at  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  total  personality,  the  program  was 
adapted  to  the  individual  needs  of  each  pupil.  At  the  same 
time,  special  services  of  the  school  doctor,  nurse,  and  psycholo- 

•  Op.  ciL,  page  391. 

*Dean,  Dawson  F.,  "A  Laboratory  School  for  the  Socially  Handicapped 
Child,"  in  Education  of  the  Handicapped,  Vol.  II,  pages  398-403. 
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gist  were  available  for  continual  study  and  treatment  con- 
ducted in  close  cooperation  with  the  teacher. 

The  program  reported  by  Dean  seems  to  approach  the 
regular  school  picture  in  that  it  included  many  normal  young- 
sters who  resided  in  the  school  district  in  which  the  laboratory 
school  was  located.  However,  both  schools  were  only  "spe- 
cial" because  they  carried  out  practices  which  were  based 
upon  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  individual,  followed 
by  an  attempt  at  providing  a  flexible  program  based  upon 
this  study  of  need.  Both  programs  utilized  the  assistance  of 
specialists  and  were  tied  up  with  the  homes  and  outside  agen- 
cies. Segregation  marked  the  Montefiore  setup,  and  only 
to  a  limited  degree  the  Dean  experiment.  All  the  desirable 
practices  found  in  both  school  programs  might  well  be  under- 
taken throughout  every  school  system,  given  the  assistance  of 
certain  experts.  The  marked  change  appears  in  the  teacher's 
oudook  and  concept  of  her  job,  together  with  a  better  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  implications  of  recent  research 
in  the  field  of  child  development  and  growth.  The  school 
system  that  can  do  this,  not  in  one  or  two  schools  but  in  all 
schools,  will  make  the  real  contribution  in  combating  the 
problem  of  delinquency  on  a  community- wide  basis.  Such  an 
attempt  is  planned  through  extensive  teacher-education  in 
the  Passaic  schools,  using  the  Children's  Bureau  as  the  central 
agency  providing  expert  help  and  assistance. 

Plan  4:  CoMMUNrrY  Schools 

One  of  the  most  promising  approaches  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  individual  child  and  his  home  and  community, 
with  the  result  that  the  school  becomes  a  more  effective  agency 
in  shaping  the  behavior  of  its  pupils,  is  to  be  found  in  the  com- 
munity school  program  of  Public  School  181,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  as  developed  by  Nathan  Peyser. 

This  program  set  up  for  its  objective:  "The  provision  of  an 
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,  integrated  education  for  the  children  of  an  urban  neighbor- 
hood, through  the  mobilization  of  all  the  educational  forces 
of  the  community  in  which  the  school  is  located."  ^®  The 
author  strongly  feels  that  "if  crime  prevention  is  to  be  effective, 
we  need  a  program  that  will  carry  forth  intelligentiy,  coura- 
geously, and  persistendy  into  the  total  life  situation  of  our 
children,  into  the  24-hour  environment,  embracing  not  alone 
the  school  but  also  the  home."  " 

Using  the  school  as  the  hub  of  the  community  Uving,  a 
Mothers'  League  was  set  up  which  was  followed  by  a  Men's 
League.  These  groups  later  joined  to  form  the  Flatbush 
Community  League.  The  community  school  program  was 
carried  on  by  committees  composed  of  members  of  the  League, 
which  recognized  community  agencies  had  been  invited  to 
join.  These  committees  stimulated  activities  in  the  area, 
such  as  housing,  child  health,  recreation,  nursery  schools, 
2uid  adult  education.  The  help  of  all  those  living  and  working 
in  the  neighborhood  was  obtained  in  the  League's  activities. 

The  League  met  in  the  school,  which  served  as  the  head- 
quarters. The  school  itself  was  opened  on  a  24-hour  basis. 
The  needs  of  children  in  school  and  out  were  studied,  and 
provisions  were  made  to  meet  these  needs.  The  League's 
committees  carried  on  their  programs  until  either  there  was 
no  further  need  for  such  a  program  or  until  some  local  public 
or  private  agency  took  over  the  responsibilities  of  the  particu- 
lar committee.  In  this  way  "the  basic  objective  of  the  pro- 
gram, ...  to  set  up  the  machinery  for  community  action  to 
secure  the  most  favorable  environmental  conditions  possible 
for  child  growth  and  development,  was  attained."  ^ 

A  somewhat  similar  community  approach  is  reported  at 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  School  in  New  York  City.     There  is 

^  Peyser,  Nathan,  *^  Character  Building  in  Crime  Prevention,"  in  Preventing 
Crime,  pages  91-92. 

"  Op.  cit,,  page  96. 

"  Cantor,  Nathaniel,  "Organized  Efforts  in  Crime  Prevention,"  in  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  217,  page  157. 
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litde  doubt  that  a  school  program  which  extends  into  the  home 
and  neighborhood  community  on  a  24-hour  basis  can  prove 
a  most  effective  instrument  in  the  development  of  desirable 
behavior  patterns  and  the  prevention  of  undesirable  modes 
of  behavior. 

Plan  5:  Mental-Hygiene  Clinics 

Mental-hygiene  clinic  service  in  communities  has  become 
an  important  element  in  the  prevention  and  control  of  juve- 
nile delinquency.  Two  types  of  clinics  may  be  discerned: 
those  created  primarily  to  deal  with  the  special  problems  of 
delinquent  and  predelinquent  children,  and  those  which 
include  such  service  but  which  are  primarily  devoted  to  the 
prevention  and  early  diagnosis  of  mental  disease.  In  New 
Jersey  both  types  of  clinic  are  to  be  found. 

The  Essex  County  Juvenile  Clinic,  Keaded  by  Dr.  James  S. 
Plant,  is  a  branch  of  the  Essex  County  Juvenile  Court.  Like 
its  prototype  in  Boston,  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation,  it  han- 
dles children  referred  by  the  schools  and  by  social  agencies 
as  well  as  children  referred  by  the  courts.  Another  court- 
sponsored  clinic,  but  serving  chiefly  the  adolescent  and  adult 
offender,  is  operated  by  the  Essex  County  Probation  Depart- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  Dr.  M.  Openchowski.  Similar 
clinics  were  formerly  operated  in  Union  County,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  and  in  1944  a  new  clinic  was  set  up  there,  using 
funds  provided  by  private  philanthropy. 

The  other  type  of  mental-hygiene  clinic  represents  an  out- 
growth of  the  mental  hospitals.  At  both  New  Jersey's  state 
mental  hospitals  in  existence  in  the  1920's,  staff  members  de- 
voted a  certain  amount  of  time  to  advising  parents  and  teach- 
ers in  near-by  towns  concerning  children's  behavior  problems 
and  counseled  adults  who  were  worried  about  their  mental 
health.  This  service  was  called  "an  informal  clinic  for  mental 
examinations,"  in  the  report  of  the  Greystone  Park  State 
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Hospital,  which  serves  the  Passaic  area,  as  long  ago  as  1922. 
In  1926  formal  "mental-hygiene  clinics"  were  made  a  recog- 
nized part  of  the  state  mental  hospitals,  and  today  all  three 
of  New  Jersey's  state  mental  hospitals  conduct  such  clinics. 
Psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and  social  workers  are  assigned  to 
these  clinics,  which  visit  communities  throughout  the  state 
on  regularly  scheduled  dates  to  examine  and  treat  children 
and  adults  referred  by  the  courts,  schools,  social  agencies,  or 
relatives,  or  who  come  because  of  their  own  desire  for  help. 

The  state  mental-hygiene  clinics  were  originally  thought  of 
as  being  "demonstration  clinics."  It  was  hoped  that  commu- 
nities would  be  moved  to  establish  local  clinics,  employing 
qualified  psychiatrists  and  other  specialists  as  needed.  This 
has  not  developed  as  rapidly  as  was  originally  hoped.  Today 
the  clinics  are  serving  very  effectively  as  diagnostic  centers, 
but  the  demand  for  their  services  does  not  permit  the  inten- 
sive treatment  and  social-service  interpretation  which  would 
greatiy  enhance  their  value.  As  a  result,  the  clinics  were 
forced  very  largely  to  depend  for  treatment  services  upon 
cooperative  relationships  with  conmiunity  agencies  whom 
they  advise.  Their  own  resources  for  the  carrying  out  of 
psychiatric  reconmiendations  would  otherwise  necessarily  be 
spread  too  thin. 

In  Passaic,  the  Bureau  could  not  have  carried  on  its  activi- 
ties without  the  help  of  the  Northern  New  Jersey  Mental 
Hygiene  Clinic.  The  closest  and  most  cooperative  relation- 
ships possible  have  existed  between  the  two  agencies.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  criticism  of  the  clinic  program  or  personnel  to 
conmient  that  the  Bureau  service  would  have  been  greatiy 
enhanced  had  there  been  more  psychiatric  and  mental-hy- 
giene clinic  service  available,  perhaps  under  just  such  local 
sponsorship  as  the  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies 
hoped  would  result  from  the  demonstration  program  of  the 
mental-hygiene  clinics  established  in  1926. 
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Plan  6:  The  Parents'  School  or  Clinic 

Almost  every  discussant  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  public . 
meetings  during  the  past  few  years  has  found  among  his  au- 
diences agreement  that  "the  parents  are  to  blame"  for  much 
if  not  most  of  the  children's  misconduct,  which  we  call  delin-  , 
quency.     Acting  on  this  premise,  a  number  of  communities 
have  attempted  to  set  up  machinery  to  enforce  parents  of  j 
delinquent  children  to  live  up  to  their  responsibilities  more   » 
effectively. 

One  widely  publicized  project  is  the  parents'  school  oper- 
ated in  San  Francisco.  Parents  of  delinquent  children  are 
required  to  attend  this  school,  where  they  receive  instruction 
in  m2my  subjects  relating  to  the  guidance  and  nurture  of  chil- 
dren. A  thoughtfully  planned  educational  program,  recog- 
nizing the  intellectual  and  cultural  limitations  of  many  of 
these  men  and  women,  endeavors  to  aid  them  to  appreciate 
the  complexities  of  the  social  situations  which  confront  urban 
children.  While  attendance  is  compulsory,  the  desire  is  to 
stimulate  an  interest  in  children's  problems  and  to  make  these 
parents  want  to  be  better  parents  as  well  as  to  provide  them 
with  information  which  will  help  them  to  be  better  parents. 

Another  project  which  has  aroused  widespread  interest, 
largely  because  of  the  fact  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  through 
their  local  councils,  contributed  the  money  for  its  operation,  , 
is  the  "Parents'  Clinic"  in  Camden.  Here,  instead  of  at- 
tending classes,  parents  of  behavior-problem  children  are 
required  to  consult  the  clinic  psychologist.  The  purpose, 
however,  is  the  same  as  in  San  Francisco,  to  attack  delin- 
quency problems  by  training  parents,  who  because  of  the  (ion- 
duct  of  their  children  are  presvuned  to  lack  competence  in 
their  parental  role. 

Both  these  programs  operate  on  an  assumption  which  is 
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challenging  to  other  approaches  to  child  guidance.  They 
take  it  for  granted  that  existing  child-welfare  services  deal  so 
intensively  with  the  child  as  an  individual  that  they  do  not 
give  any  real  consideration  to  the  resolution  of  problems 
arising  within  the  child's  family  circle. 

This  assumption  is  not  borne  out  in  the  experience  d£  pro- 
fessionally competent  child-guidance  agencies.  The  Passaic 
program  seeks  to  resolve  the  individual  problems  of  the  child 
through  the  correction  of  difficulties  in  the  home.^^  Much  of 
the  case-work  service  on  behalf  of  the  child  is  directed  toward 
overcoming  family  problems.  The  psychiatric  service  pro- 
vided the  Bureau  by  the  Northern  New  Jersey  Mental  Hy- 
giene Clinic  includes  interviews  with  parents  as  well  as  with 
children.  The  same  policy  is  maintained  by  all  effective 
and  worth-while  case-work  agencies  concerned  with  the  treat- 
ment of  the  behavior  problems  of  children.  The  visiting 
teacher  attached  to  the  school  system  works  in  this  direction. 
The  psychiatrists  and  psychiatric  social  workers  of  such  agen- 
cies as  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation  and  the  Essex  County 
Juvenile  Clinic  do  likewise.  So  do  probation  officers  attached 
to  such  juvenile  courts  as  that  of  Allegheny  County  (Pitts- 
burgh) or  Lucas  County  (Toledo)  or  in  any  of  the  gener- 
alized probation  systems  such  as  that  in  Essex  County,  New 
Jersey.  The  juvenile  court  usually  has  the  full  tide  of 
Juvenile  and  Domestic  Relations  Court  and  is  expected  under 
the  "model  juvenile-court  law"  to  deal  with  the  total  situation 
which  is  brought  to  its  attention  by  the  referral  of  the  child 
as  a  delinquent. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  children  who  are  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  children's  agency,  be  it  a  program  like  the 
Bureau's  or  a  juvenile  court,  are  maladjusted  and  need  psy- 
chiatric and  other  forms  of  guidance,  even  where  their  need 
is  clearly  due  to  parental  neglect  or  incompetence.     It  is  just 

w  Sec  pages  24-25,  159-179,  249-261,  and  287-289. 
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as  great  a  fallacy  to  ignore  the  needs  of  the  behavior-problem 
child  by  concentrating  upon  the  effort  to  reeducate  his  par- 
ents as  it  is  to  attempt  to  provide  constructive  guidance  for 
children  while  ignoring  the  disruptive  influences  at  work  in  the 
family  scene. 

Hence,  while  it  is  too  soon  to  evaluate  the  merits  of  the  San 
Francisco  and  Camden  projects,  certain  principles  relating  to 
this  approach  to  the  solution  of  juvenile-delinquency  problems 
may  be  discerned.  These  may  be  epitomized  by  saying  that 
the  parents'  school  and  the  parents'  clinic  may  be  useful  addi- 
tional treatment  resources;  they  are  not,  l^owever,  a  substitute 
for  the  professional  services  for  the  adjustment  of  the  emotional 
and  other  needs  of  individual  children,  which  delinquent  con- 
duct makes  apparent.  A  good  program  for  the  rendition  of 
individualized  guidance  to  behavior-problem  children  takes 
into  account  the  influence  of  the  parents  in  the  situation  and 
does  strive  to  help  parents  to  understand  their  children  better 
and  to  strengthen  their  capacity  for  the  direction  of  their  chil- 
dren. As  one  very  able  juvenile-court  judge  told  the  author, 
"It  is  a  tragic  commentary  on  the  way  our  work  has  been  inter- 
preted that  it  is  necessary  at  this  time  to  point  out  that  in 
treating  delinquent  children  the  real  juvenile  court  has  always 
sought  to  provide  the  very  type  of  parental  guidance  which 
these  programs  assume  we  have  overlooked."  He  continued 
by  saying:  "I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  parents'  school  or  the 
parents'  clinic  as  an  improved  facility  to  help  me  in  my  work; 
I  welcome  such  help.  But  it  is  by  no  means  a  substitute  for 
the  juvenile  court  or  for  such  agencies  as  your  Bureau." 

Plan  7:  Recreational  and  Character-Building 

Agencies 

Working  in  every  community  are  to  be  found  such  charac- 
ter-building and  recreational  agencies  as  the  Boys'  Club,  Girl 
Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Chris- 
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tian  Associations,  and  others.  All  these  groups  provide 
wholesome  activities  along  the  line  of  the  usued  interests  of 
children  in  certain  age  groups.  These  organizations  supply 
their  own  leadership  and  often  utilize  voluntary  leaders  to 
assist  in  their  programs. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  these  agencies  provide  wholesome 
experiences  for  many  children.  Unfortunately  they  do  not 
reach  all  children  of  all  parents  for  obvious  reasons.  Some 
agencies  are  sectarian,  some  require  the  payment  of  dues, 
others  are  not  readily  accessible.  The  programs  of  some  of 
these  agencies  are  too  often  above  the  interest  level  of  the 
predelinquent  and  are  planned  to  benefit  the  participants 
"because  they  are  good  for  the  child."  Often  these  agencies 
do  not  enroll  those  children  who  are  in  particular  need  of 
desirable  types  of  group  activities  under  supervision.  The 
low  incidence  of  group  work  enrollment  among  Passaic  delin- 
quents in  a  city  where  a  higher  than  average  proportion  of 
the  child  population  is  served  by  these  agencies  has  been 
pointed  out  earlier  in  this  work.^^ 

These  agencies  working  with  children,  in  and  of  themselves, 
offer  only  limited  insurance  against  the  development  of  unde- 
sirable behavior.  When  working  in  close  contact  with  an 
organized  community  program  centered  around  the  school  or 
some  other  central  agency,  however,  the  activities  of  these 
agencies  may  well  reach  a  point  of  greater  effectiveness  which 
will  result  in  a  decrease  of  undesirable  behavior  on  a  com- 
munity-wide basis. 

Although  no  recent  study  h2is  been  made  eveduating  the  con- 
tribution of  group  work  agencies  in  Passaic,  the  findings  of  a 
study  of  group  work  agency  enrollment  in  the  somewhat  simi- 
lar city  of  Trenton  may  be  applicable.  In  any  case,  the  find- 
ings are  apropos  of  this  phase  of  our  discussion  of  delinquency 
prevention  and  control. 

"  See  pages  106-109. 
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Under  the  heading,  "Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Group 
Work  Enrollment,"  the  Trenton  report  included  the  following 
comments: 

A  question  inevitably  asked  in  discussions  of  group  work  en- 
rollment has  to  do  with  the  relationship  between  group  work 
enrollment  and  delinquency.  Mathematically  no  statistical 
correlation  exists.  But  behind  the  statistics  there  may  be  found 
valid  inferences  as  to  what  relationships  between  .  .  .  delin- 
quency problems  .  .  .  and  the  city's  group  work  program  really 
exist. 

Nine  years  ago  a  study  .  .  .  indicated  that  the  Fifth  Ward  had 
.  .  .  the  highest  rate  of  delinquency  in  the  city.  ...  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  study,  the  Boys'  Club  was  established  to  serve  Fifth 
Ward  needs.  Now  the  Fifth  Ward  is  in  sixth  place  among 
Trenton  wards  as  to  its  average  delinquency  rate  for  the  past 
three  years.  In  1934  the  ward  which  had  the  second  highest 
rate  of  juvenile  delinquency  was  the  Fourth  Ward  —  for  the  last 
three  years,  the  ward  with  the  highest  average  delinquency  rate. 
No  intensification  of  group  work  activities  comparable  to  that 
undertaken  in  the  Fifth  Ward  occurred  here. 

If  the  case  could  be  rested  at  this'point,  the  value  of  group  work 
in  reducing  delinquency  might  seem  to  be  clear.  But  the  ward 
which  has  shown  the  greatest  relative  improvement  as  regards  the 
rank  of  its  juvenile  delinquency  rate  has  a  very  low  percentage  of 
its  children  enrolled  in  group  work  activities  and  the  wards  which 
have  shown  the  greatest  relative  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency 
have  relatively  high  percentages  of  their  children  enrolled  in 
group  activities. 

The  moral  of  this  discussion  may  be  somewhat  obscure.  Per- 
haps there  is  more  than  one  moral.  (1)  Group  work  is  helpful 
in  building  character,  but  group  work  cannot  meet  all  the  needs 
of  youth  in  counteracting  influences  conducive  to  delinquency. 
(2)  The  enrollment  of  group  work  agencies  2Uid  the  effectiveness 
of  their  work  depends  largely  upon  the  joint  efforts  of  community- 
wide  and  neighborhood  leaders.  Where  efforts  to  build  up 
enrollment  have  been  energetically  pressed,  enrollment  is  rela- 
tively large,  and  this  is  equally  true  whether  the  neighborhood 
be  classed  as  privileged  or  underprivileged,  delinquent  or  non- 
delinquent. 
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Moreover,  although  public  sentiment  probably  is  justified  in 
feeling  that  community  efforts  .  .  .  should  be  pressed  harder  in 
underprivileged  and  delinquent  areas,  one  of  the  chief  values 
which  group  work  has  in  combating  unfavorable  social  influences 
lies  in  the  avoidance  of  stigmatizing  certain  activities  as  paternal- 
istic or  "class  programs."  And  the  benefits  of  informal  education 
and  group  experience  are  important  to  children  of  all  economic 
levels  as  part  of  the  process  of  growing  up  in  and  preparation  to 
participate  in  a  democratic  society.^* 

With  these  views  the  writer  wholehccirtedly  concurs.  They 
sum  up  the  conclusions  reached  in  his  experience  with  group 
work  agencies  as  a  social  force  in  the  conununity. 

Another  phase  of  the  Trenton  study  which  might  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection  had  to  do  with  the  age  distribution 
of  children  enrolled  in  group  work  programs.  The  peak  age 
for  group  work  enrollment  is  the  12th  year.  This  was 
found  to  be  true  of  all  the  agencies  studied  in  Trenton  with 
the  exception  of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  whose  program  is  designed 
more  specifically  for  the  older  girl,  so  that  its  junior  programs 
had  a  peak  age  of  16  years,  with  one  neighborhood  center 
where  the  peak  age  was  10  years.  The  membership  of  the 
Boys'  Club,  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  the  Girl  Scouts,  and  of  the 
junior  program  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  included  more  12-year-olds 
than  of  2my  other  age  year. 

Yet,  earlier  in  this  study  it  was  indicated  that  the  critical 
ages  where  delinquency  seems  most  likely  to  occur  are  the 
13th  and  14th  years.  The  value  of  group  work  programs 
to  the  coHMnunity  will  be  materially  enriched  when  they  suc- 
ceed in  developing  activities  which  appeal  to  the  child  in 
these  critical  years  or  which  hold  the  interest  of  the  child  for 
a  longer  period  than  now  prevails.  The  efforts  of  the  various 
orgsmizations  to  meet  this  challenge  must  be  recognized.     All 

"  Trenton  War  and  Community  Chest,  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  '^Trenton 
Children  Enrolled  in  Group  Work  Activities,"  pages  12-13.  Trenton;  1943. 
(Mimeo.) 
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the  major  youth  service  organizations  have  seen  the  situation 
and  are  seeking  to  meet  it.  But  in  all  deference  to  the  inten- 
tion, it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  decline  in  membership 
of  group  work  organizations  after  the  passing  of  the  12th  year 
represents  a  serious  weakness  in  their  capacity  to  protect 
children  during  the  more  dangerous  phases  of  early  adoles- 
cence. 

Significance  of  These  Programs 

£ach  of  the  approaches  to  delinquency  control  described 
in  this  chapter  has  some  significance  for  the  community  seek- 
ing help  in  reorienting  its  approach  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  social  problems  among  children.  Each  has  a  unique 
contribution  to  make.  Each,  however,  touches  only  a  seg- 
ment of  the  whole  problem. 

In  Passaic,  therefore,  the  approach  has  been  to  adapt  as 
much  of  these  programs  as  is  feasible  in  a  community-wide 
attack  on  21II  guspects  of  juvenile  maladjustment.  Certain 
features  of  the  child-guidance  movement,  both  individual  and 
group,  have  been  adapted,  although  only  in  a  very  large  city 
can  the  school  system  itself  be  expected  to  employ  sJl  the 
specialists  whose  services  are  called  for  in  such  programs. 
An  effort  has  been  made  to  focus  effectively  the  services  of  the. 
group  work  agencies  and  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  the  available 
mental-hygiene  clinic  services. 

For  any  of  these  programs  to  attain  their  highest  community 
value,  however,  Peissaic's  experience  would  suggest  that  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  there  be  some  systematic 
organization  to  insure  teamwork  and  collaboration  in  a  united 
endeavor. 


Chafer  XVI 


The  Unified  Attack,  with  Schools  and 
Other  Agencies  Collaborating 


s. 


N  OUR  quest  for  methods  of  dealing  with  juvenile  delin- 
quency, the  evaluation  of  unitary  approaches,  whether  in  the 
realm  of  treatment  through  juvenile  clinics,  juvenile  courts, 
probation,  and  institutions  or  through  primary  agencies  such 
as  the  police  and  the  schools,  led  to  the  conclusion*  that  these 
programs  were  "fractionzd."  At  best,  they  dealt  with  parts 
of  the  situation.  Unless  some  definite  procedures  can  be 
found  for  linking  these  complementary  programs  together 
and  for  equalizing  the  competence  of  their  application  in  a 
given  community,  progress  must  necessarily  be  slow. 

There  are,  however,  precedents  for  feeling  that  the  com- 
munity can  undertake  a  unified  attack  on  delinquency  prob- 
lems, in  which  the  schools,  the  police,  and  the  other  com- 
munity forces  can  act  as  allies.  Two  main  types  of  organi- 
zation for  this  purpose  have  been  developed  in  communities 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States.  One  is  the  school- 
centered  program  in  which  definite  executive  responsibility 
is  assigned  to  the  school  system  to  achieve  a  balanced,  com- 
munity-wide program,  of  which  the  Bureau  of  Special  Service 
in  Jersey  City  is  perhaps  the  best-known  example  and  which 
is  also  illustrated  by  the  Passaic  Children's  Bureau.  The 
other  is  the  coordinating  council  movement  which  began 
nearly  twenty-five  years  ago  in  CaJifornia,  and  a  variant,  the 
council  of  social  agencies  program.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  speak  of  the  council  of  social  agencies  move- 
ment as  constituting  the  main  stream  of  social  planning  and 
integrating  agencies,  with  the  coordinating  council  specializ- 
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ing  in  the  handling  of  youth  problems  being  the  variant.  \ 
The  council  of  social  agencies  is  the  older  and  more  clearly 
and  firmly  defined  of  these  two  similar  types  of  integrating' 
agency. 

Plan  1:  The  Special  Service  Bureau 

In  February,  1931,  the  Jersey  City  board  of  education 
established  a  coordinated  child-welfare  unit,  known  as  the 
Bureau  of  Special  Service,  to  handle  all  cases  of  delinquency 
within  the  school  system.  Shortly  thereafter  the  Bureau 
was  expanded  to  deal  with  all  juvenile-delinquency  problems 
in  the  city. 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Hopkins,  under  whose  guidance  the  Bureau 
h2is  developed,  stated  in  an  interview  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  any  child  to  become  involved'  in  a  serious  difficulty  with 
the  school  authorities  or  the  law  without  having  a  thorough 
investigation  made  of  his  home,  school,  and  leisure-hour 
activities  as  well  as  his  physical  and  mental  condition.  The 
Jersey  City  Department  was  created  with  the  idea  that  some 
close  link  should  be  forged  between  the  schools,  the  remedial 
services,  the  police,  and  other  agencies  dealing  with  youth. 

The  thesis  of  the  entire  program  is  that  every  case  of  maladjust- 
ment has  definite  causal  factors  of  a  physical,  mental,  or  en- 
vironment2il  nature  which  should  be  recognized  and  carefully 
considered  before  the  child  is  institutionalized  or  held  responsible 
in  any  other  manner.  The  many  sociological  studies  of  recent 
years  have  served  to  point  out  the  importance  of  environmental 
influences  in  maladjustment,  caused  by  poor  home  conditions, 
unsatisfactory  school  relationship,  as  well  as  physical  and  mental 
factors.  Until  the  school  has  thoroughly  investigated  2ill  these 
potential  influences  and  has  attempted  to  understand  the  indi- 
vidued  in  the  light  of  them,  it  has  failed  in  its  duty  to  the  child 
and  to  society,  and  must  accept  full  responsibility  for  the  failure 
rather  than  attempt  to  place  it  upon  the  child.  ^ 

^  Organization  of  Bwrtau  of  Special  Service^  Board  of  Education,  Jeney  Gty, 
New  Jersey,  page  5. 
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No  child  in  Jersey  City  is  permitted  to  be  taken  into  a 
police  station.  No  child  is  committed  to  any  institution 
without  a  thorough  study  of  the  total  situation  first  being 
made  which  shows  the  child  to  be  a  chronic  offender  and  a 
menace  to  other  children  of  the  neighborhood.  It  is  intended 
that  no  boy  be  cast  into  the  role  of  a  neighborhood  hero  or 
villain  by  virtue  of  his  appearance  in  the  police  station  or 
in  a  court.  Rather,  the  child  is  seen  in  private  conference 
together  with  his  parents.  Here  all  the  data,  previously 
gathered,  are  reviewed  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  place  the 
proper  responsibility  for  the  child's  conduct.  Where  parents 
fail  to  realize  their  duty,  any  charges  to  be  preferred  are 
preferred  against  the  parents.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the 
oft-expressed  feeling  that  there  are  no  delinquent  children  — 
only  delinquent  parents  or  adults. 

The  Bureau  of  Special  Service  in  Jersey  City  occupies  a 
suite  of  offices  in  the  basement  of  the  School  Administration 
Building.^  Under  the  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  all 
problems  of  delinquency  or  incipient  delinquency  are  sifted, 
studied,  and  attempts  made  at  readjustment. 

When  the  Bureau  was  first  established,  it  included  in  its 
staff  the  attendance  officers,  a  doctor,  a  dentist  and  a  nurse, 
5  home  instructors,  2  hospital  class  teachers,  6  speech  teachers, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  teachers  of  special  classes  for  the  men- 
tally and  physically  handicapped.  Today  the  organization 
of  the  Bureau  includes  the  elaborate  setup  of  1  supervisor 
and  29  attendance  officers;  an  inspector  and  14  plain-clothes 
policemen  with  1  woman  investigator;  a  recreational  super- 
visor with  50  instructors  in  charge  of  10  recreational  centers. 
A  medical  clinic  offers  the  services  of  the  following  special- 
ists: doctor,  dentist,  orthodontist,  ophthalmologist,  3  nurses, 
3  psychologists,  1  statistician,  and,  until  very  recendy,  a 
psychiatrist     A  supervisor  and   10  visiting  teachers  have 

'  It  has  recently  moved  to  larger  quarters  in  the  Jersey  City  Medical  Center. 
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charge  of  the  home-school  contacts.  Considerable  use  is 
made  of  the  reading  clinic,  special  classes  for  the  mentally 
and  physically  handicapped,  employment  office,  school 
census  department,  and  law  counselor's  office.  All  these 
divisions  function  around  a  conmion  unit -^  the  individual 
child.  One  conunon  purpose  motivates  all  units,  the  better 
understanding  of  the  individual  personality,  his  home  back- 
ground and  neighborhood,  with  the  hope  of  readjusting  it  to 
a  normal  and  happy  life. 

The  following  is  the  procedure  in  handling  school  cases: 

1 .  Children  showing  definite  signs  of  abnormal  physical,  mental, 
or  emotional  condition  are  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Special 
Service  on  special  forms  prepared  for  such  reports.  Accom- 
panying this  report  is  a  complete  statement  of  the  school 
history  on  the  permanent  record  card  of  the  school  system, 
as  well  as  the  analytical  statement  of  personality  traits,  recre- 
ational habits  and  interests,  and  any  special  indication  of 
maladjustment. 

2.  These  cases  are  then  referred  to  the  visiting  teachers  for 
complete  investigation  of  home,  school,  and  neighborhood 
conditions.  This  record  becomes  a  cumulative  one  by  means 
of  weekly  follow-up  visits  by  the  visiting  teacher. 

3.  All  children  are  scheduled  for  complete  physical  examina- 
tion, achievement  tests,  and  psychological  examination. 
Psychiatric  examination  and  treatment  are  given  when 
indicated.  Speci2J  attention  is  given  to  sensory  defects 
due  to  the  alarming  number  which  have  been  found  to  escape 
detection  by  the  classroom  teacher. 

4.  Recommendations  are  made  to  the  superintendent  of  schools 
regarding  the  necessity  for  transferring  children  to  various 
special  classes  and  schools.  Further  than  this,  recommenda- 
tions are  also  made  for  the  establishment  of  additional  classes 
of  a  given  type  or  additional  type  of  classes.^ 

In  those  cases  where  the  child  becomes  involved  with  the 
police  or  other  individuals  outside  school,  the  following  pro- 
cedure has  been  worked  out  with  the  intent  that  no  child  be 

•  op,  cit.f  pages  6-7. 
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taken  to  a  police  station  or  be  placed  in  an  institution  pending 
action  on  the  part  of  a  court: 

1.  Whenever  a  child  is  detected  committing  some  juvenile 
offense  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  police  attention,  he 
is  escorted  to  his  home  by  the  officer,  who  secures  the  name, 
age,  address,  and  school  attended.  The  following  day  a 
complete  report  is  made  to  the  inspector  of  the  police  detail 
assigned  to  this  Bureau,  giving  the  above  information  together 
with  the  offense  committed  by  the  child. 

2.  Parents  are  notified  to  present  themselves  at  the  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Special  Service,  accompanied  by  the  child,  for  a 
conference  regarding  the  reported  offense. 

3.  Complete  statements  are  taken  fi-pm  parents  zmd  children 
regarding  the  family  condition,  home  life,  and  recreational 
habits  of  the  child.  They  are  given  to  understand  that 
continuance  of  such  offenses  will  lead  to  serious  difficulty 
and  are  advised  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  child's 
habits  2Jong  constructive  lines. 

4.  Serious  cases  are  given  the  same  clinical  examinations  as 
those  described  for  children  reported  by  the  school  authorities, 
and  the  parents  are  advised  in  regard  to  necessary  treatment. 

5.  Follow-up  visits  are  made  to  the  home  and  the  school  by 
plain-clothes  officers,  who  secure  information  regarding  the 
child's  activities  until  such  time  as  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  there  is  no  further  need  for  this  follow-up  work. 

6.  In  those  cases  where  parents  show  the  proper  cooperation 
and  still  the  children  continue  to  be  delinquent,  the  child  is 
taken  before  the  juvenile  court  with  a  complete  statement  of 
the  case,  and  the  desirability  of  a  correctional  institution  is 
decided  by  the  judge.  This  has  been  necessary  in  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  cases  which  were  formerly  automatically 
referred  to  such  a  court. 

Whenever  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Special  Service  find  it 
necessary  to  take  police  action  against  adults  involved  with 
juveniles,  they  cooperate  with  the  Detective  Bureau  in  taking 
the  necessary  police  action.  Statements  firom  adults  are  taken 
in  the  station  house  in  which  they  are  booked.  Statements  firom 
juveniles  and  the  identification  of  the  adult  offenders  are  handled 
at  the  Bureau  Headquarters.     A  duplicate  of  the  statement  of 
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the  adult  prisoners  or  prisoner  is  forwarded  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  Bureau  of  Special  Service. 

Whenever  an  adult  case  involving  juveniles  is  to  be  presented 
to  the  criminal  court,  arrangements  are  made  for  a  private  hear- 
ing in  chambers  rather  than  in  open  court.* 

The  keynote  of  the  whole  Jersey  City  plan  is  one  of  co- 
operation of  all  agencies,  centered  around  the  school  as  the 
strategic  agency  and  the  focal  point  of  attack.  One  can  readily 
see  a  great  dead  of  merit  in  this  particular  approach  in  solving 
a  community  problem.  Unfortunately  only  little  statistical  evi- 
dence has  been  compiled  which  might  be  used  to  prove  the 
value  of  this  expensive  and  elaborate  approach,  without  resort- 
ing to  genersJ  and  philosophical  arguments  and  reasoning. 

However,  the  following  excerpts  which  tend  to  point  to 
self-evaluation  arc  presented  as  the  conviction  of  those  who 
managed  the  program  as  to  the  worth  of  this  plan.  Other 
data  which  were  made  available  to  the  author  through  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  T.  W.  Hopkins  are  presented  in  several  tables 
and  offer  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  Jersey  City  plan. 

When  discussing  the  merits  of  the  Jersey  City  plan  in  The 
Prison  War  Id ,  Dr.  Hopkins  wrote  as  follows: 

The  results  speak  for  themselves.  Instead  of  continuing  the 
previous  policy  of  committing  over  520  juveniles  to  correctional 
institutions  as  delinquents,  only  3  children  were  committed 
during  the  school  year  from  July  1,  1939,  to  June  3,  1940.  De- 
linquency complaints  have  been  reduced  from  a  high  annual 
total  of  1550  to  202  during  the  past  school  year,  truancy  has 
been  reduced  slightly  over  one  third,  and  school  attendance 
has  been  better  than  during  any  previous  period  in  the  history 
of  the  school  system. 

We  believe  that  through  this  coordination  of  all  agencies  who 
are  to  handle  the  maladjusted  child,  Jersey  City  has  not  only 
saved  considerable  money  but  that  it  has  eliminated  many  un- 
desirable experiences  of  childhood.* 

*  Op.  cit.y  pages  7-8. 

''Hopkins,  Thomas  W.,  "Common  Sense  in  Grime  Prevention,"  in  The 
Prison  World  (May-June,  1941),  page  23. 
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In  discussii^  the  results  ot  this  program,  the  Jersey  City 
school  authorities  in  a  department  publication  write  as  follows: 

The  significance  of  the  present  program  and  the  accomplish- 
ment during  the  past  nine  and  one-half  years  stand  out  very 
favorably  when  it  is  realized  that,  before  the  establishment  of 
the  Bureau  of  Special  Service,  Hudson  County  was  committii^ 
only  58.1  per  cent  as  many  children  as  one  of  the  four  counties 
studied;  that  its  commitment  rate  was  only  18.9  per  cent  as 
great  as  the  highest  rate  reported  for  any  city  included  in  this 
study;  and  that  since  1930  Jersey  City  has  reduced  its  compara- 
tively low  rate  by  over  99  per  cent. 

During  the  period  from  February  1,  1931,  to  June  30,  1940, 
the  records  show  that  commitments  to  so-called  correctional 
institutions  decreaised  from  an  annual  average  of  523  to  a  yearly 
total  of  3.  The  fact  that  during  this  nine-and-one-half-year 
period  the  total  police  complaints  involving  juveniles  dropped 
from  a  yearly  figure  of  1555  to  one  of  262  during  the  year  ending 
July  1,  1940,  and  that  the  school-attendance  record  reached 
an  aU-time  high  percentage,  proves  very  definitely  that  the 
problem  of  juvemle  delinquency  can  be  materiaUy  improved 
without  resorting  to  the  old  method  of  branding  children  with 
court  condenmation  and  institutional  record.* 

Further  in  this  same  mimeographed  report  the  Jersey  City 
authorities  add: 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Bureau  of  Special  Service  is  no  longer 
an  experiment  but  that  it  has  proved  its  effectiveness  as  a  con- 
structive type  of  coordinated  community  effort  to  understand  and 
assist  the  maladjusted  child  who  was  formerly  condemned  and 
branded  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Its  philosophy  and  prac- 
ticability are  being  attested  to  by  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries.  This  is  proved  by  the 
amount  of  correspondence  and  the  number  of  visitors  which  it 
handles  each  year. 

The  great  display  of  interest  on  the  part  of  individual  citizens, 
service  clubs  and  fraternal  organizations,  university  educational 
leaders,  public  school  and  police  officials,  judges,   probation 

*  Organijoation  of  Bureau  of  S^fecial  Service^  P^^g^  25-26. 
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officers,  and  social  workers  in  all  fields  indicates  that  this  is  the 
psychological  moment  to  do  something  about  the  youth  problem. 
Public  consciousness  has  been  aroiised  to  a  point  where  intelligent 
action  is  almost  demanded  of  those  in  authority.^ 

Following  is  a  summary  report  of  all  cases  handled  during 
the  past  decade: 

TABLE  52.    Cases  Handled  by  Pouce  Unit  op  Jersey  City 
Bureau  of  Special  Service,  1932-1942 


Twelve  Months  Ending 

Tcn-AL 

Juveniles 

Adolescent 

June  30 

(Up  to  16) 

(16-18) 

-1932* 

494 

478 

16 

1933 

1109 

1056 

53 

1934 

1424 

1372 

52 

1935 

1555 

1509 

46 

1936 

842 

824 

18 

1937 

510 

497 

13 

1938  .  

365 

352 

13 

1939 

294 

272 

22 

1940 

365 

262 

103  » 

1941 

288 

199 

89 

1942 

285 

209 

76 

•  February  1, 1932,  to  June  30,  1932. 

*The  increase  in  the  number  of  overage  youngsters  in  1939-1940  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  age  jurisdiction  of  the  Special  Service  Bureau  was 
made  to  include  all  offenders  under  20  years  of  age,  which  had  not  been  done 
previously. 

In  this  objective  study  of  the  Jersey  City  program,  however, 
it  would  be  remiss  to  overlook  the  possibility  that  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  decrease  is  due  to  a  growing  resistance  on  the 
part  of  some  citizens  and  certain  menlbers  of  the  local  police 
officers  to  the  methods  used  at  the  Bureau.  They  feel  that 
because  children  have  not  been  dealt  with  harshly  by  the 
Bureau  it  is  futile  to  refer  children  there.  This  same  feeling 
is  echoed  by  some  of  the  business  leaders  of  the  community 

'  Op,  cit.,  page  26. 
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who  have  experienced  juvenile  depredations  and  who  claim 
that  the  police  have  refused  to  take  children  into  custody  on 
the  ground  that  the  Bureau  policy  made  it  react  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  arresting  officer  when  a  child  was  reported. 
In  1944  steps  were  taken  by  the  commissioner  of  public  safety 
and  the  chief  of  police  to  grant  greater  autonomy  to  the 
precinct  police  officials  in  dealing  with  children. 

What  this  development  indicates  is  that  it  is  difficult  to 
carry  along  a  program  of  this  type  unless  it  is  thoroughly 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  rank  and  file  of  police 
officers.  They  must  be  able  to  see  the  advsmtages  of  the 
clinicad  approach  as  against  the  back  room  of  the  police 
station  in  dealing  with  individual  delinquents.  And  cer- 
tainly individual  officers  who  report  delinquents  should  not 
be  made  to  feel  any  censure  in  haying  to  deal  with  a  child 
who  exhibits  conduct  which  seems  to  include  elements  of 
delinquency. 

A  study  of  Table  52  reveals  a  gradual  drop  in  the  number 
of  juvenile  cases  handled  by  the  Bureau  of  Special  Service. 
If  these  figures  represent  a  real  community  situation,  then 
there  can  be  litde  doubt  that  the  Bureau  of  Special  Service 
in  Jersey  City,  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  made  remarkable 
inroads  in  the  problem  of  the  youthful  offender  in  the  com- 
munity. 

A  study  of  the  number  of  cases  brought  into  court  by  the 
attendance  department  reveals  a  general  drop  from  almost 
900  cases  the  year  before  the  Bureau  was  first  set  up  to  13  cases 
during  the  last  year.  These  figures  might  well  prove  that  the 
attendance  department  was  coping  with  its  own  problem 
without  resorting  to  the  court.  This,  in  itself,  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  value  of  such  a  Special  Service  Bureau.  Similar 
trends  are  noted  in  the  number  of  commitments  to  institutions 
by  the  attendance  department.  If  these  figures  reflect  a 
community  situation  where  there  is  no  need  for  commitments, 
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then  the  Bureau  of  Special  Service  again  has  done  a  remark- 
able piece  of  work. 

TABLE  53.  Incidence  of  Truancy  and  AcnoN  Taken  in  Truancy 
Gases  in  Jersey  City,  1926-1942  (Before  and  After  Establishment 
OF  Bureau  of  Special  Service) 


Jersey  Gii-y  Bureau 

OF  Special  Service 
Attendance  Depart- 
ment Statistics  for 
Indicated  School 

Percentage  of 

An'ENDANCE 

Gases  Taken  into 

GOURT  BY 

Atfendance  Dept. 

GOMMTTMENTS  TO 
iNSTITUnONS   BY 

Atiendance  Dept. 

Year 

•- 

September  1925-1926 

92.57 

497 

209 

1926-1927 

93.00 

815 

174 

1927-1928 

92.38 

665 

237 

1928-1929 

91.81 

846 

309 

1929-1930 

92.91 

897 

325 

1930-1931 

92.89 

317 

125 

1931-1932 

93.13 

110 

55 

1932-1933 

93.03 

86 

25 

1933-1934 

93.103 

76 

33 

1934-1935 

92.74 

116 

25 

1935-1936 

92.59 

80 

17 

1936-1937 

93.92 

70 

7 

1937-1938 

94.02 

10 

1 

1938-1939 

93.72 

10 

0 

1939-1940 « 

93.15 

14 

0 

1940-1941 

92.50 

11 

0 

1941-1942 

92.16 

13 

0 

'  Education  law  amended,  raising  age  of  compulsory  attendance. 

The  figures  on  the  percentage  of  attendance  in  the  Jersey 
City  schools  reflect  some  improvement  during  the  period 
while  the  Bureau  was  in  progress.  Whether  or  not  there  is 
a  statistically  significant  improvement  may  be  questioned. 
However,  it  would  seem  that  these  figures  have  tended  to 
improve  and,  as  the  departmental  report  points  out,  the 
highest  peak  of  attendance  was  achieved  during  the  period 
while  the  Bureau  had  done  a  great  deal  of  work.  In  any 
event,  no  ground  was  lost  by  giving  up  repressive  attendance- 
enforcement  procedures. 


>^ 
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Summing  up  the  values  of  this  type  of  organization,  Hopkins 
writes: 

Parents  as  well  as  private  agencies  have  developed  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  work  of  the  present  organization  to  the  extent  that 
not  only  are  children  of  school  age  referred  for  study  and  super- 
vision but  also  preschool  children  and  overage  children  who  have 
severed  their  connections  with  the  school. 

But  the  greatest  value  achieved  by  the  Bureau  of  Special 
Service  lies  in  its  emphasis  upon  early  recognition  of  delinquency, 
and  the  coordination  of  all  the  means  for  child  study  before  a 
youngster  has  traveled  so  far  on  a  criminal  csureer  as  to  reach  a 
police  station,  a  court,  or  a  probation  department.^ 

Obviously  the  question  of  the  practicability  of  the  elaborate 
Jersey  City  setup  in  terms  of  any  smaller  conmiunity  may  be 
questioned.  Smaller  communities,  able  to  employ  a  mini- 
mum of  expert  help  but  placing  greater  emphasis  on  the  in- 
service  training  of  teachers,  together  with  concomitant  changes 
in  the  curriculum,  may  be  able  to  develop  a  less  expensive 
but  nonetheless  effective  school  program. 

Plan  2:  The  Coordinating  Council 

One  of  the  community  approaches  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  delinquency  which  has  gained  national  recogni- 
tion is  the  Coordinating  Council  Plan.  The  first  council  was 
set  up  in  Berkeley,  California,  in  1919,  under  the  guidance  of 
August  Vollmer,  chief  of  police,  2md  Dr.  Virgil  E.  Dickson, 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools.  A  few  years  later,  in  1923, 
this  plan  received  a  new  impetus  and  was  quickly  adopted  on 
a  county-wide  basis  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Since  that  time 
it  has  appeared  in  many  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  coordinating  council  was  sponsored  originally  by  the 
juvenile  court  and  probation  officers  in  cooperation  with  the 
police,  school,  and  other  social  agencies. 

s  Hopldns,  Thomas  W.,  ''The  Bureau  of  Special  Service,''  in  Preventing  Crime, 
page  132. 
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The  Coordinating  Council  Plan  brings  together  all  persons 
and  agencies  in  the  community  who  come  in  close  contact 
with  youth,  in  order  that  the  work  of  the  individual  agency 
and  persons  may  be  more  effective  in  meeting  needs  of  chil- 
dren of  all  ages.  The  council,  by  its  very  nature,  aims  at  a 
better  understanding  of  each  agency  2md  attempts  to  systema- 
tize the  work  of  all  agencies  to  make  for  a  better  use  of  the 
resources  of  each  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  any  dupli- 
cation of  effort.  In  effect  the  council  represents  a  kind  of 
union  of  agencies,  with  each  agency  maintaining  its  inde- 
pendence. The  council  plan  is  based  on  the  conviction  that 
"the  correction  and  adjustment  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  a 
local  problem;  its  reduction  amd  elimination  depend  upon 
the  awakening  of  group  consciousness  to  the  point  where 
the  community  faces  and  accepts  its  responsibility."  Scudder 
states: 

The  objective  of  the  coordinating  council  is  to  provide  a  me- 
dium by  which  the  community  can: 

1 .  Solve  the  problem  of  its  children  and  youth  before  they  become 
sufficiently  serious  to  require  the  services  of  the  juvenile 
court. 

2.  Strengthen  the  home  and  community  influences  that  build 
character  in  youth  and  adjust  or  eliminate  those  influences 
that  may  lead  to  delinquency  and  crime. 

3.  Coordinate  local  and  state  facilities,  and  bring  them  to  bear 
upon  the  unadjusted  child  so  that  he  may  be  returned  to  the 
normal  stream  of  life.* 

Although  the  early  councils  spent  much  time  in  studying 
individual  cases  and  referring  them  to  agencies  which  were 
best  equipped  to  handle  the  individual  problem,  it  was  soon 
realized  that  the  scope  of  the  problem  suggested  by  individ- 
ual cases  was  such  that  the  creation  of  a  conmiunity  council 
with  a  broader  horizon  of  community  study,  planning,  and 


'  Scudder,  Kenyon,  "Community  Organization  to  Prevent  Delinquency, 
in  Probation,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  2,  page  9. 
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doing  was  inevitable  if  the  individual  youngster  was  to  be 
helped  and  if  the  community  was  to  be  made  "a  better  place 
in  which  to  live.'* 

Once  the  council  began  to  function,  it  usually  divided  it- 
self into  three  major  committees:  Adjustment  Committee, 
Character-Building  Committee,  and  Environmentsd  Conmiit- 
tee,  since  these  indicated  the  chief  divisions  of  its  effort. 

The  Adjustment  Committee,  which  took  over  the  function 
6f  the  original  coordinating  council,  was  usually  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  school,  police,  depsirtment  of  health, 
probation,  welfare  association,  and  other  case-work  agencies 
and  child-guidance  clinics.  The  function  of  this  committee 
is  to  become  aware  of  the  work  of  all  other  agencies  in  order 
that  individual  cases  could  easily  and  efficiendy  be  referred  to 
the  proper  agency  for  effective  study  and  treatment.  This 
conmiittee  does  not  attempt  to  carry  on  case  studies  but  at- 
tempts to  see  to  it  that  proper  referral  techniques  are  set  up 
and  are  known  to  all  agencies  in  the  conmiunity. 

The  Ch2iracter-Building  Conmiittee  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  schools,  churches,  recreational  agencies, 
Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A.,  Y.M.H.A.,  Y.W.H.A.,  Girl  Scouts, 
Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  similar  organizations.  The 
function  of  this  committee  is  to  see  that  an  adequate  recrea- 
tional and  character-building  program  is  available  in  the  dis- 
trict served  by  the  council,  and  that  as  many  children  as 
possible  participate  in  such  a  program  during  the  entire  year. 
This  conmiittee  does  not  attempt  to  organize  new  agencies, 
but  it  does  study  and  report  the  local  needs  of  the  community 
to  the  proper  organization. 

The  Environmental  Committee  is  made  up  of  the  following: 
representatives  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association,  service 
clubs,  women's  clubs,  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  and  other 
institutions  or  organizations  which  are  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  children.     This  committee  functions  in  order  to 
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uDprovc  tnc  J10111C9  iif  igi w  wii  immmIj  ami  cjomimiBiy  oy  astnciy 
of  die  f  rtaiinnwiity  -^  tt«  ascti^  hahiKlica^  and  nmk.  Tins 
commirrrc  surveys  Ibe  stuatkm  but  docs  not  asmmc  any 
ivipoadbility  lor  seongdiat  changes  are  caniolo^  Radier, 
il  refai  its  findings  to  die  agency  best  equifnicd  lo  act  upon 
its  findings^  At  all  times  dm  committre  lends  suppart  to  all 
agendes  and  organizations  in  dieir  effort  at  remedying  condi- 
tions  and  meeting  needs  uncovered  by  die  survey. 

The  ready  adoption  of  dm  mrrhod  of  attack  by  many 
communities  in  die  United  States  reflects  the  general  af^sroval 
of  this  organized  community  approach  aimed  at  a  more  effec- 
tive and  systematic  attack  on  the  problem  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. With  codperative  effort  on  the  part  of  all  agencies 
and  persons  this  plan  anticipates  that: 

1«  Individual  children  who  are  in  need  of  some  special  service 
in  order  to  overcome  behavior  problems  receive  this  service 
from  the  agency  that  is  best  equipped  to  meet  the  child's  need. 

2.  Present  facilities  that  have  hitherto  been  used  chiefly  for 
the  privileged  children  are  made  available  for  the  under- 
privileged and  neglected. 

3.  Present  programs  are  enlarged  or  extended  or  changed  in 
order  to  render  service  to  groups  or  areas  hitherto  overlooked. 

4.  A  change  takes  place  in  the  attitude  of  officials,  school  teachers, 
social  workers,  character-building  executives,  and  civic 
leaders  toward  these  children  with  problems. 

5.  Workers  from  many  departments  and  agencies  form  the 
habit  of  cooperating  with  others  whom  they  have  learned  to 
know  at  the  coordinating  council  meeting. 

6.  The  community  is  educated  to  feel  a  new  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  those  problems  that  had  before  been  left  entirely  to 
the  police. 

7.  The  environment  is  improved  through  community  action. 
Constructive  influences  are  strengthened  and  destructive 
influences  are  eliminated.  Citizens  are  aroused  to  clean 
up  their  own  community  and  make  it  a  more  desirable  place 
for  their  children. 

It  is  the  primary  object  of  the  Codrdinating  Cotmcil  Plan, 
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not  only  to  reduce  delinquency,  but  to  make  the  community 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live."  * 

Although  the  chief  impetus  for  the  coordinating  council 
movement  has  come  from  groups  allied  with  the  juvenile- 
court  and  probation  movements,  the  original  plan  emanated 
jointly  from  the  schools  and  from  the  police.  Many  of  the 
most  effective  coordinating  councils  have  been  those,  such  as 
Madison,  New  Jersey,  and  Sununit,  New  Jersey,  in  which  the 
brunt  of  leadership  in  bringing  the  various  community  inter- 
ests together  and  in  providing  the  technical  services  has  been 
carried  by  the  schools. 

Regardless  of  what  form  delinquency-control  experiments 
may  take,  the  cooperative  support  if  not  the  active  collabora- 
tion of  the  schools  is  an  essential  element.  Without  the  earnest 
interest  of  the  schools  and  without  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  schools  of  the  intricate  personal  and  social  problems 
which  lie  behind  the  behavior  of  individual  delinquents,  these 
experiments  are  seldom  more  than  limited  successes. 

One  other  comment  should  be  made  concerning  coordi- 
nating councils.  Their  mortality  tends  to  be  high.  The 
number  which  have  continued  to  function  year  in  and  year  out 
without  a  falling  off  in  public  support  and  social  achievements 
is  limited.  Some  permanent  agency  in  the  conmiunity  must 
be  ready  to  preserve  interest  in  progressive  methods  and  must 
have  sufficient  standing  in  the  community  as  a  friend  of  all 
children  to  guarantee  continuity  and  progress.  No  agency 
is*  better  adapted  to  perform  this  function  than  is  the  school. 

Plan  3:  The  Council  of  Sckhal  Agencses 

Early  in  the  present  centiuy  the  need  of  American  cities  for 
some  coordination  of  social- welfare  endeavors  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  central  delegate  bodies  known  as  ^'Councils  of 

^  Scudder,  Kenyon,  **The  Los  Angeles  County  Council  Plan,"  in  Preventing 
Crime  (Glueck,  Sheldon  and  Eleanor,  Editors),  page  45.    Quoted  by  permission. 
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Social  Agencies"  or  "Welfare  Federations,"  usually  consisting 
of  one  professional  and  one  lay  member  from  each  conmiunity 
service  agency  desiring  to  participate  in  the  council.  More 
recentiy,  individual  "at  large"  members  have  been  enrolled 
in  majiy  councils,  although  some  cling  to  the  "federation" 
concept  of  limiting  membership  to  individuals  designated  by 
a  welfare  agency  which  is  affiliated  with  the  council. 

Since  1 920  the  council  of  social  agencies  movement  has  been 
closely  allied  with  the  community  chest  movement.  National 
promotion  of  both  these  organizations  is  a  function  of  dji  asso- 
ciation of  conmiunity  chests  and  councils  of  soci2il  agencies 
known  as  "Conmaunity  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc."  Nearly 
every  city  where  there  is  a  community  chest  has  also  a  council 
of  social  agencies.  The  line  of  demarcation  is  often  blurred. 
GeneraUy  speaking,  die  councils  include  in  tiieir  membership 
agencies  financed  by  tax  funds,  such  as  departments  of  public 
welfare,  departments  of  health,  and  school  systems,  as  well  as 
the  agencies  which  rely  on  conmiunity  chest  allocations  for 
their  support,  but  the  latter  type  of  agency  tends  to  predomi- 
nate in  council  affairs.  The  membership  of  the  chest  is,  of 
course,  limited  to  agencies  receiving  financial  support  from 
this  source.  There  is  a  growing^  tendency  for  advocates  of 
community  planning  through  coimcils  of  social  agencies  to  be 
critical  of  the  dependency  of  the  council  upon  the  community 
chest,  and  it  can  be  Emticipated  that  with  the  growth  of  tax- 
supported  welfare  enterprises  greater  independence  of  support 
for  councils  of  social  agencies  will  develop  after  the  war. 

The  typical  council  of  social  agencies  was  intended  to  elimi- 
nate destructive  overlapping  of  agency  services,  to  improve 
administrative  methods,  to  study  community  needs  for  addi- 
tional types  of  welfare  service  and  to  promote  the  organization 
of  agencies  to  provide  these  added  services,  and  to  serve  as  a 
research  body  m  over-all  community  welfare  planning. 

Delinquency  control  is  but  one  of  the  subjects  which  the 
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council  of  social  agencies  considers.  Surveys  of  community 
conditions,  however,  have  been  undertaken  by  councils  of 
social  agencies  in  many  cities,  which  have  led  to  advances  in 
juvenile-court  and  child-welfare  services,  to  the  introduction 
and  improvement  of  recreation  and  group  work  services,  and 
even  to  the  expansion  of  school  activities  concerned  with  delin- 
quency prevention. 

Perhaps  the  Icirgest  and  best-known  coimcils  of  social  agen- 
cies are  the  Welfare  Council  in  New  York  City  and  the  Cleve- 
land  Welfare  Federation.  Among  New  Jersey  cities,  Newark, 
Montclair,  the  Oranges,  Elizabeth,  Trenton,  Paterson,  and 
Jersey  City  have  active  councils  which  have  been  responsible 
for  major  advances  in  social-welfare  service.  In  all  these 
cities  except  Jersey  City  and  Montclair,  however,  the  council 
o[  social  agencies  is  more  or  less  subordinate  to  the  conmiunity 
chest. 

One  important  fimction  usually  carried  on  in  the  name  of 
the  coimcil  of  social  agencies  is  the  social-service  exchange 
or  central  index,  which  keeps  a  register  of  all  families  known 
to  social  agencies  of  all  types  and  description.  Without  this 
type  of  informational  service,  such  agencies  as  the  Passaic 
Children's  Biu^eau  would  have  much  more  difficulty  in  arriv- 
ing at  full  knowledge  of  the  backgroimd  and  experiences  of 
their  clients.  In  Passaic  County  the  exchange  operated  by 
the  Paterson  Social  Planning  Council  serves  the  Passaic  area, 
and  its  reports  on  previous  agency  contacts  of  Bureau  clients 
have  saved  the  Bureau  from  many  costiy  and  cumbersome 
efforts  and  have  perhaps  opened  the  door  to  information  which 
might  not  otherwise  have  been  disclosed. 

The  council  of  social  agencies,  while  less  directiy  focused 
upon  juvenile-delinquency  prevention  and  control,  is  usually 
organized  on  a  more  secure  footing  than  tiie  coordinating 
coimcil.  Any  public  agency  concerned  with  juvenile  delin- 
quency should  be  active  in  the  operations  of  the  council  of 
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social  agencies  where  one  exists.  In  some  cities,  especially 
Detroit  and  Washington,  neighborhood  councils  similar  to 
coordinating  comicils  have  been  sponsored  by  the  city-wide 
council  of  social  agencies. 

Plan  4:  The  Neighborhood  Council 

The  Back  of  the  Yard  Neighborhood  Council,  as  developed 
in  Chicago,  is  another  community  council  plan  that  differs 
somewhat  from  the  coordinating  coimcil  tyj>e  of  program. 
Working  in  a  largely  Catholic  community,  the  Catholic 
church,  joining  hands  with  the  labor  unions,  cluunber  of  com- 
merce, and  representatives  fix)m  various  nationality  groups, 
formulated  a  council  "to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  residents 
of  that  community  regardless  of  their  race,  color,  or  creed,  so 
that  they  may  all  have  the  opportunity  to  find  health,  happi- 
ness, and  security  through  the  democratic  way  of  life.^^ 

The  council  operates  through  a  number  of  committees 
regarding  the  welfare  of  the  community.  It  takes  a  more 
active  pairt  than  the  coordinating  council  in  administering 
community  programs  and  individual  treatment  as  in  the  case 
of  delinquents. 

The  council  works  with  the  point  of  view  that  "a  community 
organization  as  such  must  improve  the  economic  life  of  its 
community  to  prevent  social  disorganization  "  "  and  lends  its 
cooperative  eflFort  to  this  direction. 

Plan  5:  The  Delinquency  Prevention  Councils 

IN  MicmoAN 

The  formation  of  the  Delinquency  Prevention  Council  in 
the  state  of  Michigan,  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of 
the  Michig2m  Child  Guidance  Institute,  represents  another 

^  Cantor,  Nathaniel,  ''Organized  Efforts  in  Grime  Pt«vention,"  in  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science^  Vol.  217,  page  156. 
"  Op,  cit,y  page  157. 
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effort  at  delinquency  control  and  prevention  which  ainas  to 
stimulate  local  interest  and  action  through  facilities  established 
on  a  state-wide  basis. 

The  Michigan  Child  Guidance  Institute  was  set  up  by  the 
legislature  "for  the  purpose  of  mobilizing  scientific  research, 
technical  service,  social  action,  and  social  organization  on  a 
state- wide  front."  ^' 

The  Institute  carried  on  four  main  functions:  Research  in 
the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency,  including  a  study  of  a  com- 
munity; education  and  information  service;  coordination  of 
public  and  private  agencies  in  cooperation  witfi  community 
agencies  and  leaders;  and  clinical  service  for  maladjusted 
children. 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  Institute,  many  conmiunities 
have  coordinated  their  various  agencies  and  services  and 
availed  themselves  of  the  clinical  facilities,  have  studied  their 
own  communities,  and  have  become  informed  concerning  the 
recent  research  and  thinking  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

The  Michigan  experiment  represents  a  state- wide  approach 
to  the  problem  by  offering  specific  resources  and  aid  to  indi- 
vidu2il  -communities.** 

The  Lessons  of  These  Expeiuments 

Passaic  and  every  other  community  can  learn  useful  lessons 
from  these  experiments.     One  lesson  is  that  integration  of 

"  Garr,  Lowell  J.,  Delinquency  Control^  page  382.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers;   1941. 

^^  Certain  major  changes  in  the  Michigan  program  have  occurred  since  the 
foregoing  was  written.  The  close  affiliation  with  the  state  university  no  longer 
exists,  and  legislation  has  been  passed  which  msdces  mandatory  on  the  part  of 
local  authorities  some  c^the  procediurs  which  before  were  offered  as  a  consulting 
or  advisory  service.  The  revised  program  represents  an  even  further  advance 
toward  the  universal  use  of  progressive  measures  stimulated  by  the  Michigan 
Child  Guidance  Institute  and  the  allied  voluntary  promotional  organization, 
the  Michigan  Delinquency  Prevention  Council. 
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effcMrt  in  combating  delinquency  pays.  Even  with  the  ad- 
mitted imperfections  and  shortcomings  which  can  be  noted  in 
the  operations  of  these  experimental  programs,  every  one  of 
them  has  been  definitely  beneficial  to  the  communities  which 
have  been  served. 

A  second  lesson  is  that  the  programs  have  to  rely  upon 
public  opinion.  They  cannot  continue  to  operate  unless  the 
agencies  which  are  in  a^  position  to  observe  and  refer  children 
have  confidence  in  them.  They  must  be  technically  compe- 
tent in  the  fields  in'  which  they  operate.  They  must  not  claim 
more  than  they  can  substantiate  by  clear-cut  evidence. 

The  recent  local  criticism  of  the  program  of  the  Jersey  City 
Bureau  of  Special  Services  and  the  high  mortality  rate  among 
coordinating  councils,  the  grasping  at  straws  such  as  curfews 
and  "teen-age  canteens"  as  cure-alls  for  delinquency,  demon- 
strate that  the  experimental  programs  have  not  been  able  in 
all  cases  to'  hold  the  line  of  progressive  community  methods 
in  the  face  of  public  agitation  over  alleged  delinquency  waves 
which  are  found  upon  closer  scrutiny  to  have  little  existence 
in  the  real  world. 

For  continued  successful  operations,  delinquency-control 
projects  require  leadership  by  an  officially  recognized  agency 
having  the  highest  possible  standing  in  the  community  as  the 
advocate  and  mentor  of  all  children.  This  may  be  one  agency 
in  one  community,  a  different  one  in  another,  or  a  different 
agency  at  a  different  time  in  the  same  community.  There  is, 
however,  one  agency  which  has  the  capacity  for  stirring  the 
community  toward  dealing  effectively  with  delinquency 
problems  which  operates  at  all  times  and  in  all  communities. 
That  agency  is  the  school  system. 
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F  delinquent-aggressive  behavior  is  a  natural  outcome  of 
frustrating  experiences  within  certain  personality-environment 
situations,  an  effective  conmiunity-school  program  of  pre- 
vention and  control  should  be  set  up  with  a  threefold 
purpose  in  mind.  (1)  The  unwholesome  and  frustrating 
factors  themselves  should  be  removed,  in  so  far  bs  possible. 
(2)  Assistance  should  be  offered  to  youths  who  find  them- 
selves in  frustrating  situations,  in  order  that  they  may 
more  readily  adopt  behavior  responses  which  follow  ac- 
ceptable patterns.  (3)  Since  a  perfect  society  is  not  in  the 
realm  of  immediate  or  even  more  distant  probability,  effec- 
tive techniques  foi*  handling  of  juvenile  offenders  should  be 
set  up  in  order  that  the  delinquent  may  have  the  benefit  of 
scientific  study  and  treatment  from  the  viewpoint  of  causa- 
tion of  behavior  rather  thsm  punishment  and  retribution. 

It  has  been  recognized  that  many  forces  2ire  at  work  within 
a  community  which  impinge  on  the  behavior  of  the  child.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  been  observed  that  certain  frustrating 
factors  in  the  home,  school,  and  neighborhood,  as  well  as 
within  the  personality  make-up,  are  found  with  a  higher  fre- 
quency among  the  delinquents  than  among  the  general  popu- 
lation. These  frustrating  factors  when  accompanied  by 
certain  personality-environment  configurations  tend  to  pre- 
dispose the  child,  or  to  make  him  more  susceptible,  to  aggres- 
sive and  delinquent  behavior.  No  one  agency,  whether  it 
be  the  home,  the  school,  the  court,  or  the  playground,  can 
of  itself  expect  to  make  more  than  a  one-sided  attack  upoii 
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^  what  is  a  many-sided  problem.  Since  the  problem  of  delin- 
quent behavior  is  complex,  individual,  and  interrelated  (the 
result  of  the  total  personality-environment  configuration),  a 
scientifically  planned  program  of  prevention  and  control 
should  itself  be  many-sided  in  its  attack,  well-articulated,  and 
^  individualized  in  its  solution.  Even  such  a  comprehensive 
organized  community  program  cannot  expect  to  eliminate 
all  delinquent  behavior;  it  can  expect,  however,  to  keep  it 
at  a  minimum  through  more  effective  use  of  all  social  forces. 
The  suggested  focal  point  of  attack  is  through  the  school  setup, 
wherein  the  emerging  delinquent  is  identified  at  an  early  date 
and  certain  techniques  for  the  study  and  treatment  are  em- 
ployed. 

The  school  occupies  a  most  strategic  position  in  the  com- 
munity for  the  prevention  and  control  of  delinquent  behavior. 
This  position  is  one  of  leadership.  The  schools  have  all  the 
children  of  all  the  people;  they  are  in  close  contact  with  boys 
.  and  girls  for  extended  periods;  they  have  personnel  trained 
and  trainable  for  dealing  with  youth  and  youth  problems; 
they  have  the  confidence  and  respect  of  almost  all  the  persons 
in  the  community.  The  schools  have,  therefore,  been  selected 
as  the  most  promising  agency  in  the  community  to  plan  and 
coordinate  for  continuity  of  effort  and  efficiency  an  individ- 
ualized treatment  and  prophylactic  program  in  tlie  area  of 
juvenile  delinquency. 

As  a  result  of  the  inquiries  summarized  in  this  volume,  the 
Passaic  school  system  has  formulated  certain  plans  for  the 
further  development  of  the  Passaic  Children's  Bureau.  Some 
of  these  plans  are  presented  in  detail  in  this  chapter;  others 
in  broad  outline.  Some  features  of  the  revised  plan  are 
already  being  utilized;  others  are  envisioned  with  the  long- 
term  point  of  view.  The  plans  for  attack  are  presented  in 
broad  oudine  whenever  they  involve  cooperative  planning 
and  thinking.    No  one  person  can  or  should  attempt  to  blue- 
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print  the  detailed  organization  or  revision  of  a  program  which 
involves  many  persons  without  utilizing  their  thinking,  inter- 
est, and  effort,  with  the  expectation  that  such  cooperative 
group  planning  must  result  in  more  effective  group  action 
upon  a  many-sided  problem.  This  is  the  essence  of  demo- 
cratic administration  and  supervision.  At  the  same  time  it 
involves  learning  and  in-service  training  on  the  part  of  the 
planners  and  doers.  Certain  areas  will  be  indicated  where 
groups  and  committees  are  now  working  out  specific  pro- 
cedures 2md  plans  for  action;  other  areas,  where  committee 
activity  is  needed  in  setting  up  detailed  programs  of  delin- 
quency control  2md  prevention,  will  be  described  in  general 
terms  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  problem  to  be  solved. 

While  these  recommendations  have  been  made  with  the 
specific  situation  in  mind  which  exists  in  Peissaic,  it  is  believed 
that  they  can  be  adapted  to  the  situations  which  exist  in 
many  other  conmiunities.  Some  modifications  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  made.  Some  communities  already  have 
more  of  the  technical  services  than  Passaic  now  possesses  but 
lack  the  measure  of  interdepartmental  collaboration  which  is 
the  peculiar  qucdity  of  the  Passaic  program.  Other  com- 
munities may  have  a  similar  willingness  to  collaborate  but  be 
without  and  unprepared  to  engage  the  professional  personnel 
which  this  type  of  program  requires.  But  whatever  the  situa- 
tion, the  proposals  which  follow  constitute  the  next  steps 
toward  a  more  perfect  program  of  delinquency  prevention  and 
control  in  the  light  of  Passaic's  experience. 

The  Chilx)ren's  Bureau:  Its  Staff  and  Operation 

In  accordance  with  the  nature  and  genesis  of  the  problems 
of  delinquent-aggression  which  are  being  referred  to  the 
Children's  Bureau,  the  following  staff  and  facilities  should  be 
available  if  a  preventive  and  causative  program  in  the  study 
and  treatment  of  juveniles  is  to  be  made  to  function: 
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I.   Professional  Staff 
School  Physician 
Psychiatric  Social  Worker 
Psychologist 
Three  Policemen 
Policewoman 
Two  Attendance  OflScers 
Director  of  the  Bureau  and 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 

II.   OflSce  Force 

Secretary  to  the  Director 
Two  Office  Qerks 

III.   Office  and  Laboratory  Equipment 
Office  furniture  and  files 
Testing  equipment 

Medical  supplies  and  scales  for  physical  examination 
Miscellaneous  supplies,  duplicating  equipment,  etc. 

In  a  larger  community  it  would  also  be  most  desirable  to 
have  available  the  added  services  of  a  psychiatrist.  The  cost 
and  the  scarcity  of  such  service  today  makes  the  engaging  of 
a  psychiatrist  in  Passaic  an  objective  to  be  achieved  in  the 
long-term  point  of  view.  At  present,  psychiatric  assistance 
will  continue  to  be  provided  >by  the  State  Mental  Hygiene 
Clinic  which  meets  in  Passaic  several  times  a  month  and  with 
which  the  Bureau  maintains,  a  close  contact. 

Duties  of  Bureau  Staff  Members 

Director  oj  the  Bureau,  The  director  of  the  Bureau,  who  is  at 
the  same  time  the  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in  charge 
of  guidance,  research,  and  curriculum,  acts  as  the  coordinator 
between  the  Bureau  and  the  school.  At  the  same  time  he 
administers  and  supervises  the  Bureau  program.  With  the 
aid  of  the  stafT  members  he  plans  the  evolving  program  of  the 
Bureau  and  puts  it  into  action  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
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of  youth  established  on  the  basis  of  research  and  best  thinking 
of  the  staflF  and  other  members  of  the  school  personnel.  His 
is  a  most  strategic  position  not  only  in  the  schools  but  in  the 
community  2is  well.  Much  of  his  activity  involves  establish- 
ing desirable  and  working  public  relations.  He  must  con- 
tinually interpret  to  the  school  and  the  community  the  aims 
and  activities  of  the  Bureau  and  the  direction  of  its  develop- 
ment. The  assistance  of  the  Bureau  staff  will  be  invaluable  in 
the  educational  work.  The  director  acts  as  chairman  at  the 
staff  meetings  and  case  conferences,  although  he  may  delegate 
these  responsibilities  to  other  members  of  the  staS.  He  must 
be  aw2ire  of  the  in-service  training  needs  of  his  staff  and  be 
sensitive  to  the  problems  of  the  Bureau  as  they  relate  to  the 
school,  the  parent,  the  child,  and  the  various  community, 
county,  and  state  agencies  with  which  the  Bureau  is  in  con- 
stant contact. 

School  physician.  The  medical  man  in  the  Bureau,  who  is 
also  the  chief  medical  examiner  in  the  schools,  is  always  avail- 
able and  on  call.  At  the  same  time  he  maintains  office  hours 
once  a  week  at  the  Bureau,  at  which  time  he  examines  all  new 
referrals  and  advises  the  Bureau  in  regard  to  the  need  for 
further  examination  or  remedial  work  in  specific  cases.  He 
makes  use  of  the  school  physic2il-record  card  and  relates  his 
observations  to  the  physical  history  and  the  present  behavior 
of  the  juvenile.  The  school  and  Bureau  physician  is  con- 
sulted by  staff  members  when  dealing  with  problems  involving 
the  health  of  their  C2ises.  The  Bureau  doctor  also  participates 
in  staff  conferences  which  involve  cases  of  juveniles  who  have 
a  significant  medical  history. 

Psychiatric  social  worker.  The  chief  duties  and  functions  of 
the  psychiatric  social  worker  may  be  divided  into  case  work 
and  educational  activities.  In  the  former  she  is  responsible 
for  the  study  and  treatment  of  the  individual  child;  in  the 
latter  she  must  continually  interpret  the  role  of  the  Bureau 
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and  the  meaiiing  of  mental  hygiene  to  the  parent,  the  schocd, 
and  the  community.  The  functions  and  activities  of  the 
psychiatric  social  worker  in  the  Passaic  CSiildren's  Bureau  are 
outlined  as  follows: 

L  Case  work 

A.  Study  of  the  chikl  through  contacts  with 
\,  Parents 

2.  C3iiki 

3.  Teacher 

4.  School  and  family  physician 

5.  Psychologist 

6.  Varied  community  agencies 

B.  Case  conferences 

C.  Treatment  of  the  child 

1.  Regular  interviews  with  the  child 

2.  Consultations  with  psychiatrist,  psychologist,  physician 

3.  Referral  of  child  for  psychiatric  treatment  when  neces- 
sary 

4.  Manipulating  home  and  family  environment 

5.  Placement  of  child  away  from  home  when  indicated 
*         6.   Referral  of  parents  to  community  agencies  for  help 

7.  Referral  of  child  to  conmiunity  agencies  for  help 

8.  Contact  with  parents  and  teachers  throughout  treat- 
ment period 

II.   Educational  work 

A.   Interpretation  of  psychiatric  social  work 

1.  School  and  Bureau  personnel 

2.  Community 

£.   Indoctrination  of  the  mental-hygiene  approach 

1.  School  and  Bureau  personnel 

2.  Community 

III.   Research  activities 

A,  Planning  needed  research 

B.  Parddpation  in  and  evaluation  of  research 
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Psychologist.  The  Bureau  psychologist  is  responsible  for  as- 
sisting in  the  study  and  treatment  program.  She  also  has 
duties  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the  city-wide  testing  pro- 
graun.  She  helps  in  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  interpretation  of  tests.  She  also  assists  in  the 
planning  and  carrying  out  of  various  research  projects  in  the 
Bureau,  the  schools,  and  the  conmiunity. 

Her  duties  in  the  schools  and  Bureau  are  outlined  as  follows: 

I.   Case  work 

A.  Study  of  the  child 

1.  Administration  and  interpretation  of  tests 

2.  Interviews  with  child  and  parents 

B,  Case  conferences 

C   Treatment  of  child 

1.  Regular  interviews  with  child 

2.  Consultations   with   parents,   staff  members,   agency 
workers,  teachers,  etc. 

II.   Educational  work 

A,  Administration  and  interpretation  of  group  tests  in  city* 
wide  testing  program 

B,  Interpretation  of  testing  program  in  Bureau 

C,  Teaching  of  mental-hygiene  approach  to 

1.  School  and  Bureau  personnel 

2.  Community 

III.  Research  activities 

A.  Planning  needed  research 

B.  Participation  in  and  evaluation  of  research 

Police.  The  members  of  the  police  force  who  are  assigned 
to  the  Bureau  aid  in  the  case  study  and  treatment  pro- 
gram, working  under  the  supervision  of  die  du^tor  of  die 
Bureau.     The  police,  all  plain-clothed,  make  investigations. 
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sit  in  on  case  conferences,  and,  where  strong  contacts  are 
established,  cany  cases  with  the  aid  of  the  psychiatric  social 
worker  and  staff  psychologist.  The  place  of  the  police  on 
the  staff  of  the  Bureau  affords  the  opportunity  for  the  strat^c 
handling  of  2ill  cases  of  delinquent  behavior  reported  in  the 
community.  The  police  also  have  the  responsibility  of  inves- 
tigating all  situations  in  the  conmiunity  which  offer  unwhole- 
some influences  or  which  tend  to  frustrate  and  thwart  the 
youngster.  They  concern  themselves  with  the  working  con- 
ditions of  minors,  the  recreational  and  leisure-time  influences 
which  may  be  unwholesome,  2md,  in  general,  protect  the  child 
from  exploitation  or  abuse  in  the  conmiunity.  The  police- 
woman, who  has  excellent  experience  and  considerable  train- 
ing in  the  field  of  mental  hygiene  and  social  work,  carries 
cases  of  girl  delinquents  and  younger  boys,  with  a  minimum 
of  supervision  from  the  psychiatric  social  worker.  Duties  of 
the  police  are  presented  in  the  following  outline: 

I.   Case  work 

A,  Study  of  child  through  contacts  with 

1.  Complcdnants 

2.  Child 

3.  Parents 

4.  Psychiatric  social  worker 

5.  School  and  community  agencies 

B.  Case  conferences 

C   Treatment  of  child  imder  psychiatric  supervision 

II.   Investigations  of  unwholesome  labor,  recreational,  and  play 
situations  in  the  community 

III.   Participation  in  research  projects 

A.  Planning  needed  research 

B.  Participation  in  and  evaluation  of  research 
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Attendance  officers.  The  attendance  officer  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  investigation  of  cases  of  truancy  and  school 
behavior,  with  the  study  of  the  causes  for  truancy,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  offenders  under  the  guidance  of  the  director 
and  the  psychiatric  social  worker.  The  attendance  person- 
nel also  have  responsibilities  for  the  issuance  of  working 
papers  and  for  investigations  having  to  do  with  child-labor 
regulations. 

The  attendance  officers  are  both  college-trained.  Each 
has  had  experience  in  individual  or  in  group  case  work.  The 
attendance  officer  is  in  a  strategic  position  to  refer  potential 
aggressive-delinquent  behavior  problems  to  the  attention  of 
other  Bureau  personnel  and  to  assist  in  the  study-treatment 
program. 

An  outline  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  attendance 
officers  is  presented  below. 

I.   Case  work 

A.   Social  investigation  of  cases  of  truancy 

1 .  Report  on  home  and  family  conditions 

2.  Report  on  school  problems 

3.  Referral  of  cases  to  psychiatric  social  worker 

B»  Treatment  under  guidance  of  psychiatric  social  worker 

1.  Interviews  with  child 

2.  Interviews  with  parent 

3.  Contacts  with  community  agencies 

4.  Contacts  with  members  of  Bureau  staff* 

5.  Contacts  with  schools 

C.   Case  conferences 
II.   Issuance  of  working  papers 

III.  Investigation  of  child-labor  conditions 

IV.  Taking  of  annual  school  census 
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V.   Participation  in  research  activities 

A.  Planning  needed  research 

B.  Participation  in  2uid  evaluation  of  research 

Secretarial  and  office  staff.  The  clerical  and  secretarial  staff 
have  the  usual  office  resf)onsibilities  of  answering  telephones, 
typing  correspondence  and  case  records,  filing,  receiving 
callers,  etc.  With  the  addition  of  the  new  professional  workers 
considerable  secretarial  assistance  has  been  found  to  be  needed 
in  keeping  and  transcribing  case  records. 

Handling  of  Cases 

Since  delinquent  behavior  is  the  result  of  an  interacting 

rsonality-environment  situation  which  is  usually  character- 
i:ed  by  frustrations  in  the  home,  school,  neighborhood,  or 
p  *rson2dity  make-up  itself,  a  scientific  program  of  prevention 

d  control  demands  a  thorough  study  of  the  delinquent 
personality  and  the  total  environment.  With  the  hiring  of  a 
piychiatric  social  worker  and  a  psychologist,  a  more  complete 
smdy  oK  the  delinquent  child  and  his  background  is  now 
ossible.     Once  the  behavior  of  the  delinquent  is  understood 

the  light  of  the  compelling  factors,  a  planned  program  of 
ndividual  or  group  therapy  should  be  evolved,  using  all  the 
community  resources  in  readjusting  the  child's  environment 
and  in  providing  wholesome  learning  experiences.  This  pro- 
gram of  therapy  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  one  person 
from  the  Children's  Bureau  staff  to  whom  the  case  has  been 
assigned. 

Referral  oj  cases  to  the  Bureau.  In  order  to  systematize  and 
facilitate  the  referral  of  incipient  as  well  as  habitual  juvenile 
offenders  to  the  Children's  Bureau,  an  initial  referral  blank 
has  been  prepared  by  a  coordinating  conmiittee  of  Bureau 
and  school  personnel.     This  referral  blank  is  presented  in 
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Appendix  B  (pages  318-319).  This  form  is  already  in  use  in 
the  schools  and  probably  accounts  for  some  of  the  increase 
in  school  referrals  noted  during  the  past  years.  These  referral 
sheets  should  also  be  sent  to  all  social  and  recreational  agencies 
in  the  community  who  are  working  with  youth  and  who  may 
become  aware  of  juveniles  needing  study  and  treatment. 

The  use  of  this  form  does  more  than  enable  the  ready  and 
convenient  referral  of  cases  which  need  study  and  treatment. 
It  requires  the  agency  to  summarize  significant  information 
which  it  may  have  on  the  individual  and  to  describe  its 
attempts  at  readjusting  the  patient.  By  its  very  nature  it 
suggests  a  causative  approach  to  the  problem  of  doing  away 
with  undesirable  behavior. 

As  this  form  begins  to  be  used  more  widely  in  the  com- 
munity, changes  may  be  indicated  and  should  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  children  who  are  referred 
and  the  needs  of  the  agencies  which  use  the  blank.  These 
revisions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  representing 
all  agencies  which  use  the  form. 

A  promising  increase  has  been  seen  in  the  number  of  peirents 
who  refer  their  children  directly  to  the  Bureau.  Since  the 
parent  who  sends  his  child  to  the  Bureau  is  apt  to  be  more 
cooperative  and  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  Bureau  in  its 
study-treatment  program,  direct  efforts  should  be  made  to 
encourage  this  trend.  The  Bureau's  contacts  with  these  and 
other  parents,  its  public-relations  program,  and  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Bureau's  activities  in  general  should  all  tend  to 
establish  desirable  emotional  concomitants  and  to  make  the 
Bureau  a  friendly  and  helpful  agency.  This  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  typical  court-police  method  of  handling  cases, 
where  the  attitude  of  the  parent  is  one  of  fear  and  defense. 
It  is  herein  that  the  Children's  Bureau  setup  has  the  unusual 
advantage  over  many  of  the  alienating  techniques  used  by 
other  agencies  which  ordinarily  handle  chUdren's  problems. 
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Physical  examination.  All  cases,  upon  referral,  are  examined 
by  the  school  physician  at  the  Children's  Bureau.  The  record 
of  the  physical  examination  to  be  filled  in  by  the  school  doctor 
is  presented  in  Appendix  B.  Prior  to  this  examination  the 
results  of  all  school  physical  checkups  are  made  available  to 
the  examiner  in  order  that  his  findings  may  be  related  and 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  available  medical  history.  If 
further  examinations,  clinical  study,  or  treatment  are  indi- 
cated, these  will  be  referred  to  the  attention  of  the  psychiatric 
social  worker  or  some  other  person  who  is  carrying  the  case 
for  the  proper  follow-up.  In  the  cooperative  arrangement 
between  the  Bureau  and  various  community  agencies,  the 
facilities  of  the  Passaic  General  Hospital  and  the  seversd 
clinics  in  the  city  eire  available  for  use  in  the  treatment  of 
Bureau  cases.  The  staff  physiciem  also  is  present  at  case  con- 
ferences and  is  generally  on  call  when  problems  of  a  physical 
nature  arise. 

Psychological  examination  and  study.  Each  child  referred  to 
the  Bureau  is  scheduled  for  initial  testing  by  the  psychologist, 
following  the  physic2d  examination.  According  to  the  nature 
of  the  problem  and  the  test  results  already  available  in  the 
school,  the  psychologist  will  administer  whatever  tests  are 
indicated.  In  general,  the  Revised  Binet,  the  Wechsler  Belle- 
vue  Scale,  or  the  Merrill-Palmer  Scale  is  administered  to  all 
children,  together  with  supplementary  testing  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  problem.  The  Bureau  has  been  well 
equipped  with  msmy  individual  and  group  tests  of  intelligence, 
achievement,  aptitude,  interests,  and  personality.  The  out- 
line used  by  the  psychologist  is  to  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 

Case  study  and  social  investigation.  The  psychiatric  social 
worker,  or  some  other  case  worker  in  the  Bureau  assigned  by 
her  and  working  under  her  supervision,  will  visit  the  home  of 
the  patient  and  take  as  complete  a  history  as  is  possible, 
using  the  suggested  outiine  prepared  for  this  purpose,  which 
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is  presented  in  Appendix  B.  Some  of  this  history  may  also 
be  taken  at  the  Children's  Bureau  when  the  peirent  comes 
with  the  child. 

When  the  child  is  first  referred  to  the  Bureau,  the  case 
worker  checks  with  the  Social  Service  Exchange  and  com- 
municates with  any  agencies  with  which  the  patient  or 
patient's  family  has  had  dealings.  If  the  case  is  still  active 
with  another  community  agency,  questions  of  responsibility 
for  carrying  the  case  and  problems  of  unified  attack  will  be 
settled. 

The  case  worker  in  her  initial  contacts  with  the  parents 
has  an  unportant  responsibility  for  establishing  rapport  and 
for  giving  the  parents  a  clear  conception  of  the  Bureau's 
activities  and  its  role  in  helping  them  to  provide  guidance, 
direction,  and  discipline  for  their  children. 

The  case  worker  also  interviews  other  persons  and  agencies, 
such  as  the  school,  the  church,  and  the  recreational  agencies, 
in  an  efibrt  to  gain  a  total  picture  of  the  child  from  those 
persons  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  and  who  may  have 
an  influence  in  the  shaping  of  his  behavior.  The  Bureau 
worker  consults  these  and  other  agencies  in  the  treatment 
program  if  the  child  is  in  need  of  certain  experiences  or  if 
environmental  changes  are  indicated. 

Case  conference.  Once  all  the  information  has  been  gath- 
ered, a  meeting  is  held  with  the  case  worker,  psychiatric  social 
worker,  psychologist,  director  of  the  Bureau,  teacher,  prin- 
cipetl,  and  any  other  persons  who  may  be  concerned  in  the 
study-treatment  program.  Jx  is  crucial  that  the  child's 
teacher  and  principal  participate" In  thi^  conference,  inasmuch 
as  the  school  picture  has  been  found  to  be  generally  unfavor- 
able in  the  majority  of  cases  ofjuyenile  o8enders.  It  is  herein 
that  the  school  and  the  Children's  Bureau  approach  has  a 
unique  advantage  over  other  plans  for  the  control  and  pre- 
vention of  undesirable  behavior.    The  case  conference  with 
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the  teacher  always  present  makes  her  an  active  agent  in  the 
study-treatment  program.    At  the  same  time  it  offers   a 
valuable  in-service  training  experience  in  the  growth  and 
^^^^Hbehavior  of  children  from  a  mental-hygiene  point  of  view. 
''^'^      In  this  way  the  classroom  and  the  school  become  one  of  the 
major  and  promising  therapeutic  devices  at  the  service  of  the 
Bureau.     The  classroom  teacher  now  must  begin  to  consider 
the  implications  of  the  total  classroom  living  and  the  experi- 
ences of  the  children  in  the  light  of  desired  changes  in  behavior. 
Out  of  the  group  thinking  of  the  participants  in  the  case 
y        conference,   definite  and  specific  plans  for  treatment  are 
\      evolved.     Decisions  are  also  made  as  to  who  is  to  carry  the 
case,  the  responsibilities  of  other  persons  in  treatment,  the 
adjustments  to  be  attained,  the  desired  experiences  to  be 
>)      provided,  the  environmental  modifications  to  be  made,  and 
'     '     the  aid  of  the  recreational  and  social  agencies  to  be  enlisted 
in  the  study-treatment  program.    At  the  same  time  need  for 
further  information  in  the  way  of  developmental  history,  test 
results,  and  social  investigation  will  be  forthcoming<^_JI3iC_ 
^1/       case  conlgynrf.is  the  hub^ofJthe.  Bureau  program.     Upon  it 
depends  the  understanding  of  the  personality-environment, 
the  readjustments  to  be  attempted,  and  much  of  the  in-service 
training  of  the  Bureau  staff,  the  school  personnel,  and  the 
cooperating  conmiunity  agencies. 

Keeping  of  case  records.  All  data  which  are  gathered  in  the 
study-treatment  program  are  kept  in  the  printed  case  folder 
which  is  found  in  Appendix  B  (pages  320-321).  Each  case 
has  the  information  called  for  on  the  face  sheet  filled  in  and 
hence  readily  available.  To  facilitate  reference  to  each  type 
of  information,  the  psychiatric  case  history  is  typed  on  blue 
paper  and  the  psychological  reports  on  yellow  paper.  A 
chronological  history  of  the  Bureau's  contacts  in  the  study- 
treatment  program  is  kept  on  white  paper. 
One  of  the  mechanical  problems  facing  any  child-study 
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agency  is  that  of  keeping  case  records  up  to  date.  With  the 
addition  of  two  new  staff  members,  who  call  for  considerable 
dictation  and  typing,  this  problem  has  become  accentuated. 
If  the  present  secretarial  and  office  force  cannot  cope  with 
the  problem,  further  secretarial  help  must  be  obtained. 

The  case  records  are  filed  in  individual  folders  which  are 
numbered  2md  cross-indexed  to  a  card  file  bearing  the  number 
of  the  case  record,  the  name  of  the  child,  and  a  minimum  of 
ioformation  on  the  individual.  Entry  into  the  case  file  is 
had  through  the  card  file,  which  is  arranged  alphabetically. 
Different-colored  cards  are  used  to  distinguish  between  boys 
and  girls.     A  copy  of  the  card  is  presented  in  Appendix  B. 

Research  AcxivmES 

« 

In  view  of  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  and  the  nature  of  the 
data  which  2ire  being  collected,  a  valuable  service  can  be 
rendered  not  only  to  the  community  but  to  the  general  field 
of  delinquency  through  research  studies  carried  out  by  the 
Bureau  personnel. 

With  the  cooperation  of  all  members  of  the  Bureau  staff, 
one  major  research  project  should  be  undertaken  each  school 
year.  The  nature  of  this  project  will  be  determined  by  the 
group.  At  the  same  time  various  members  of  the  staff  may 
carry  on  individual  research  within  their  own  fields.  Out  of 
these  studies  should  come  the  reshaping  and  redirection  of 
the  Bureau's  organization  and  activities  based  upon  fact. 
Through  participation  in  these  investigations,  the  Bureau 
personnel  will  enjoy  a  unique  learning  experience.  All 
projects  will  be  carried  on  under  the  guidance  of  the  director. 

One  important  research  project  should  be  a  study  of  the 
history  and  backgrounds  of  adolescent  offenders  who  are 
apprehended  for  the  first  time  after  reaching  the  age  of  16. 
The  purpose  of  such  a  study  should  be  to  identify  preventable 
factors  which  have  led  to  postjuvenile  delinquency. 
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Chapter  XVIII 


The  Basic  Educational  Challenge 

TO  THE  Schools 

V-^WO  promising  trends  arc  noticeable  among  the  adapta- 
tions being  made  by  many  schools  in  their  attempts  to  do  a 
more  effective  teaching  job  in  the  community.  First,  the 
schools  are  becoming  increasingly  concerned  with  the  individ- 
ual child  and  his  problems;  conversely,  they  have  become 
less  subject-matter-centered  and  more  child-centered.  Sec- 
ond, the  schools  are  becoming  much  more  democratic  in  their 
functioning.  All  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  revision  of 
the  school  program  take  an  active  part  in  the  thinking  and 
planning.  Even  the  child  begins  to  assume  his  rightful  place 
in  discussing  what  is  to  be  learned.  While  these  trends  are 
noticeable  and  promising,  they  have  only  steirted  to  make  an 
impression  in  the  classroom  in  Passadc  and  elsewhere. 

That  the  school  provides  many  frustrating  experiences  and 
eventually  contributes  tonindesirable  behavtoi  cannot  be 
denied.  Yet  the  school  assttmes  a  tremendous  responsibility 
for  developing  desirable  behavior  in  its  general  and  specific 
aims.  If  the  school  is  to  achieve  ^ese  aims,  it  must  first  know 
and  understand  the  pupil,  his  needs,  hom^  background,  and 
past  and  present  experiences.  Once  the  pupil  and  his  needs 
are  understood,  the  school  has  the  responsibilityof^glajaning 
a  progrfti»-4¥hich"fitrtHese"liee3s'ahd'^  allows  for  maxi- 
mum development  for  individual  and  social  profit.  This 
means  a  continuous  survey  of  pupil  needs  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, a  continuous  program  of  curriculum  revision,    i 
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Knowing  the  Child 

Basic  to  any  educational  program  is  the  tcacliex^s-  under- 
standing  of  the  pupil  and  the  environment  which  surrounds 
him.  This  is  the  same  as  saying  that  the  teacher  must  view  , 
the  behavior  of  the  pupil  in  terms  of  his  personality-environ- 
ment situations.  In  Passaic  the  teacher  is  aided  by  the  fol- 
lowing techniques:  cumulative  records;  city- wide  testing 
program;  individual  testing;  home  visitation  by  teachers, 
case  workers,  attendance  officers,  police;  clinical  study  of 
individual  cases  followed  by  case  conferences;   scheduling  of  ] 

classes  so  that  one  teacher  works  with  the  same  group  for 
several  terms;  and  a  study  of  pupils'  needs  in  the  curriculum- 
revision  program. 

Cumulative  records.  With  the  aid  of  a  committee  of  teachers 
set  up  for  the  purpose,  a  folder-type  of  cumulative  record  was 
developed  for  the  schools  of  Passsdc.  This  cumulative  record 
yields  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  pupil's  personality- 
environment.  The  general  items  in  this  record  include: 
health  data  and  results  of  physical  examinations;  family  data 
and  home  information;  school  marks;  test  results;  descrip- 
tion of  behavior;  extracurricular  activities  and  interests;  free- 
time  interests;  anecdotal  records;  ex2imples  of  school  work; 
educational  and  vocational  plems;  work  experience  record; 
and  unusucd  abilities  or  disabilities.  Briefly,  the  record  card 
involves  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  child  and  his  total 
environment  from  the  time  he  enters  school  until  he  has  been 
absorbed  into  the  adult  life  of  the  community. 

Every  teacher  in  the  system  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  record-card  system.  Every  teacher  will  use  it  with  her 
classes.  Only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  used  can  it  prove  an 
invaluable  aid  in  the  understsmding  of  the  child  in  terms  of 
the  factors  which  compel  behavior.  Before  being  introduced, 
the  card  was  discussed  in  detail  with  the  faculties  of  each 
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school  in  order  to  prevent  misuse  and  to  insure  maximum  of 
return  to  the  classroom  teacher. 

City-wide  testing  program.  As  an  aid  in  determining  aca- 
demic aptitude  and  reading  achievement,  a  city-wide  testing 
program  has  been  evolved  by  a  committee  of  supervisors, 
principals,  and  teachers.  To  date,  the  committee  has  set  up 
the  following  schedule: 

Kinderg2U"ten  —  Pintner-Cunningham  Intelligence  Test 
Grade  Four    —  Intelligence  (Kuhlmann-Anderson  Series) 

Reading  (Durrell-Sullivan) 
Grade  Six       —  Intelligence  (Kuhlmann-Anderson  Series) 

Reading  (Durrell-Sullivan) 
Grade  Eight  —  Intelligence  (Kuhlmann-Anderson  Series) 

Reading  (To  be  varied) 
Grade  Nine    —  Iowa  Silent  Reading 

,/  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  reading  in  terms  of  the  ability  of  the 
pupil.  Remedial  measures  are  taken  if  the  pupifis  found  to 
be  reading  below  capacity.  Achievement  testing  in  other 
fields  is  anticipated  and  may  be  substituted  for  the  reading 
tests  or  given  together  with  the  reading  and  intelligence  tests. 

Every  school  building  is  now  being  equipped  with  a  com- 
plete file  of  tests  of  achievement,  intelligence,  personality, 
aptitudes,  and  interests.  These  are  to  be  used  with  individ- 
uals or  classes  as  a  further  aid  to  a  better  understanding  of 
special  problems  found  in  the  buildings. 

Teachers  in  the  building  who  have  had  courses  in  tests  and 
measiu'ements  should  be  trained  in  the  administration  and 
interpretation  of  these  instruments.  In  the  larger  schools, 
which  have  been  identified  eis  cbntributing  a  greater  number 
of  delinquents,  plans  have  been  set  up  to  free  one  person,  full 
time,  who  devotes  his  day  to  working  with  individuals  and 
small  groups  needing  assistance.  This  has  already  been  done 
in  three  of  the  elementary  schools  and  in  junior  emd  senior  high 
schools.     A  similar  arrangement  is  planned  for  other  schools 
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which  have  always  been  found  to  hold  a  large  number  of 
problem  cases.  These  teachers  will  begin  to  make  up  the 
personnel  in  the  evolving  guidance  program.  They  are  care- 
fully selected  according  to  personality,  training,  and  experi- 
ence. These  persons  occupy  a  strategic  liaison  position 
between  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  school,  both  in  the 
referral  of  cases  and  in  the  subsequent  study-treatment  pro- 
gram. 

Curriculum  Organization  and  Revision 

The  many  school  factors  studied  in  this  investigation  sug- 
gest that  the  school  program  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
thwartings  and  frustrations  which  often  show  their  aftermath 
in  delinquent  conduct.  At  best,  the  school  frequentiy  at- 
tempts to  make  the  pupil  satisfied  with  an  unsatisfactory  situa- 
tion. In  an  effort  to  evolve  a  school  program  which  comes 
closer  to  meeting  the  needs  of  all  the  pupils,  a  number  of  com- 
mittees have  been  set  up  during  the  past  years  to  work  out 
new  or  revised  programs  in  certain  areas.  These  committees 
have  included  the  following: 

City- Wide  Testing  Committee 

Committee  on  Coordination  of  Work  of  Children's 
Bureau  and  the  Schools 

Committee  for  Schools  at  War 

Cumulative  Records  Committee 

General  English  Steering  Committee 

Elementary  School  English  Subcommittee 
Junior  High  School  English  Subcommittee 
Senior  High  School  English  Subcommittee 

Group  I  —  Supervisors  and  Directors 

Group  II  —  Elementary  School  Principals 

Group  III  —  Secondary  School  Principals  and 
Assistant  Principals 

High  School  Guidance  Committee 

Junior  High  School  Guidance  Committee 
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Secondary  School  Committees 
Group  1  —  Philosophy  of  Education 
Group  2  —  Discovering  the  Needs  of  Secondary 

School  Children 
Group  3  —  How  People  Learn  and  Methods  to 

Facilitate  Learning 
Group  4  —  Unique  Aspects  of  the  Community 

That  Affect  the  Student's  Life 
Group  5  —  What  Other  Secondary  Schools  Are 

Doing 
Social  Studies  Program  in  the  Junior  High  School 

All  these  conunittees  have  been  at  work  for  a  year  or  more. 
They  have  spent  considerable  time  and  thought  on  the  basic 
problem  of  pupil  needs  in  order  to  Jbuild  a  school  program 
which  takes  its  roots  in  the  present  and  future  problems  of 
living.  An  example  of  the  results  of  the  thinking  of  one  of  the 
committees  is  presented  in  the  following  preliminary  report. " 

Summary  of  Needs  of  Youth  in  Passaic,  New  Jersey 

Self 

1 .  To  have  an  imderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  democracy 

2.  To  learn  that  self-development  is  necessary  to  insure  success 
in  a  democracy 

Necessity  of  improving  personal  standards  of  life  in  order  to 
improve  the  nation 

3.  Necessity  for  learning  to  assume,  on  their  own  initiative,  the 
responsibilities  which  are  theirs 

4.  Need  for  self-guidance 

f  5.  Need  for  the  teaching  of  democracy  through  a  study  of  our 
history,  our  heroes,  our  traditions,  our  dudes,  our  responsi- 
bilities, our  privileges 

6.  Need  to  review  the  locations  and  importance  of  the  world*s 
natural  resources 

7.  A  good  geographical  and  historical  background  for  local, 
national,  and  world  problems 

8.  Necessity  for  good  study  habits 

9.  Knowledge  and  use  of  various  magazines  and  newspapers 
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10.  To  have  the  ability  to  use  tools  of  various  kinds,  such  as  maps, 
graphs,  encyclopedias,  the  Readers?  Guide^  and  other  books 
of  reference  efficiently  and  intelligently 

a.  Scanning 

b.  Note  taking 

c.  Outlining 

d.  Organizing  materials 

11.  Need  of  an  intelligent  interpretation  of  reports,  statistics, 
laws,  charts 

12.  To  have  the  ability  to  select  and  weigh  evidence  with  an  open 
mind 

1 3.  Immunity  to  propaganda  in  which  the  truth  is  either  unknown 
or  badly  distorted 

14*   To  know  the  procedure  of  voting 

15.  Opportunities  for  leadership 

16.  Opportunities  for  followership 

17.  Ability  to  recognize  a  problem  and  know  how  to  attack  and 
solve  it 

18.  Ability  to  use  leisure  time  intelligently  and  for  worth-while 
purposes 

19.  To  learn  that  we  are  living  in  historic  times;  there  are  many 
sacrifices  to  be  made.  The  world  is  facing  the  greatest  crisis 
of  all  time  —  democracy  versus  dictatorship 

Self  in  Relation  to  Other  Persons 

1.  Workable  knowledge  of  the  attributes  of  democracy  that  can 
be  practiced  at  all  times  (classroom,  etc.) 
a.   Freedom  of  speech 
A.   Democratic  procedures 

(1)  Majority  decisions  with  respect  for  minority  rights 

(2)  Effective  ways  of  changing  the  decisions 

c.  Realization  of  necessity  for  change 

d.  Social,  moral,  and  economic  justice 

e.  Peaceful  methods  of  settling  differences 
(1)  Arbitration,  argument,  courtesy 

(Agencies  leading  toward  amicable  settlement  of  dis- 
putes) 
/.    Necessity  to  learn  that  even  in  a  democracy  there  is  an 
authority  which  they  must  respect 
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g.   Necessity  to  learn  respect  for  efforts  and  ideas  of  class- 
mates 

2.  Need  of  the  establishment  of  the  classroom  as  a  functioning 
unit  of  government 

a.  Share  of  administrative  responsibility  given  to  students 

b.  Standards  of  behavior  determined  and  enforced 

c.  Frank  discussion  and  talks  of  class  and  school  policy 

d.  Student  committees  organized 

(1)  Ways  of  selecting  representatives  —  acclaim,  appoint- 
ment, ballot 

e.  Planning  and  selection  of  subject  matter 
/.    Organization  and  procedure 

g.   Evaluation  —  accomplishments 
h.   Ways  and  means  of  bettering 

3.  To  be  able  to  participate  in  group  discussions  and  preside 
over  such  groups 

4.  Effective  participation  in  school  and  community  activities 

5.  To  learn  how  to  work  together  in  contributing  to  the  solution 
of  a  common  problem 

6.  To  learn  to  live  with  others  in  a  democracy 

7.  Ability  to  evaluate  and  appreciate  opposite  points  of  view  in  a 
democratic  manner 

Self  in  Relation  to  Economic  Activity 

1.  To  learn  that  when  the  war  is  won,  the  greatest  crisis  is  then 
to  be  met;  the  readjusted  economic  and  social  status  for  a 
better  world 

a.  Just  laws 

b.  Decency  in  public  life 

c.  Economic  justice 

d.  Dignity  of  work 

e.  Welfare  of  community 

Self  in  Relation  to  Organized  Society 

1 .  Understanding  the  structure  and  operation  of  the  government 
of  the  community,  county,  state,  and  nation 

2.  Realization  of  the  privileges  and  duties  the  potential  voters 
of  our  democracy  have  in  regard  to  city,  coimty,  state,  and 
national  governments 
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3.  The  ability  to  critici2e  intelligently  the  functioning  of  govern- 
ment and  assist  in  getting  defects  remedied 

4.  A  ))etter  understanding  of  the  various  political  parties  and 
platforms  so  that  whole  groups  will  not  be  persuaded  to 
vote  (being  biased  according  to  religion,  nationality,  etc.) 

5.  An  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  rights,  duties, 
privileges,  and  responsibilities  of  intelligent  American  citizen- 
ship 

6.  A  fimcticHiing  patriotism  —  loyalty,  admiration  of  great  men 
and  great  achievements  of  this  country,  love  of  the  nation's 
symboHsm 

7.  Development  of  sympathetic  understanding  toward  the 
various  racial,  social,  and  economic  groups,  national  and 
international 

8.  An  understanding  of  the  importance  of  physical  health  — 
personal  and  public 

9.  A  thorough  training  in  the  evaluation  of  people  and  ideas  — 
good  judgment  for  intelligent  voters 

10.  A  clear  and  intelligent  understanding  of  ways  and  means  of 
obtaining  revenues  and  of  the  expenditure  of  taxpayers' 
monies 

11.  An  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  and  problems  existing 
in  the  community  through  an  intelligent  imderstanding  of 
government,  education,  recreation,  industry,  religion,  housing, 
health,  population  trends,  labor,  home  life,  and  social  agencies 

12.  A  feeling  of  civic  responsibility  ^ 

In  the  work  of  all  comniittees  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
a  statement  of  objectives  in  terms  of  expected  changes  in 
behavior  as  the  outcomes  of  the  experiences  provided  in  the 
courses  of  study.  The  school  program,  then,  is  to  be  evalu- 
ated in  terms  of  the  changes  in  behavior  which  result  from 
school  experience.  Notoriously,  schools  have  been  uncon- 
cerned with  their  effect  upon  the  behavior  of  children  and 
have  been  too  willing  to  base  their  evaluation  on  the  pupils' 
ability  to  state,  write,  or  read  a  rule  of  good  behavior  rather 

^  Prepared  by  Junior  Kgh  School  Goimnittee  on  Social  Studies,  Prelixninary 
Report,  Passaic  Public  Schools,  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  1943. 
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than  the  practice  of  the  rule.  To  make  this  criticism  in  an- 
other way,  the  schook  have  been  content  with  verbal  and 
written  responses  and  have  been  only  remotely  concerned 
with  problems  of  actual  living  and  behavior.  At  best,  only  lip 
service  has  been  heard  from  this  direction.  Only  when  the 
teacher  begins  to  consider  her  job  in  terms  of  behavior  changes, 
and  to  evaluate  her  work  accordingly,  can  we  expect  the 
school  to  realize  its  potential  in  terms  of  its  influence  upon 
the  lives  and  conduct  of  the  pupils.  This  will  require  con- 
siderable reorientation  on  >  the  part  of  most  school  faculties, 
since  the  acceptance  of  academic  primacy  has  marked  the 
thinking  of  teachers  for  many  years. 

In  Passaic  this  reorientation  is  being  achieved  largely 
through  a  planned  program  of  in-service  trammg  through 
participation  in  the  democratic  processes  of  curriculum  con- 
struction and  revision,  as  seen  in  the  list  of  committees  pre- 
sented elsewhere.  Other  aids,  such  as  bulletins,  professional 
reading,  courses  in  education,  lectures,  and  research,  are  also 
being  utilized. 

A  good  example  of  desirable  educational  growth  as  seen 
in  die  outcomes  of  curriculum  revision  is  found  in  a  commit- 
tee's  statement  of  the  "Meaning  of  Democracy,"  presented 
as  a  prelude  to  the  formulations  of  the  general  aims  of  educa- 
tion. 

NfEANiNO  OF  Democracy 

We  believe  in  and  will  endeavor  to  make  a  democracy  in  which 
persons  behave  as  follows: 

1.  They  respect  the  individual  personality. 

2.  They  are  considerate  of  others. 

3.  They  cooperate  with  others. 

4.  They  use  their  talents  for  both  individual  and  social  profit. 

5.  They  discover  and  accept  their  own  inadequacies  and  improve 
upon  them  if  possible. 

6.  Tliey  lead  or  follow  according  to  their  abilities  for  tiie  benefit 
of  the  group. 
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7.  They  assume  responsibilities  inherent  in  the  fi'eedom  of  a 
democracy. 

8.  They  solve  their  problems  by  thinking  them  through  rather 
than  by  resorting  to  force  and  emotion. 

9.  They  govern  themselves  for  the  common  good. 

10.  They  accept  the  rule  of  the  majority  while  respecting  the  rights 
of  the  minority. 

11.  They  are  tolerant. 

12.  They  think,  speak,  and  act  freely,  with  due  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others. 

13.  They  adapt  themselves  to  changing  conditions  in  a  democracy 
for  individual  and  common  good. 

14.  They  are  constandy  seeking  to  achieve  the  most  effective 
democratic  way  of  living. 

15.  They  seek  by  their  own  example  to  lead  other  persons  to  live 
democratically.^ 

The  following  general  aims  of  education  have  been  devel- 
oped by  a  conunittee  working  in  the  field  of  English: 

General  Aims  of  Education  in  Passaic 

Public  education  aims  to  help  each  child  to: 

1 .  Prepare  to  earn  a  living. 

2.  Live  a  healthful  life. 

3.  Use  his  leisure  time  beneficially  and  enjoyably. 

4.  Live  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

5.  Love  his  country. 

6.  Formulate  a  philosophy  of  life  foimded  on  spiritual  values. 

The  Passaic  Public  Schook  provide  certain  experiences  for  all 
children,  aimed: 

To  develop  in  them  good  work  habits. 

To  equip  them  with  the  tools  of  learning  and  living:  reading, 
speech,  writing,  numbers. 

To  help  each  child  to  choose  and  prepare  for  a  suitable  occu- 
pation. 

*  Developed  by  General  English  Steering  Committee,  Panaic  Public  Schools, 
Passaic,  New  Jersey,  1943.  Spalding,  W.  B.,  and  Kvaraceus,  W.  C,  ''What  Do 
We  Mean  by  Democracy?"  in  Thi  American  School  Board  Jounud  (February,  1944), 
Vol.  108,  page  50. 
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To  help  pupils  to  manage  their  business  affairs  and  to  spend 
their  money  wisely.  ^ 

To  protect  and  promote  their  health. 

To  help  them  to  live  safely. 

To  develop  worth-while  interests  in  the  use  of  their  leisure 
time. 

To  help  each  child  to  live  a  desirable  home  life. 

To  help  children  to  work  and  live  with  each  other. 

To  develop  intelligent  functioning  in  the  civic  life  of  the  com- 
munity. 

To  inculcate  understanding  of  and  loyalty  for  the  basic  pur- 
poses of  democracy. 

To  develop  national  and  international  understanding  and 
cooperation. 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  world  they  live  in. 

To  enable  them  to  meet  changes  and  crises  as  they  arise. 

To  develop  desirable  character  and  wholesome  personality. 

To  sensitize  every  child  to  beauty  in  nature,  the  arts,  and 
human  conduct. 

To  develop  persons  who  participate  actively  in  the  religious 
activities  of  their  chosen  faiths. 

To  develop  persons  who  think. 

These  objectives  are  not  to  be  considered  static.  Since  this  is 
a  changing  world,  it  naturally  follows  that  these  objectives  must 
be  revised  from  time  to  time.^ 

Only  when  the  school  begins  to  achieve  its  aims  and  pur- 
poses, as  stated  above,  can  we  expect  that  it  will  begin  to  assert 
a  real  influence  upon  the  development  of  desirable  behavior 
patterns.  In  this  way  it  will  make  a  fundamental  contribu- 
tion in  the  field  of  delinquency  control  and  prevention. 

The  Vocational  School:  Its  Status  and  Program 

The  significantly  high  disproportion  of  delinquents  found 
to  be  in  the  Vocational  School  at  the  time  of  their  referral  to 
the  Children's  Bureau  suggests  that  many  of  the  "school 
problems,"  "nonconformists,"  or  "school  failures"  are  being 

^  Loc.  cit. 
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sent  to  the  Vocational  School  with  the  expectation  that  "they 
might  do  better  in  the  nonacademic  line."  This  has  long 
been  a  complaint  of  the  director  of  the  Vocational  School. 

There  is  inmiediate  need  of  more  effective  guidance  and 
screening  of  those  pupils  who  attempt  adjustments  in  the 
Vocational  School.  A  system  of  referral  on  the  basis  of  pupils' 
interests,  aptitudes,  and  achievements  is  now  being  worked 
out  by  the  guidance  committee.  This  group,  composed  of 
teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors,  is  developing  a  Voca- 
tional School  referral  blank  which  summarizes  the  pupil's 
achievements,  test  results,  educational  and  vocational  plans, 
work  experience,  and  out-of-school  interests  as  a  basis  upon 
which  the  pupil  and  the  school  can  make  intelligent  decisions 
in  the  matter  of  Vocational  School  entrance. 

There  is  also  need  for  more  individual  guidance  in  the  Voca- 
tional School,  which  eiffords  assistance  to  youths  in  this  school 
who  find  themselves  in  problem  situations.  Plans  have  been 
made  to  release  a  teacher  part-time  for  counseling  and  testing 
and  to  act  as  a  liaison  officer  between  Bureau  and  school  in 
dealing  with  delinquents  and  near-delinquents. 

The  question  which  has  been  perplexing  vocational  educa- 
tors everywhere  and  which  demands  solution  is  how  to  make 
vocational  education  available  to  the  children  who  can  bene- 
fit both  occupationally  and  culturally  from  this  approach 
without  seeming  to  make  a  caste  distinction  between  students 
in  the  vocational  program  and  those  in  the  academic  program. 
Many  vocational  educators  have  attempted  to  achieve  this 
by  raising  the  achievement  level  in  academic  education  re- 
quired for  admission  to  vocational  schools. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  present  classification  of  voca- 
tional work  in  public  schools  is  a  somewhat  artificial  one. 
In  any  real  sense  the  conmiercial  subjects  taught  in  high 
school,  the  home-economics  programs,  the  agricultural  courses 
taught  in  rural  high  schools,  and  the  engineering,  medical,  and 
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other  professional  educational  programs  taught  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning  can  be  termed  "vocational  education''  just 
as  accurately  as  can  the  somewhat  restricted  forms  of  trade 
preparation  found  in  the  typical  vocational  school. 

Perhaps  the  answer  may  be  to  reintegrate  the  so-called 
vocational-school  program  into  the  main  stream  of  academic 
education,  considering  it  a  part  of  the  whole,  available  to  all 
children  in  varying  degree  according  to  tiieir  needs,  rather 
than  a  segregated  subdivision  to  which  children  are  either 
sent  because  they  cannot  get  along  in  the  regular  school  pro- 
gram or  excluded  because  they  lack  academic  aptitude. 

The  Vocational  School  program  itself  needs  careful  scrutiny 
in  terms  of  present-day  pupil  needs  and  vocational  oppor- 
tunities. It  is  possible  that  much  of  the  school's  program 
involves  a  preparation  for  highly  skilled  and  technical  fields 
and  does  not  give  the  same  opportunity  for  prep2u*ation  in 
the  semiskilled  and  unskilled  occupations.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended that  a  committee  be  set  up,  with  the  director  of  the 
Vocational  School  as  chairman,  to  evaluate  and  revise  the 
curriculum  in  the  vocational  field. 

Teaching  for  Effective  Family  Life  and  Parenthood 

Since  many  children  are  now  faced  with  the  everyday  prob- 
lems of  family  living  and  getting  along  with  others  in  crowded 
homes  and  under  adverse  conditions,  there  is  dire  need  for 
teaching  them  how  to  participate  more  efiectively  in  happy 
home  life  —  now  as  children  and  later  as  parents.  Should 
the  school  set  up  an  effective  program  that  achieves  this  pur- 
pose, direct  inroads  would  be  made  against  the  problems 
presented  by  many  frustrating  factors  found  in  defective 
family  and  home  relationships. 

In  Passaic  a  committee  will  be  set  up  to  investigate  what  is 
now  being  done  to  meet  these  present  and  future  needs  of 
school  children.     It  may  be  possible  to  accomplish  much 
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more  in  this  direction  through  the  present  organization  of 
courses,  although  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  organi- 
zation of  definite  experiences  to  be  offered  as  a  special  course 
to  all  pupils  at  various  grade  levels  which  will  tend  to  achieve 
the  far-reaching  aim  of  more  effective  family  living.  At 
present  some  of  the  problems  of  home  life  are  to  be  taken  up 
directiy  in  the  group-guidance  program  centered  in  the  home 
room.  Others  are  taken  up  in  the  homemaking  and  house- 
hold-arts curriculum.  Unfortunately  only  few  pupils,  almost 
exclusively  girls,  select  this  course. 

Organized  Group  and  Indivtoual  GumANCE  Programs 

Using  the  so-called  home-room  period,  the  guidance  com- 
mittees have  been  at  work  on  the  secondary  school  level  de- 
fining the  areas  in  which  pupils  meet  with  common  and  indi- 
vidual problems  and  in  which  they  need  assistance  in  making 
more  effective  or  more  wholesome  adjustments.  One  com- 
mittee has  already  defined  specific  problems  in  the  social, 
educational,  vocational,  leisure-time,  and  health  areas  of 
living  which  are  conmionly  met  by  most  youth  and  which 
could  be  discussed  with  profit.  Specific  problems  such  as  the 
following  are  being  considered  for  group  discussion  in  the 
home-room  period: 

How  and  when  should  a  person  quit  school? 

What  course  shall  I  follow? 

What  subjects  shall  I  elect? 

What  abilities  do  I  possess? 

What  are  my  main  interests? 

Should  I  develop  a  hobby? 

How  do  I  select  an  occupation? 

How  can  I  be  popular? 

Can  I  get  a  part-time  job? 

Can  I  go  to  college? 

Can  I  help  to  build  a  happier  home  life? 
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These  topics  are  suggestive  of  problems  of  everyday  living 
which  all  youth  face  and  which  are  related  directiy  to  behavior. 

The  problem  of  early  school-leaving  in  the  junior  high 
school  grades  shows  the  necessity  for  revising  the  program  to 
meet  the  needs  of  youth  and  the  need  for  an  individual  guid- 
ance program  which  helps  boys  and  girls  decide  intelligently 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  should  leave  school.  The  former 
problem  is  being  attacked  by  the  curriculum-revision  pro- 
gram; the  latter  is  being  solved  by  the  guidance  committee. 
A  careful  checkup  of  all  school  failures  will  also  be  made  by 
the  guidance  personnel  in  each  building,  in  an  effort  to  read- 
just the  child  in  the  school  program  and  prevent  school  frus- 
tration and  thwarting. 

At  the  same  time  personnel  are  being  made  available  in 
each  building  who  will  have  responsibilities  for  individual 
guidance  and  counseling.  These  persons  will  have  charge  of 
the  individual  testing  program,  gathering  additionsil  informa- 
tion on  certain  pupils  who  present  problems  of  adjustment  in 
the  home,  school,  and  playground,  and  assisting  them  to  more 
wholesome  living.  As  stated  before,  these  counselors  are  in 
close  contact  with  the  Children's  Bureau  and  act  as  the  source 
of  most  of  the  school  referrals. 

The  Mental-Hygiene  Viewpoint 

Once  the  teacher  begins  to  consider  her  objectives  in  terms 
of  desired  changes  in  the  behavior  of  her  pupils,  she  has  taken 
an  important  step  in  the  direction  of  the  mental-hygiene 
approach  to  the  problems  of  living  and  learning.  The  atmos- 
phere that  still  permeates  most  classrooms  is  one  of  auto- 
cratic restraint.  Dr.  W.  B.  Spalding  has  found  that  the  model 
of  acceptable  behavior  for  classroom  living  varies  appreci- 
ably from  teacher  to  teacher.*    Wickman  demonstrated  that 

*Norwell:  A  Study  of  the  EnvironmerU  of  School  Children,  Unpublished  Doctorate 
Thesis.     Cambridge:  Harvard  University;   1942. 
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teachers  condemn  outgoing  or  overt  behavior  as  undesirable\ 
and  consider  introverted  and  docile  behavior  as  the  desired  / 
type  of  classroom  living.*    These  studies  point  out  that  teach-"^ 
ers  in  general  lack  perspective  in  regard  to  what  makes  up 
desirable  or  undesirable  behavior  and  that  the  majority  inter- 
pret only  overt  aggressive   behavior  as   undesirable.     But 
Passaic  experience,  as  well  as  that  elsewhere,  suggests  that  the  \ 
frustrating  factors  which  lead  ultimately  to  aggressive  delin-    )    '^V' 
quency  are  often  first  indicated  by  introversion  and  with-  / 
drawal.  / 

The  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  teachers  to  refer  overt 
"problem  cases'*  to  the  principal,  the  guidance  counselor,  or 
the  Children's  Bureau,  with  the  expectation  that  "something 
be  done  about  it,"  when  the  teacher  herself  and  the  classroom 
situation  have  been  a  provoking  factor  in  the  misconduct  of 
the  pupil,  suggests  a  lack  of  understanding  of  misbehavior  as 
an  external  symptom  of  maladjustment. 

As  an  essential  aspect  of  the  in-service  training  program, 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  hygiene  of  school  living. 
Much  of  this  will  develop  out  of  the  curriculum-revision  expe- 
riences and  activities.  At  the  same  time  the  contacts  of  the 
psychiatric  socisil  worker,  psychologist,  and  director  of  the 
Bureau  in  the  schools  should  result  in  an  improved  mental- 
hygiene  approach  to  problems  of  classroom  behavior.  Again, 
the  teacher's  participation  in  the  Bureau  conferences  and  in 
the  study-treatment  programs  will  help  her  to  grow  in  the 
direction  of  a  more  scientific  appraisal  of  human  behavior 
and  give  her  considerable  insight  into  the  reasons  why  certain 
behaviors  are  noted  in  a  given  situation. 

*  Children^  s  Be/uwior  and  Teachers*  AtiUudes. 


■^ 
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Assisting  the  Teacher  to  Recognize  and  Refer 
Children  in  Socially  Hazardous  Situations 

While  the  Bureau  will  always  have  referred  to  it  for  study 
and  treatment  the  child  who  shows  definitely  delinquent  pat- 
terns of  behavior,  the  greatest  service  the  school  can  render  is 
in  the  early  recognition  and  earlyrd'erriT  of  boys  and  girls 


who  begin  to  manifest  signs  that  ^arejauH^tive  of  the  delin- 
quent pattern.  This  study  of  delinquents  as  a  group  revealed 
certain  significant  differences  when  these  delinquents  were 
compared  with  the  general  population.  The  children  who 
reveal  a  number  of  these  differentiating  characteristics,  those 
suggestive  of  jntirovjareion  as  well  as  of  aggression,  ought  to  be 
considered  for  early  referral  to  the  Bureau  in  order  that  pre- 
ventive measures  be  taken. 

Teachers  should  be  sensitive  to  pupils  in  their  classes  who 
find  themselves  surrounded  by  or  experiencing  frustrating 
situations  such  as  economic  need,  inadequate  home  surround- 
ings, broken  families,  limited  academic  aptitude,  low  or  fail- 
ing marks,  school  retardation,  conflicting  cultures,  amd  family 
mobility.  Obviously,  many  children  who  find  themselves 
surrounded  by  such  unfavorable  factors  learn  to  make  ade- 
quate adjustments.  Some  may  actually  find  in  these  unhappy 
circumstances  challenging  stimuli  to  greater  achievement  and 
evolve  a  happier  life.  Other,  children,  and  these  are  the  ones 
to  be  referred  to  the  Bureau,  will  react  to  these  aggravating 
conditions  in  a  manner  which  does  not  have  social  approval. 
These  are  the  children  who  do  not  belong  to  any  supervised 
social  or  recreational  groups,  who  belong  to  bothersome 
gangs,  who  play  truant,  lie,  cheat,  destroy  property,  hit  other 
children,  and  fail  in  their  schoolwork,  or  who  turn  their  aggres- 
sion inwardly  upon  themselves  and  become  sullen,  seclusive, 
and  unhappy.  This  means  that  every  teacher  will  need  to 
know  the  individuals  in  the  class  and  to  recognize  early  signs 
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of  behavior  reaction  which  are  symptomatic  and  indicative 
of  die  development  of  delinquent-aggressive  response  patterns 
or  of  introverted  and,  possibly,  more  unwholesome  behavior 
reactions.  If  the  child's  response-patterns  are  unwholesomely 
aggressive  or  introverted,  the  teacher  can  do  much  to  assist 
the  child,  with  the  2dd  of  the  Bureau,  toward  more  acceptable 
and  more  wholesome  patterns  of  reaction.  If  the  child  is 
i:esponding  to  thwartings  and  frustrations  in  a  socially  accept- 
able manner,  he  should  be  encouraged  and.  assisted  by  the 
school  to  continue  responding  in  this  fashion. 


Chapter  XIX 


Organizing  and  Utilizing 
All  Community  Forces 

V^^HE  school  has  much  in  common  with  all  other  agencies 
in  the  community,  such  as  the  home,  church,  social-service 
agencies,  and  group-work  agencies,  all  of  which  focus  their 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  "building  character"  in  youth.  All 
these  forces  attempt  to  provide  certain  experiences  or  oppor- 
timities  which  will  tend  to  develop  youth  in  a  manner  which  is 
socially  and  individually  profitable.  In  spite  of  the  unified 
point  of  view  which  comes  out  of  the  expressed  aims  of  all 
these  agencies,  there  is  seldom  any  comprehensive,  unified,  or 
systematic  approach  to  the  handling  of  the  youth  problem. 
Actually  the  opposite  is  often  the  case  when  an  agency  places 
its  own  selfish  interests  above  those  of  the  needs  of  youth. 
The  lack  of  any  evaluative  techniques  in  the  programs  of 
most  community  agencies  testifies  to  a  lack  of  concern  in  terms 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  agency  in  the  community. 

The  fact  that  a  few  children  in  the  community  often  have 
several  contacts  with  a  number  of  agencies  while  many  young- 
sters belong  to  none  shows  the  need  for  self-evaluation  and 
community-wide  plannii^,  if  the  maximum  returns  are  to  be 
achieved  for  the  time,  money,  and  effort  expended.  The 
opportunity  for  the  schools  to  act  as  a  coordinating  agent  in 
such  a  planned  program  will  be  discussed  in  this  section. 

Lay  Participation  m  Curriculum  Planning 

A  constant  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  and  encourage 
lay  participation  in  all  committees  which  have  been  set  up 
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to  consider  various  school  problems.  The  purpose  of  the  lay 
members  in  shaping  the  new  school  prc^am  is  threefold: 
(1)  to  help  the  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors  obtain 
an  outside  picture  of  the  needs  of  youth  and  the  product  of 
the  school  as  seen  by  others;  (2)  to  keep  the  lay  persons  and 
the  general  public  informed  as  to  the  changes  being  considered  ) 
in  the  public  schools;  and  (3)  to  broaden  the  influence  of  the 
school  within  the  community  so  that  stronger  public  coopera- 
tion may  be  obtaihed  in  combating  certain  "educational 
forces' ■  which  are  working  counter  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
juvenile  and  probably  will  help  lead  him  eventually  into  delin- 
quent modes  of  behavior. 

To  date  the  various  conmiittees  have  enjoyed  the  coopera- 
tion of  labor,  industry,  and  the  family.  Already  the  schoob 
are  beginning  to  make  an  impression  in  the  conmiunity  as  to 
certain  inadequacies  in  the  physical  setting  of  the  homes  of 
naany  pupils.  A  few  years  ago  Passaic  failed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  Federal  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  proposed  housing 
project  which  was  opposed  by  a  few  influential  persons  in  the 
city.  With  the  weight  of  the  school  making  itself  felt  in  the 
community  through  its  lay  participants,  it  is  possible  that 
considerably  more  enthusiasm  could  be  aroused  for  such  a 
project  in  view  of  the  conmiittee's  work  in  studying  the  com- 
tnunity  and  the  needs  of  youth  in  Passaic.  In  this  way  the 
school  can  expect  to  become  a  vital  and  powerful  force  in  the 
life  of  the  conmiunity.  Further  expansion  of  lay  participa- 
tion in  the  study  and  revision  of  all  aspects  of  schoolwork  is 
strongly  recommended. 

Should  the  School  Take  a  More  Active  Part 

IN  the  Community? 

The  public  schools  in  the  United  States  have  been  loath  to  ; 
assume  a  very  active  or  aggressive  role  in  combating  or  influ-  • 
encing  other  forces  at  work  in  the  conmiunity  which  also  tend   \ 
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to  "educate"  the  child,  but  in  a  manner  contrary  to  what  is 
considered  acceptable  by  the  dominant  social  group.  In 
fact,  the  public  schools  may  be  said  to  be  only  remotely  in 
contact  with  the  real  problems  of  living  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  everyday  experiences  of  the  individual  child.  The 
present  study  of  delinquency  revesils,  for  example,  poor  hous- 
ing situations,  inadequate  recreational  opportunities  for  cer- 
tain youths,  inadequate  health  standards  in  many  homes, 
poorly  planned  families,  and  broken  homes.  The  school  has 
seldom,  if  ever,  concerned  itself  with  these  problems  which 
confront  many  of  its  pupils  outside  the  school  buildings.  Too 
often  the  school  does  not  even  know  about  the  conditions 
which  surround  its  clientele  outside  school,  let  alone  do  any- 
thing about  it.  In  answer  to  the  question  raised  in  this  dis- 
cussion, the  school  should  be  concerned  and  should  know 
something  about  the  pupil  and  about  his  out-of-school  prob- 
lems and,  knowing  them,  should  do  adl  in  its  power  to  assist  the 
pupa  in  solving  them  or  adjusting  to  them  in  a  manner  which 
is  socially  acceptable. 

In  Passaic  the  school  has  already  taken  steps  in  this  direc- 
tion. First,  it  has  attempted  to  interest  lay  persons  and  to 
utilize  them  on  all  committees  in  studying  school  problems. 
Second,  it  has  taken  an  active  part  in  initiating  and  participat- 
ing in  the  study  of  community  problems  which  concern  youth 
as  well  as  adults.  For  example,  the  school,  through  its 
various  personnel,  has  taken  a  vigorous  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  planning  of  the  following  committees  which  are 
concerned  with  real  community  problems:  Child  Care  Com- 
mittee of  the  Conununity  War  Service  Division  of  the  Local 
Defense  Council,  Recreation  Committee  of  the  same  War 
Service  Division,  Community  Welfare  Council,  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  interracial  understanding  and 
community  tensions.  Committee  of  Personnel  Managers 
from  Local  Industry  and  the  Schools,  Committee  on  Housing 
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atnd  Sanitation.  In  all  these  committees  we  find  a  strong 
tendency  for  the  community  to  look  to  the  school  personnel 
for  leadership  and  guidance.  Some  of  the  committees,  such 
as  the  one  of  the  Personnel  Managers  from  Local  Industry 
and  the  Schools,  were  initiated  entirely  by  the  school  to  discuss 
problems  of  youth,  jobs,  and  vocational  trainings  cmd  to  make 
plans  for  a  closer  contact  between  the  schools  and  industry. 
In  many  of  the  other  committees,  such  as  the  Child  Care  and 
the  Community  Welfare  Council,  the  schools  provided  the 
fact-finding  subcommittees  with  most  of  their  data.  Many 
of  the  data  in  this  study  are  being  used  by  the  Welfare  Council 
in  its  study  of  local  conflicts  and  plans  to  better  conditions  of 
whites  and  Negroes.  Obviously,  the  school  that  takes  an 
active  and  aggressive  part  in  cooperating  with  all  these  com- 
mittees cannot  help  but  improve  many  of  the  factors  which 
have  been  found  to  frustrate  or  thwart  many  pupils  who  show 
aggressive  behavior. 

Social  and  Recreational  Workers'  Study  Council 

For  a  number  of  years  Passaic  has  had  an  organized  group 
of  workers  who  represent  almost  all  sociad  and  recreational 
agencies  in  Passaic  that  deal  with  youth  and  adults.  These 
agencies  include:  Public  Schools,  Children's  Bureau, 
Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A.,  Y.M.H.A.  and  Y.W.H.A.,  Salvation 
Army,  Public  Health  Departinent,  Public  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, Boys'  Club,  Red  Cross,  Police,  Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts, 
Ministers'  Association,  and  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic. 

Up  to  the  present  time  this  group  has  spent  monthly  sessions 
in  luncheon  meetings,  at  which  time  a  local  or  outside  speaker 
has  discussed  some  problem  concerning  the  welfare  of  children 
or  adults.  Brief  discussions  usually  follow  these  meetings. 
These  programs  are  seldom  planned  in  advance  and  reflect  no 
conscientious  attempt  at  a  scientific  study  of  the  community  or 
its  problems  in  relation  to  the  programs  of  the  various  agencies. 
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It  is  proposed  that  this  group  consider  planning  its  program 
over  a  two-year  period,  with  two  specific  objectives  in  view: 
(1)  getting  acquainted  with  the  aims  and  activities  of  each 
agency  in  the  community;  (2)  study  of  the  data  on  delin- 
quency, with  the  viewpoint  of  establishing  those  areas  in 
which  children  are  frequendy  finistrated  and  the  place  of  each 
agency  in  a  community-wide  program  of  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  delinquent-aggression. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  workers  in  the  community  are 

familiar,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  activities  of  other  agencies, 

there  does  not  exist  a  clear  understanding  of  what  actually 

goes  on  in  a  given  agency,  what  its  aims  and  purposes  are,  or 

/   who  make  up  the  personnel  and  its  clientele. 

In  this  proposed  program,  the  first  half  of  the  year  would  be 
spent  in  getting  acquainted  with  the  various  agencies  and  their 
activities.  One  member  from  each  agency  would  present  a 
fifteen-minute  talk  concerning  the  aims,  fimctions,  person- 
nel, organization,  membership,  and  history  of  the  agency. 
A  question  period  would  follow  each  presentation.  Two  such 
reports  could  be  given  at  each  meeting.  The  group  would 
plan  to  meet  twice  a  month  instead  of  once  a  month. 

In  the  meantime  a  digest  of  the  findings  of  the  study  of  the 
schools  and  juvenile  delinquency  taken  firom  this  report  will 
be  mimeographed  and  sent  to  all  public  and  private  agencies 
in  the  community.  It  will  be  suggested  that  each  agency 
consider  the  implications  of  the  findings  in  terms  of  its  own 
organization.  The  second  half  of  the  year  will  be  devoted  to 
a  study  of  these  research  findings,  with  the  viewpoint  of  setting 
up  plans  for  action  that  will  involve  the  early  discovery  of  the 
predelinquent,  his  early  referral  to  the  Children's  Bureau,  and 
a  closer  relationship  between  all  agencies  and  the  Bureau  in  its 
study-treatment  program.  It  has  been  noted,  for  example, 
that  very  few  of  the  delinquent  boys  and  girls  had  contact 
with  any  recreational  agency,  in  contrast  to  the  general 
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population.  This  suggests  that  many  agencies  may  not  be 
serving  these  youngsters  who  experience  the  greatest  need  for 
desirable  and  supervised  play  experiences. 

The  second  year  would  be  spent  in  discussing  individual 
cases,  Using  a  case-conference  technique,  with  the  intent  of 
gaining  a  better  understanding  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  children  and  the  causation  of  their  behavior. 

Out  of  this  planned  program  should  come  a  knowledge  of 
the  potentialities  and  inadequacies  of  the  social  and  recrea- 
tioned  services  within  the  community,  a  more  effective  com- 
munity-wide and  integrated  attack  on  the  problem  of  delin- 
quency based  upon  the  results  of  research,  and  a  finer  under- 
standing of  human  behavior,  perhaps  through  the  formation 
of  a  Council  of  Social  Agencies  or  Coordinating  Council. 

Official  School  and  Bureau  Contacts  with 

Other  Agencies 

The  Children's  Bureau,  in  its  everyday  activities,  is  in 
constant  contact  with  many  community,  county,  and  state 
organizations.  These  contacts  range  fi*om  requests  for  infor- 
mation to  foster-home  placement  or  institutionalization.  An 
effective  working  arrangement  now  exists  between  various 
agencies  in  the  community  and  the  Bureau,  as  close  coopera- 
tion is  the  usual  rule  in  any  case  which  necessitates  joint  action 
or  support.  However,  until  recentiy  many  social  agencies 
have  not  been  prone  to  refer  cases  to  the  Bureau  unless  they 
presented  problems  necessitating  policing  or  protective  action. 
In  accepting  cases  referred  to  the  agency  by  the  Bureau  in  its 
study-treatment  program,  most  agencies  have  been  eager  and 
willing  to  accept  and  to  work  with  the  juvenile  or  his  parent. 
Too  often  these  contacts  have  been  casual,  with  no  systematic 
program  of  referral  to  the  agency  or  interim  reporting  by  the 
agency  which  assists  with  the  case.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
Initial  Referral  Blank,  which  is  presented  in  Appendix  B,  be 
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supplied  to  all  agencies  in  the  community,  to  be  used  by  them 
as  a  means  of  referral.  At  the  same  time  a  summary  sheet 
giving  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  case  and  the  needs  of  the 
juvenile  in  the  way  of  group  or  individual  therapy  should  be 
furnished  the  ^ency  that  assumes  responsibility  for  treatment 
at  the  request  of  the  Bureau.  An  interim-report  sheet  also 
has  been  developed  for  use  by  the  agencies  when  reporting 
back  on  the  experiences  of  the  juvenile  who  has  been  recom- 
mended to  them  for  certain  desirable  experiences.  This  in- 
terim-report sheet  is  presented  in  Appendix  B  (p^^e  328). 

Since  the  Children's  Bureau  has  undei^gone  considerable 
change  and  reorganization  in  its  expanding  program,  a 
bulletin  prepared  by  the  Bureau  staff  will  be  distributed  to 
the  schools,  parents,  and  community,  county,  and  state  agen- 
cies for  die  purpose  of  describing  the  auns,  functions,  per- 
sonnel, and  organization  of  the  Bureau.  At  the  same  time 
the  Bureau  staff  will  be  expected  to  address  various  groups 
and  organizations  in  the  community  on  the  work  of  the 
schools  and  the  Bureau.  There  will  be  established  in  the 
Children's  Bureau  a  list  of  speakers  who  will  be  ready  and 
willing  to  discuss  with  any  groups  or  clubs  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  and  the  problems  of  delinquency  and  its  control  and 
prevention.  In  other  words,  provision  will  be  made  for  a 
continuous  program  of  community  education  in  regard  to 
the  activities  of  the  Bureau. 

Since  the  Bureau  often  utilizes  many  institutions  and 
agencies  outside  the  city,  plans  are  being  formulated  for 
visiting  all  such  county  or  state  institutions  which  the  Bureau 
has  used  or  might  use  in  its  adjustment  program.  Visits  have 
already  been  made  by  the  Bureau  staff  to  various  state  and 
local  institutions. 

Many  of  the  school  and  Bureau  personnel  are  now  working 
in  their  leisure  time  as  leaders  of  Boy  Scout,  Girl  Scout,  and 
Girl  Reserve  groups,  as  well  as  with  groups  sponsored  by  the 
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Y.M.G.A.  and  the  Boys'  Club  movement.  These  persons 
are  m  a  strategic  position  to  establish  more  effective  working 
relations  between  Bureau,  schools,  and  these  group-work 
agencies.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  conmiittee  on  interrelation  of  agencies,  possibly  as 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Social  and  Recreational  Workers' 
group,  to  discuss  practices  and  formulate  principles  in  re- 
gard to  the  more  effective  interrelationships.  This  commit- 
tee might  consider  the  adequacy  of  the  forms  for  referral, 
summary,  and  interim-reporting  presented  herein  and  make 
desired  changes  in  accordance  with  the  experiences  of  the 
agencies  in  using  these  techniques. 

To  a  degree  these  plans  are  presented  in  broad  oudine. 
This  is  as  it  must  be,  since  the  specific  suggestions  and  detailed 
plans  should  be  forthcoming  out  of  the  democratic  discussions 
and  group  thinking  of  all  those  concerned  with  the  various 
phases  of  the  conmiunity-wide  program  of  prevention  and 
control.  As  such,  these  plans  are  subject  to  revision  and 
change  by  the  groups  who  will  participate  in  the  detailed 
planning  and  implementation  of  the  total  program. 

Parent-Teacher  Associations 

Passaic  has  two  Parent-Teacher  organizations.  One  is 
found  in  the  school  which  had  the  highest  proportion  of 
delinquents  of  any  school  district  in  the  community.  This 
P.T.A.  organization  is  one  of  long  standing,  having  been 
established  fifteen  years  ago  by  an  energetic  principal  in 
cooperation  with  a  small  group  of  interested  parents.  The 
other  school  association  has  been  in  existence  for  two  years, 
having  been  organized  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  closing 
of  the  school,  which  had  been  recommended  due  to  a  marked 
fall-off  in  its  enrollment. 

The  yearly  programs  of  both  organizations  are  planned  by 
a  committee  which  includes  school  personnel.    Some  of  the 
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meetings  have  consisted  merely  of  a  pleasant  social  hour 
passed  in  the  school  building;  others  have  been  serious  at- 
tempts_  at  parental  education.  For  example,  the  director  of 
Y^^^e  Children's  Bureau  has  discussed  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
and  various  aspects  of  delinquency.  The  psychiatrist  finom 
the  State  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  has  given  aTtalk  on  child 
behavior.  This  type  of  program  can  have  considerable  edu- 
cational value  as  well  as  develop  desirable  public  relations. 

The  organization  of  more  parent-teacher  groups  in  other 
schools  would  be  desirable,  in  an  effort  to  interest  the  parents 
in  the  growth  and  welfare  of  their  children.  One  of  the 
problems  to  be  overcome  is  the  hesitance  of  some  teachers 
and  principals  to  become  involved  with  such  an  organiza- 
tion, which  not  only  means  more  work  but  to  many  suggests 
"interference  in  running  the  school."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
parent-teacher  organizations,  when  given  the  right  leadership 
and  careful  program  planning,  can  result  in  much  benefit  to 
the  pupil,  the  school,  and  the  parent.  It  is  recommended  that 
each  school  principal  be  urged  to  build  local  community  and 
neighborhood  interest  in  such  school-neighborhood  organiza- 
tions. The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  organiza- 
tions should  be  discussed  with  the  principals  and  teachers  in 
order  that  the  school  may  do  its  share  in  establishing  the  most 
desirable  and  profitable  relationship  with  parents  in  the 
school  district. 

Adult  Education 

The  parent  whose  child  is  referred  to  the  Bureau  will  always 
receive  therapy  and  can  benefit  from  the  educational  services 
provided  by  the  Bureau.  At  the  same  time  there  is  need  in 
the  community  for  an  organized  course  in  the  growth  and 
behavior  of  children,  set  up  for  psurents  and  prospective 
parents.  To  a  certain  extent  the  proposed  course  for  all 
pupils  in  the  school  in  the  field  of  effective  family  living  would 
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aim  at  this  same  objective.  The  course  for  adidts  would  deal 
in  simple  and  practical  terms  with  problems  of  child  care, 
health,  and  training.  In  its  general  aims  it  would  expect  to 
build  for  desirable  parent-child  relationships  and  a  happier 
home  life. 

This  course  should  be  organized  by  a  committee  made  up 
of  the  director  of  the  Bureau,  the  psychiatric  social  worker, 
psychologist,  teachers,  and  several  parents,  who  would  indi- 
cate areas  which  should  be  stressed  and  judge  the  practica- 
bility of  the  organized  materials  in  terms  of  the  learning  levels 
of  the  average  parent.  This  course  could  be  offered  in  the 
Evening  School  program  or  in  conjunction  with  some  social 
or  recreational  agency  in  the  conmiunity  such  as  the  P.T.A. 
This  course  would  be  given  by  different  persons,  who  would 
assume  responsibility  for  discussions  in  their  field  of  specializa- 
tion. 

If  such  a  course  were  to  be  offered,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
publicize  and  to  "sell"  the  course  to  the  community,  especially 
to  those  who  are  in  the  greatest  need  of  such  instruction. 
Much  of  this  could  be  accomplished  by  working  through  the 
various  church  groups,  social  and  recreational  organizations, 
and  the  medium  of  the  foreign-language  newspapers. 

Evaluation  of  Passaic  Experience 

Most  of  the  research  activities  in  the  Children's  Bureau  will 
be  directed  toward  a  constant  study  and  evaluation  of  the 
total  community  program  as  well  as  the  individual  techniques 
used  in  the  study-treatment  program.  A  number  of  diffi- 
culties beset  any  attempts  at  evaluation  of  a  program  of  delin- 
quency prevention  and  control  such  as  described  herein.  The 
multiplicity  of  interrelated  factors  in  the  personality-environ- 
ment which  altogether  account  for  individual  behavior  cannot 
be  entirely  separated  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  influence 
upon  the  change  in  behavior.    Likewise,  Thom  and  Johnston 
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in  an  evaluation  of  a  clinical  program  have  suggested  another 
complicating  factor.^  They  point  out  that  youth  tend  to 
become  stabilized  in  the  process  of  growing  up  and  that  they 
often  pass  through  "various  stages  of  nonconformity  with  no 
ill  effects  upon  them  in  later  adjustment  to  life.  But  in  the 
process  of  being  stabilized,  many  of  them  went  through  a  very 
stormy  period  that  well  might  have  been  averted  had  the 
clinic's  contact  been  more  satisfactory.*'  It  can  readily  be 
seen  that  there  are  many  dangers  in  a  program  that  attempts 
to  attribute  changes  in  behavior  to  any  single  program  or 
agency,  without  recognizing  or  controlling  other  forces  that 
also  change  behavior. 

Inadequacies  and  LmrrATioNs  of  the  Passaic  Study 

Like  most  studies,  the  Passaic  investigation  2md  resulting 
plan  of  deUnquency  control  and  prevention  raises  many  ques- 
tions and  problems  impossible  to  smswer  without  further  re- 
search. Due  to  the  fact  that  the  study  utilized  data  which 
had  already  been  gathered  in  the  daily  investigations  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  rather  than  information  which  was  derived 
out  of  a  planned  experiment,  certain  inadequacies  and  limita- 
tions are  inherent  in  the  study.  Brief  notations  will  be  made 
of  these  inadequacies  and  limitations.  Following  this  there 
will  be  presented  a  brief  survey  of  the  major  areas  in  which 
further  study  would  be  profitable. 

1.  This  is  a  study  carried  on  in  one  community  which  dif- 
fers from  most  other  communities  in  a  number  of  ways, 
particularly  in  its  geographical  size,  complexion  of  the 
population,  and  industrial  flavor,  although  in  certain 
other  respects  Passaic  does  resemble  other  cities  of  its 
size.  To  the  extent  that  it  is  a  unique  community, 
the  research  findings  and  the  developing  plan  of  delin- 

*  Thom,  Douglas  A.,  and  Johnston,  Florence  S.,  "Time  as  a  Factor  in  the 
Solution  of  Delinquency,"  in  Mental  Hygiene,  Vol.  XXV  (April,  1941),  page  286. 
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quency  prevention  and  control,  aimed  to  fit  the  commu- 
nity, may  not  be  universally  applicable. 

2.  This  is  a  study  of  a  group  of  delinquents.  As  such  it 
explores  the  general  tendencies  that  are  found  to  charac- 
terize the  delinquents  and  their  environments.  It  does 
not  shed  much  light  on  the  individual  causation  of  unde- 
sirable behavior,  which  is  known  to  vary  from  case  to 
case. 

3.  Complete  information  was  not  always  available  on  the 
761  cases,  due  to  a  variety  of  reasons.  A  few  selected 
cases  had  extensive  prenatal  and  early  developmental 
histories.  Information  was  not  adequate  on  the  early 
habits  of  children  and  physical  defects.  Limited  data 
were  available  on  family  relationships  and  attitudes, 
inimical  factors  in  the  home  situations,  number  of  per- 
sons per  room,  and  rent  paid  by  parents  of  delinquents. 

4.  Corresponding  data  on  nondelinquents  or  the  genersJ 
population  were  not  available  in  several  instances,  to 
enable  meaningful  comparisons.  This  was  the  case  in 
the  early  developmental  information,  number  of  arrests 
in  families  of  nondelinquents,  physical  conditions  of  the 
homes  of  the  nondelinquents,  and  the  extent  of  broken 
homes  in  the  general  population. 

5.  Delinquency  is  a  dynamic  process  of  interaction  between 
the  total  personality  and  the  total  environment.  A 
group  study  such  as  this  fails  to  capture  this  dynamic 
configuration. 

Problems  Suggested  for  Further  Study  and  Evaluation 

1.  More  information  and  study  are  required  in  order  to 
discover  why  certain  individuals  who  are  surrounded  by 
essentially  the  same  environmental  forces  respond  with 
delinquent-aggressive  patterns  of  behavior  while  others 
do  not.     This  is  the  same  as  asking  why  certain  Individ- 
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uals  tend  to  select  unacceptable  behavior  responses 
rather  than  some  more  acceptable  response  patterns. 

2.  Since  only  overt  aggressive  behavior  usually  leads  a 
child  into  difficulties  which  result  in  social  condemna- 
tion, the  question  might  be  asked,  ^^What  becomes  of 
the  child  who  responds  to  frustration  with  aggression 
that  is  resolved  within  himself?" 

3.  Very  few  Jewish  children  were  found  to  be  delinquent 
in  a  heavily  Jewish  commimity.  What  factors  in  the 
personality-environment  of  the  Jewish  child  make  him 
less  prone  to  exhibit  delinquent  aggression? 

4.  What  relationship  is  there,  if  any,  between  church  affilia- 
tion and  behavior?  Do  certain  denominations  tend  to 
affect  behavior  more  favorably  or  unfavorably  than  do 
others? 

5.  The  Passaic  data  show  the  school  picture  to  be  generally 
imfavorable  in  its  effects  upon  the  delinquent.  Further 
investigation  is  needed  to  study  the  effects  of  the  school 
upon  the  behavior  of  children. 

6.  A  study  of  the  treatment  techniques  now  being  used  in 
the  Passaic  plan  of  control  and  prevention  of  delin- 
quency is  imperative  as  the  next  step  in  the  evaluation 
program. 

7.  What  relationship  exists  between  teachers'  marks  and 
overt,  aggressive  behavior  and  teachers*  marks  and 
docile,  introverted  behavior? 

8.  An  individual  case-study  approach  to  the  problem  of 
delinquency  is  suggested  as  the  next  step  in  the  Passaic 
study  of  crime  causation. 

Some  Aspects  of  Evaluative  Crtteria 

Out  of  experience  thus  far  in  Passaic  has  come  material 
which  may  be  useful  in  determining  the  extent  to  which 
various  factors  touching  upon  children  smd  their  behavior 
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may  contribute  to  the  evaluation  of  efforts  to  prevent  and  con- 
trol delinquency.  The  Bureau  anticipates  making  use  of 
these  evidences  as  evaluative  criteria.  Some  of  the  plans  in 
this  connection  are  sununarized  below. 

Number  of  Cases  Referred  to  the  Bureau.  By  itself,  the  number 
of  cases  referred  to  the  Bureau  for  study  and  treatment  has 
little  value  as  evaluadve  criteria,  since  a  small  number  may 
reflect  a  situation  where  only  a  few  juveniles  are  apprehended 
and  referred  due  to  the  lack  of  interest  of  other  agencies, 
including  the  police,  which  tends  to  keep  the  number  down. 
However,  if  the  referral  rate  is  studied  in  terms  of  previous 
rates,  month  by  month  and  year  by  year,  and  also  analyzed 
in  terms  of  the  reasons  for  referral  and  the  referring  agencies, 
considerable  light  would  be  shed  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program.  If  an  increase  in  cases  shows  more  parents,  teach- 
ers, and  sbcial  and  recreational  agencies  as  responsible  for  the 
referrals,  a  significant  datum  has  been  observed.  If,  at  the 
same  time,  the  types  of  cases  referred  are  of  a  predelinquent 
rather  than  of  a  delinquent  and  post  facto  type,  we  have  an- 
other meaningful  datum  in  terms  of  the  preventive  program. 
In  evaluation,  the  data  on  the  number  of  cases  should  be 
used  but  should  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  other  informa- 
tion which  concerns  the  referring  agency  and  type  of  offense. 
Finally,  this  information  should  be  related  in  terms  of  the 
monthly  and  yearly  rates. 

Referral  Agency.  If  the  accent  in  the  Passaic  program  is  to 
be  placed  on  prevention  of  delinquency,  the  Bureau  should 
look  for  an  increase  in  the  use  of  its  facilities  by  parents, 
school,  and  all  community  recreational  and  social  agencies. 
If  the  police  investigators  and  individual  complainants  con- 
tinue to  uncover  and  refer  the  largest  part  of  the  cases,  the 
program  will  be  evaluated  as  one  mainly  of  delinquent  control. 

Reasons  for  Referral.  As  has  already  been  suggested,  if  the 
reasons  for  referral  continue  to  be  mostiy  a  matter  of  com- 
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plaints  against  delinquent-aggression  patterns  already  in- 
grained in  the  behavior  of  the  child,  the  program  will  remain 
one  of  "putting  out  fires."  If  the  prevention  of  delinquency 
is  sought  or  if  the  inflammables  are  to  be  removed,  we  should 
expect  an  increase  in  the  number  of  predelinquent  types  of 
behavior  which  become  evident  in  the  nonconformity,  aggres- 
siveness, or  introversion  of  the  child  in  the  home,  school,  or 
playground. 

Age  at  Time  of  Referral,  Since  many  of  the  unacceptable 
behavior  patterns  have  their  origin  in  the  early  life  of  the 
child  in  the  home,  school,  and  neighborhood,  the  number  of 
children  from  the  lower  age  brackets  should  be  studied  in  the 
evaluative  process.  Eventually  the  Bureau  should  exj>ect 
to  deal  largely  with  preschool  and  grade  school  children. 
A  general  drop  in  average  age  of  boys  and  girls  sent  to  the 
Bureau  is  therefore  set  up  as  a  psu't  of  the  evaluative  criteria. 

Sex.  Many  more  boys  are  referred  to  the  Bureau  than 
girls,  yet  the  girls  were  found  to  present  more  severe  prob- 
lems and  to  have  more  unfavorable  backgrounds.  As  the 
Bureau  becomes  the  accepted  agency  for  the  study  and  treat- 
ment of  sdl  child  problems,  it  should  expect  a  rise  in  the 
number  of  girl  cases.  ^ 

Cooperation  with  Other  Agencies.  If  a  truly  co6p>erative  pro- 
gram has  been  developed,  the  Bureau  should  expect,  in  a 
study  of  the  case  records,  numerous  mention  of  the  use  of 
other  agencies  in  the  study-treatment  program.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  all  these  community,  county,  and  state  organizations 
assist  in  the  adjustment  of  individuals,  as  well  as  their  referral, 
the  coordinated  and  integrated  program  can  be  said  to  have 
been  achieved. 

Study  of  Individual  Adjustment.  If  the  aim  of  this  prophylac- 
tic program  is  to  develop  boys  and  girls  who  behave  in  a 
manner  which  has  socied  approval,  the  best  test  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  total  program  will  be  in  the  behavior  of  the 
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boys  and  girls.  If  increasing  proportions  of  the  children 
handled  in  the  Bureau  or  who  attend  Passaic  schools  live  in 
a  manner  which  is  both  individually  and  socially  profitable, 
one  can  say  some  operating  factor  is  responsible.  Cases 
should  be  studied  to  see  how  much  of  this  change  in  behavior 
might  be  due  to  the  program  which  has  been  described  in 
this  study  and  what  effect  other  factors  may  have  had  in  the 
shaping  of  desirable  patterns.  To  the  extent  that  the  Bureau 
can  answer  this  question,  it  shall  be  able  to  redirect  its  efforts 
and  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  This  will 
necessitate  a  follow-up  of  all  Bureau  cases  as  well  as  of  other 
Passaic  children  and  a  study  of  the  treatment  and  preventive 
program  as  to  its  effect  on  the  behavior  of  children. 

Attitude  of  the  Community  toward  the  Bureau.  If  the  Bureau 
program  is  doing  an  effective  piece  of  work  in  the  commu- 
nity, one  should  expect  to  see  it  supported  financially  and 
orally.  The  fact  that  the  board  of  education  saw  fit  to  expand 
the  present  program  in  a  manner  which  has  been  described 
and  to  hire  a  full-time  psychiatric  social  worker  and  full-time 
psychologist  testifies  to  its  interest  and  opinion  of  this  school- 
community  program.  Since  society  does  not  tend  to  sup- 
port agencies  which  do  not  prove  their  worth,  one  can  look 
upon  the  attitudes  of  the  board  of  education,  the  press,  and 
the  average  citizen  cis  additional  criteria  of  the  success  of  the 
total  program. 

Supplementary  Research  in  the  Schools.  Since  the  Bureau  is  so 
closely  aligned  with  the  work  of  the  schools  and  since  it  is 
responsible  for  the  research  which  is  undertaken  in  the  schools, 
there  may  be  additional  criteria  available  in  the  truancy  rate, 
distribution  of  school  marks,  rate  of  nonpromotion,  grade  of 
school  leaving,  rate  of  school  leaving  —  all  of  which  are  inti- 
mately bound  up  in  this  program  of  delinquency  control  and 
prevention.  If  the  school  phase  of  the  preventive  program 
really  functions,  one  should  expect  more  children  to  stay  in 
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school,  fewer  truants,  fewer  failures,  and  a  lower  rate  of  non- 
promotion,  fewer  "behavior  problems,"  and  less  resentment 
or  dislike  for  school  and  its  personneL 

Summary  Statements 

The  Passaic  experience,  supported  by  other  recent  research 
in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency,  has  revealed  the  following 
basic  or  guiding  principles  which  art  presented  as  a  point  of 
view  concerning  delinquency  as  a  form  of  behavior: 

1.  Delinquent  behavior  is  learned  and  acquired.  It  is 
always  the  successful  response  or  behavior  that  is  ac- 
quired in  a  learning  situation. 

2.  A  prophylactic  program  in  the  field  erf  delinquency 
must  recognize  how  modes  of  behavior  are  acquired. 
An  attempt  to  substitute  and  provide  desirable  behav- 
iors should  ofier  satisfactions  equivalent  or  stronger  in 
intensity  than  the  behavior  response  which  is  termed 
delinquent. 

3.  Most  juvenile  behavior  ordinarily  characterized  as 
delinquent  is  not  abnormal  behavior. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  individual  differences  must  be  held 
paramount  when  considering  delinquent  behavior. 
Every  individual  delinquency  requires  a  unique  expla- 
nation of  crime  causation. 

5.  The  behavior  patterns  of  an  individual  delinquent  are 
most  complex  and  interwoven  and  extend  back  into  the 
immediate  and  distant  past.  There  is  a  definite  causal 
relationship  to  be  found  in  a  delinquent-behavior  pat- 

j        tern. 

■   6.  All  children  are  motivated  by  certain  definite  urges  or 
jf         needs.     These  may  vary  with  the  individual  child. 
/I    7.   Many  delinquencies  are  the  result  of  firustrations  and 
thwartings  of  primary  urges  and  needs,  resulting  in 
aggressive  behavior. 
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8.  Delinquent  behavior  like  all  behavior  is  purposive  and 
goal  seeking.  The  delinquent  act  itself  may  be  rela- 
tively unimportant;  it  may  have  significance  only  as 
a  symptom  of  a  deeper  maladjustment. 

9.  Delinquency  is  a  social  rather  than  an  individual  phe- 
nomenon. 

1 0.  The  delinquent  is  always  behaving  as  a  total  personality 
reacting  in  a  total  situation. 

11.  From  a  causative  point  of  view,  it  is  not  the  individual 
himself  or  the  situation  which  explains  behavior; 
rather  it  is  the  individual's  pattern  of  reaction  in  a 
given  situation  that  offers  a  dynamic  explanation  as  to 
why  a  delinquent  behaves  as  he  does. 

12.  Just  as  there  is  no  single  cause  for  delinquency,  we  can 
expect  no  single  cure  or  treatment  to  eradicate  this 
type  of  behavior. 

In  spite  of  the  many  volumes  written  on  the  subject  of  juve- 
nile delinquency,  there  is  still  littie  appreciation  or  under- 
standing in  the  average  American  community  of  the  factors 
which  appear  to  precede  delinquent  behavior  or  the  com- 
mimity's  responsibility  in  solving  the  problem.  Fenton  apdy 
describes  the  inadequacy  of  the  characteristic  American  way 
of  handling  the  social  problems  presented  by  juveniles  in  the 
field  of  undesirable  behavior: 

In  the  past  it  has  been  an  unfortunate  assumption,  regarding 
the  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency,  that  all  that  citizens  are 
expected  to  do  is  to  establish  courts  of  justice,  build  institutions, 
and  employ  trained  personnel.  When,  as  usually  happened, 
juvenile  delinquency  continued  to  be  a  serious  problem,  the 
energies  of  the  people  were  concentrated  upon  finding  fault 
with  these  courts,,  institutions,  and  public  officials.  From  a 
fundamental  standpoint,  the  major  error  of  democratic  peoples, 
in  regard  to  the  handling  of  many  social  problems,  especially 
crime,  has  been  their  failure  to  realize  that  democracy,  to  succeed, 
entails  community  responsibilities  on  the  part  of  its  citizens  which 
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cannot  be  met  by  the  delegation  of  authority  to  the  most  con- 
scientious of  paid  officials.^ 

That  each  conmiunity  must  study  its  own  delinquency  prob- 
lem and  assume  responsibUity  for  taking  comprehensive,  in- 
tegrated, and  specific  action  to  solve  this  problem  is  pointed 
out  by  Sullenger  as  follows: 

The  fact  that  juvenile  delinquency  is  a  product  of  the  com- 
munity must  be  faced  squarely.  The  boy  who  has  to  use  the 
streets  for  play  is  no  more  unsocial  than  the  commimity  which 
declines  to  furnish  him  with  wholesome  means  of  self-expression. 
No  community  that  ignores  its  duties  to  its  children  should  blame 
youth  for  shortcomings  that  might  have  been  easily  prevented. 
Juvenile  delinquency  in  its  cause,  treatment,  and  results  becomes 
one  of  the  community's  greatest  moral,  social,  and  educational 
problems.  A  better  understanding  of  the  child  problem  by 
the  whole  community  is  essential.  Private  and  public  agencies 
which  are  at  work  removing  the  causes  of  delinquency,  and 
substituting  in  their  place  constructive  forces,  should  be  encour- 
aged and  supported  financially  by  the  community.  Juvenile 
delinquency  is  adult  insufficiency.  For  every  delinquent  boy 
or  girl  there  are  two  or  more  adults  who  have  failed  to  assume 
their  social  responsibility.' 

The  School  as  a  Strategic  Agency  for  the  Handung 

AND  Control  of  Deunqpency 

Many  of  the  recent  publications  in  the  field  of  juvenile 
delinquency  make  much  mention  of  the  role  of  the  school  as 
the  strategic  agency  in  the  control  and  prevention  of  undesir- 
able behavior  patterns.  The  New  Jersey  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Commission  in  its  report  states  tfacrbriief — 

*     ...  that  the  school  is  potentially  the  primary  social  agency 
upon  which  we  must  rely  for  the  prevention  of  delinquency  and 


\    'Fenton,  Norman,  cited  in  Beam,  Kenneth,  "CSodrdinating  Goundls,"  in 
Tearbook  of  the  Natimud  Probaticn  Association,  New  York,  1937,  page  14. 

*  Reprinted  by  pennianon  from  Social  DiUrmmants  m  JuomUe  DHinquenty,  by 
Thomas  Earl  Sullenger,  published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.;  1936. 
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maladjustment  in  childhood^^  Therefore  the  main  objective  of  ^  ;U^ 
the  school,  preparation  fdrUfe,  must  supersede  any  academic  /  ^^ 
goal.* 

Unfortunately,  too  many  school  people  are  still  content  to 
consider  excellence  in  verbal  recall  as  ample  proof  that  learn- 
ing has  taken  place.  Very  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  direction  of  evaluating  learning  in  terms  of  desirable 
changes  in  behavior.  Schools  are  altogether  too  willing  to 
consider  their  job  done  if  the  child  can  read,  write,  and  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  Golden  Rule,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
it  has  been  translated  into  the  pupil's  daily  living.  Until 
schools  begin  to  evaluate  their  influence  upon  children  in 
terms  of  bringing  about  desirable  changes  in  behavior,  they 
will  continue  to  have  litde,  if  any,  real  effect  in  forestalling 
delinquent  and  predelinquent  behavior  in  individual  pupils. 

In  the  publications  of  the  White  House  Conference  the  f 
school's  responsibility  and  opportunity  in  dealing  with  juvenile  I 
delinquency  is  well  brought  out.  e 

The  school  is  intimately  concerned  with  the  problem  of  de- 
linquency because  a  great  share  of  delinquents  are  school  children  •  ^ 
and  because  it  seems  certain  that  the  various  difEculties  which  ' 
children  experience  in  fitting  themselves  into  the  academic  and 
social  problems  arising  in  school  are  important  in  the  incidence  ^ 
of  delinquent  conduct.* 

Sullenger  strikes  the  same  note  in  pointing  out  the  role  of 
the  school  as  a  force  in  the  control  and  prevention  of  delin- 
quent behavior  as  follows: 

School  has  become  a  powerful  factor  in  the  life  of  childhood  / 

and  youth.    Next  to  the  home  it  is  the  most  cpmtmctiye.  force  ' 

in  the  formation  of  life's  attitude&..dSLd  interests.    A  large  per-  ' 

centage  of  the  delinquents  today  definitely  l)egan  their  careers  j 

during  the  years  they  were  attending  school.    The  school  has  ' 

^JusHee  md  ike  CkUd  in  New  Jersey^  page  120. 
*  The  Juvenile  Ddinquent^  pag;e  131. 
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these  young  people  when  they  are  developing  antisocial  trends 
and  attitudes.  Many  criminal  careers  result  from  the  failure 
of  the  school  to  adjust  the  curriculum  to  the  children's  individual 
needs.  These  children  are  challenged  by  the  delinquent  activi- 
ties of  their  associates  much  more  than  by  the  activities  of  the 
^hool. 

Delinquents  have  been  maladjusted  largely  because  they  failed 
to  fit  into  the  routine  of  the  standardized  school  regime.  It 
is  evident  that  we  must  protect  our  children  by  diagnosing  their 
needs  more  efficiently;  by  properly  classifying  them;  by  adjusting 
the  curricula,  class  organization,  and  methodology  to  their 
particular  needs,  interests,  and  abilities;  and  by  enlisting  their 
interest.  All  this  calls  for  socially  minded  and  socially  trained 
teachers.* 

The  fact  that  the  school,  like  the  home,  not  only  deals  with 
the  child  during  his  impressionable  and  formative  years,.,  but 
does  so  for  a  prolonged  period  under  trained  leadership, 
places  upon  the  school  a  responsibility  carried  by  no  other 
social  agency*  This  responsibility  is  aptly  pointed  out  in 
the  Massachusetts  State  Report,  Delinquency  as  a  Public  Respon- 
sibility. 

The  school  is  the  first  agency  outside  of  the  home  and  the  church 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  educational  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  child;  the  classroom  teacher,  the  first  person  outside 
of  the  child's  own  family  group  who  is  in  a  position  to  observe 
and  note  individual  behavior  and  needs.' 

Later  the  same  report  goes  on  to  say: 

• 

...  If  juvenile  delinquency  and  its  fruition  into  adult  criminality 
are  to  be  prevented,  it  seems  that  the  public  schools  are  destined 
to  play  an  important  role.  What  other  agency  in  the  community 
has  as  advantageous  a  posidon  as  the  public  school  for  the  early 
recognition  of  serious  behavior  difficulties  or  overt  evidences  of 

*  Sullenger,  Thomas  Earl,  SocUd  Deierminanis  in  JtmetdU  Minquenc^,  page  97. 
Reprinted  by  pennurion  of  the  publiihen,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 

'  JuoenUe  Ddinquauy  in  Massachusetts  as  a  Public  RtspmuibUity.  Report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Cihild  Council,  page  113.    Boston;  1939. 
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delinquencies  and  for  authoritatively  dealing  with  them?/  The 
early  recognition  of  difficulties  is  one  very  definite  aspect  of  the 
school's  responsibility.  ® 

There  can  be  no  turning  away  from  this  question  by  the 
school,  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  true  function.  In  so  far  as  teachers 
are  trained  observers  and  are  able  to  catch  significant  behav- 
ior characteristics  which  are  symptomatic  of  maladjustment 
or  incipient  delinquency,  the  school  can  provide  the  "ounce 
of  prevention"  or  the  "stitch  in  time." 

The  Passaic  conmiunity-school  program  of  delinquency 
control  and  prevention  provides,  in  the  Children's  Bureau,  a 
central  agency  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  school  organiza- 
tion and  which  operates  in  a  position  of  leadership  in  the 
coordination  of  community  effort  in  evolving  an  individual 
and  group  program  aimed  to  develop  boys  and  girls  who 
behave  in  a  socially  acceptable  manner. 

' /^iV/.,  page  114. 
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Statistical  Treatment  of  Data 


^•. 


:S  A  PART  of  the  Passaic  study,  a  mathematical  analysis 
has  been  made  of  the  significance,  in  terms  of  the  theory  of 
probabilities,  of  the  findings  discussed  in  descriptive  terms 
in  the  foregoing  chapters.  Wherever  observations  concern- 
ing the  firequency  of  occurrence  of  certain  phenomena  were 
available  in  the  general  child  population  as  well  as  concerning 
the  delinquent-child  population,  the  significance  of  the  dif- 
ference between  proportions  was  ascertained  and  certain 
other  calculations  were  carried  through  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  observed  differences  between  delinquent  children 
and  children  generally  could  be  attributed  to  chance. 

The  procedure  utilized  is  that  recommended  by  Frederick 
Mills  in  Statistical  Methods.  The  "one  per  cent  level  of  sig- 
nificance" was  employed,  which  means  that  the  situation 
described  by  the  statistics  would  occur  by  chance  alone  no 
more  than  once  in  100  times.     On  this  point,  Mills  states: 

If  a  given  difference  between  hypothetical  and  observed  values 
would  occur  as  a  result  of  chance  only  1  time  out  of  100,  or  less 
fi'equendy,  we  may  say  that  the  difference  is  significant.  This 
means  that  the  results  are  not  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  we 
have  set  up.  If  the  discrepancy  between  theory  and  observation 
might  occur  more  frequently  than  1  time  out  of  100  solely  because 
of  the  play  of  chance,  we  may  say  that  the  difference  is  not  clearly 
significant.  The  results  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis. 
The  value  of  T  (the  difference  between  the  hypothetical  value 
and  the  observed  mean,  in  units  of  the  standard  error  of  the 
mean)  corresponding  to  a  probability  of  ^Jir  ^  2.576.  One 
hundredth  part  of  the  area  under  the  normal  curve  lies  at  a 
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distance  from  the  mean,  on  the  x-axis,  of  2.576  standard  devia- 
tions or  more.  Accordingly,  tests  of  significance  may  be  applied 
with  direct  reference  to  T,  interpreted  as  a  normal  deviate  (i.e., 
as  a  deviation  from  the  mean  of  a  normal  distribution  expressed 
in  units  of  the  standard  deviation).  A  value  of  7*  of  2.576  or 
more  indicates  a  significant  difference,  while  a  value  less  than 
2.576  indicates  that  the  results  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
hypothesis  in  question.^ 

The  hypothesis  referred  to  is  the  "null"  hypothesis  or  the 
hypothesis  that  no  real  difference  exists*  Using  the  Mills 
technique,  the  measure  of  significance  of  some  of  the  Passaic 
findings  is  indicated  in  the  tabulation  on  the  opposite  page.^ 

KiK>wing  that  there  is  a  mathonatically  significant  differ- 
ence between  the  characteristics  of  the  Bureau  cases  and  bf 
the  universe  with  which  these  cases  have  been  compared 
represents  some  advance  from  the  infonnation  contained  in 
merely  descriptive  tables.  Ciomputing  critical  ratios  serves 
to  minimize  the  probability  of  going  off  at  tangents  and  assum- 
ing that  statistics  are  meaningful  when  they  may  not  be  so  in 
fact  But  having  computed  the  critical  ratios,  it  is  still  neces- 
sary to  use  the  techniques  of  pure  logic  to  determine  —  or 
rathor  to  postulate  —  the  mechanics  which  account  for  the 
differences. 

In  other  words,  having  established  that  a  factor  is  associated 
with  delinquency  to  a  mathematically  significant  degree,  one 
must  still  probe  deeply  into  folkways,  attitudes,  and  emotions 
to  e3q)lain  why  the  factor  has  this  relationship  with  delin- 

1  Mills,  Frederick  C,  StatisHcal  Methods,  page  471.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  Inc.;  1940.     Quoted  by  permission  of  the  publishefs. 

'The  **mea8iire  of  significance*'  used  here  is  the  difference  between  the 
hypothetical  value  and  tlie  observed  error  in  terms  of  the  standard  error  of  the 
mean.  The  following  formulae  found  on  pages  48^-485  of  Mills's  Statistical 
Methods  but  originated  by  the  British  mathematician  Yule  have  been  employed, 
using  the  symbol  T  for  the  measure  of  significance. 

r     ^p-^ 
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Factor 


Measure  op 

SlONIFIGANGE 

r 


A.  Factors  Observable  at  Time  of  Entry  into  School  or  Sub- 
sequently 

Residence  in  Delinquency  Area '. 

More  than  1.5  Persons  per  Room 

Intermediate  Birth  Rsuik  in  Family  of  Three  or  More 

Children 

Cultural  Conflicts  in  Homes      .     . 

Mobility  of  Family,  Four  or  More  Addresses 

Employed  Mothers 

Broken  Homes 

B,  Factors  Observable  Only  after  School  Contact  with  Child  for 
Some  Time 

School  Marks 

a.  Honor  or  Satisfactory  Passing  Marks  .     .     .     .     .     . 

b.  Low  Passing  Marks 

c.  Failure  Marks 

Academic  Aptitude 

Truancy 

Four  or  More  School  Transfers 

Contact  with  Recreational  and  Character-Building  Agencies 


43.8 
30.9 

26.1 

24.6 

12.3 

5.3 

5.0 


81.0  • 
56.0 
45.7 
14.5 
24.9 
7.8 
16.7 


*  The  minus  sign,  indicated  here  and  in  subsequent  items,  signifies  that  the 
characterisdc  is  lacking  in  the  delinquent  group.  In  items  where  no  minus 
sign  is  shown,  the  trait  occurs  with  greater  frequency  among  the  delinquent 
group  than  among  children  generally. 

quency  and  also  to  determine  whether  the  relationship  is 
causal  or  associational.  The  mathematics,  it  may  be  said, 
are  a  necessary  tool  to  the  social  diagnostician,  who,  neverthe- 
less, must  accept  the  responsibility  for  conclusions  drawn, 
from  the  data,  which  he  interprets  according  to  his  insight 
and  experience. 
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CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 

Initial  Referral  Blank 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
COLOR  &  SEX 


BORN 

SCHOOL 

GRADE 


DATE   OF  REFERRAL 


REFERRED  BY 


REUOION 


REASON  FOR  REFERRAL 


SCHOOL  ATTEMPT  TO  SOLVE   PROBLEM 


3.  Home  visiting 

4.  Study  of  total  problem 

5.  Others  —  specify 


SERVICES  DESIRED 

1.  Testing: 

Intelligence 
Achievement 
Aptitude 
Others  —  specify 

2.  Physical. examination  &  treatment 

FACTORS  IN   CASE  RECORD  WHICH  SEEM  TO  BEAR  ON  BEHAVIOR 

Factors  in  child's  personal  equipment 

Intelligence  rating 

Special  abilities 

Physical 

Emotional 


St8 


J 


FACTORS  IN   SCHOOL  SITUATION 

Failures 

Successes 

Relation  with  teachers 

CUSTOMARY  USE  OF  SPARE   TIME 

(With  whom;  where,  solitary,  gang,  clubs)? 


WHEREABOUTS  OF   CHILD   WHEN 
REFERRED 

With  both  own  parents 

With  stepfa.  &  own  mother 

With  stepmo.  &  own  father 

With  mother  only 

With  father  only 

In  other  family  home • 

In  institution 

Specify 

FATHER 


N2une 

Age 

Yrs.  in  U.S. 

Language  spoken 

Occupation  &  Where 


FACTORS  IN   PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE   HOME 


STATUS  OF  child's  OWN 
PARENTS 

Parents  living  together 

Mother  dead 

Father  dead 

Both  parents  dead 

Parents  divorced 

Parents  living  apart  for 

other  reasons 

Specify 

MOTHER 


FACTORS  IN  THB  FAMILY  RELATIONSHIP 


Case  to  be  handled  by. 
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PASSAIC  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 

History  Outline 

Patients  Name  and  Address 

Referred  hy 

Informants  (Names,  relation  to  patient,  reliability) 

Problem    (1)  Reason  for  referral  to  Bureau. 

(2)  Patient's  concept  of  difficulty  and  attitude  toward  Bureau 
attendance. 

Family  History: 
Father:  Name,  age,  place  of  birth,  education,  occupation,  church  affilia- 
tion, intelligence,  habits,  health,  personality.    Note  especially  attitude 
toward  his  family,  toward  the  problem,  his  willingness  to  help,  etc. 
(If  deceased,  give  cause  and  date  of  death.) 

FaHher^s  Family,    Give  details  regarding  any  severe  illness,  nervous 

disorder,  mental  difficulty  of  any  member. 
Mother:   (Same  information  as  for  father) 

Mother^ s  Family.     (Same*  information  as  for  father's  family) 
Siblings:  List  names  in  order  of  ages,  giving  extent  of  education,  occupa- 
tion, health,  personality,  attitudes  toward  each  other,  toward  the  problem, 
and  willingness  to  help.     (Mention  any  miscarriages  or  deaths,  and  give 
reason.) 

Home  Environment 

Is  home  owned  or  rented  by  family?  Economic  status.  Atmosphere  of 
home.    Type  of  house  and  number  of  rooms.    Type  of  neighborhood. 

Personal  History 

Born  when  and  where.  Health  and  attitude  of  mother  during  pregnancy. 
Was  birth  normal?  If  not,  give  details.  Give  birth  weight.  Was 
pregnancy  an  accident,  or  was  patient  planned  for?  Details  of  develop- 
ment: Breast  fed?  How  long?  Age  of  sitting  up,  talking,  walking, 
teething,  etc.  Convulsions:  Frequency,  severity,  full  description. 
Illnesses,  operations,  accidents:  Age  of  occurrence,  severity,  after  efifects, 
high  temperature. 

Menstruation:  Age  established,  frequency,  duration.  Note  details  if 
irregular,  painful,  or  abnormal  in  any  way.  If  accompanied  by  head- 
aches, give  details. 

S«4 


School:  Present  school  and  grade.    List  schools  attended  and  length  of 

time  in  each.    State  grades  skipped  or  repeated  and  reasons.    Attitude 

toward  teacher,   pupik,   work.    School  authorities'   attitude  toward 

patient. 

Church  affiliation  and  interest. 

Work:    Age  at  beginning.    Posidons  held,  reason  for  changes,  wages. 

Attitude  toward  employers,  fellow  employees,  work. 

Habits:   Eating,  sleeping,  drinking,  masturbation,  nightmares,  enuresis, 

nail  biting,  smoking,  etc.    Give  details. 

Marital  History 
Marriage:  When,  where. 

Spouse:  Name,  age,  education,  church  affiliation,  health,  personality, 
attitude  toward  family  and  toward  problem. 

Children:  List  names  in  order  of  ages,  giving  place  in  school,  health, 
personalities,  etc.  Attitudes  toward  each  other,  toward  their  respective 
parents,  toward  the  problem.  (Mention  any  miscarriages  or  deaths 
and  give  reasons.) 

Personality 
Trace  development  of  personality  from  infancy,  giving  interests,  abilities, 
attitudes  toward  friends,  family  members,  members  of  opposite  sex,  and 
theirs  to  him.    State  whether  there  was  ever  a  decided  change  in  per- 
sonality and  circumstances  surrounding  it. 

Present  Difficulty 
Give  detailed  description  of  development  of  same. 

Summary  of  your  contacts  with  patient  and  his  family 
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Outline  for  Psychological' report 

Name . . School 

Date  of  Birth. Grade 

Date  of  Test CA 

Tests MA 

IQ. 

Examiner 

Referral 

Test  Results 


Recommendations. 
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PASSAIC  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 

Summary  —  Referral  Sheet 

From  Children's  Bureau 

To-- 

Re Age 

Address School^ Grade 

Father's  Name Address 


Brief  Summary  of  Problem: 


Suggested  Therapy: 


Date Case  Worker. 

Director- 1--. 
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PASSAIC  GHILDBBN'S  BUREAU 

INTEBIM  REPOIT 

From 

To  Children's  Bureau 


Re 

Report  on  activities  and  bdaavior: 


Date Worker. 
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Index 


Abbott^  Gface,  quoted^  194 
Abrabam^  case  Yamarj  c^  164^169 
Additotty  Henrietta^  quoted^  1S9» 

190 
Ac^iatmcat  CSoukBiittee  of  GoSfdi- 

nadng  CDundl,  235 
Adults,  need  for  cdocatioa  af»  28ft- 

289 
Age:  at  tiiiie  of  initial  idemd,  36- 
37;    average,  of  definqucBli  in 
Middlesex  Cbunty  Juvenile  Court, 
37;  at  first  delinqneiicy,  129-130; 
as  criterion  data,  294 
Aggression,  36,  39;  and  finistraliosi, 
5S-55;   and  misconduct,  98;   in 
school,  135-140,  143,  144^  152; 
teachers'  condenmatioa  of,  277; 
and  teachers'  marks,  292;  turned 
within,  292.    Set  dsc  Frustration 
Aims:  of  Children's  Bureau,  20-21 ; 
of  Grime  IVeyention  Bureau,  189; 
of  Juvenile  Court,  192;  ofBiveau 
of  Child  Guidance,  205;  of  Flat- 
bush  Conmiunity  League,  212;  of 
Coordinating  Council,  234,  236; 
of  Neighborhood  Council,  240;  of 
Michigan  Child  Guidance  Insti- 
tute, 241;  of  education  in  Passaic, 
271-272 
Alexander,  case  history  of,  47-49 
Alfred,  case  history  of,  169-172 
Allegheny  County  (Pittsburgh),  pro- 
bation officers  m,  216 
Allport,  Gordon,  ckcd,  157 
Axaerican-bom  parents  and  ddin- 

quency,  81 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and 

Parents'  Clinic,  215 
American  Legion  Auxiliary,  235 
American  Prison  Association,  197 


American  way  of  handling  sodal 

problems,  297-298 
American  Youth  Commission,  84 
Appraisal  of  Conmumity  Prog^ress  in 

Delincpiiency  Controt,  guide  for, 

242-243 
Areas  of  delinquency,  112-115, 119 
Acrests:  former  Bureau  cases,  42-43, 

50;  in  famihes  of  delinquents,  77- 

79.    See  also  Crime  rate 
Athletic  leagues,  190 
Attendance  officer,  16,  26;   dutica 

and    functions,    255.      See    ofw 

Truancy. 
Attitude:  of  police  toward  Bureau, 

25-26;     of   conmiunity    toward 

Bureau,  295 

Back  of  the  Yard  Neighborhood 
Council,  Chicago,  240 

Bean,  R.  B.,  cited,  66 

Behavior:  "aggressLve,  passive,  and 
defensive,"  53-55;  criminal  pat- 

-  tern  in  family,  77-79;  andadoles- 
cence,  129-130;  psychopathic, 
130-132;  in  school,  148-149; 
evaluation  of  school  program  in 
terms  of  changes  in,  269-270; 
varying  standards  in  school,  276- 
277;  symptoms  of  maladjust- 
ment, 278-279;  changes  in,  as 
aim  of  education,  299 

Benjamin  Franklin  School,  New 
York  Qty,  212 

Bergen  Cotinty  (New  Jersey)  Juve- 
nile Court,  15 

Berkeley  (California):  Police  De- 
partment, 189;  Qiild  Guidance 
Clinic,  206;  Co&dinating  Coun- 
cil, 232 
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Big  Brother  Chihs,  190 

Binet  Examination  (Revised),  122, 
258 

Birth  of  delinquents:  accidental, 
60-61;  planned,  60-61;  rank  of, 
in  family,  61-63;  ease  of  delivery 
during,  64-65;  weight  at,  65; 
place  of,  97-98 

Bloodgood,  Ruth,  cited,  198 

Board  of  Education,  Passaic,  19 

Boston:  Juvenile  CJourt,  194,  196- 
197;  Citizenship  Training  De- 
partment, 196-197;  Police  Ck>urt, 
206 

Bowler,  Alida,  cited,  198 

Bow  Street  Runners,  186 

Boynton,  Paul,  quoted,  135-136 

Boys'  Qubs,  106,  283,  287 

Boy  Scouts,  106,  108,  217,  220,  235, 
283,  286 

Breast  feeding,  66-67.  See  also 
Weaning 

Brewer,  John  M.,  quoted,  207 

Brockton  (Massachusetts),  study  of 
delinquency  in,  138,  145,  196 

Broken  homes,  effect  of,  72-74 

Bronner,  Augusta,  cited  and  quoted, 
62,  149,  195 

Budget  of  Children's  Bureau,  21 

Bureau  of  Juvenile  Aid,  Trenton, 
99 

Bureau  of  Special  Service,  Jersey 
City,  17,  32,  222-232,  244;  aims 
of,  223-224;  staff  of,  224-225; 
procedure  in  handling  cases,  225- 
227;  evaluation  of,  227-232 

Bureaus  of  Child  Guidance,  Newark 
and  New  York  City,  205 

Burt,  Cyril,  cited,  100,  126 

Camden,  parents'  school  in,  215, 217 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  235 
"Cappy,"  case  history  of,  172-176 
Case  conferences,  23,  259-260 


Case  histories,  24,  46-49,  157-179; 
Michael,  46-47;  Alexander,  47- 
49;  Charles,  159-164;  Abraham, 
164-169;  Alfred,  169-172; 
"Cappy,"  172^176;  Sylvia,  176- 
178;  significance  of,  17a-179 

Case  records,  24-25,  29;  evaluation 
through  reading  of,  46-49,  50; 
keeping  of,  260-261;  face  sheet, 
320-321;  index  card,  322 

Case  study  in  Children's  Bureau, 
258-260;  outiine  for,  324-325 

Catholic  delinquents,  101-105 

Causes  of  delinquency,  53-181 

Central  index,  239 

Character-building  agencies,  217- 
221,  235 

Character  training  and  juvenile 
delinquency,  101-120 

Charles,  case  history  of,  159-164 

Chicago,  Back  of  the  Yard  Neigh- 
borhood Coimcil  in,  240 

Child  Care  Committee,  90-91,  282, 
283 

Child  Guidance  Bureau,  school  and 
community,  204-206 

Child  Labor  Laws,  violation  of,  117- 
118 

Children's  Bureau,  Passaic:  history, 
16-28;  physical  setting,  20;  per- 
sonnel, 20-22;  and  school  guid- 
ance program,  22;  procedures  in 
dealing  with  cases,  24-25;  oppos- 
ing points  of  view,  25-26;  legal 
authority,  25-27;  significance  of, 
27-28;  evaluation  of,  40-50, 289- 
290;  and  schools,  247-249;  staff 
and  operations,  249-261;  duties 
of  staff  members,  250-256;  han- 
dling of  cases,  256-261 ;  research 
activities,  261;  and  the  teacher, 
278-279;  contacts  with  agencies, 
285-287;  evaluative  criteria,  292- 
296 
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Child-study  institute,  plans  for  a, 
in  New  Jersey,  202 

Churches  in  Passaic,  12;  and  de- 
linquency, 101-106,  119 

Citizens'  Advisory  Committee,  Pas- 
saic, 18 

Citizenship,  parents  of  delinquents 
and,  83 

Citizenship  Training  Department, 
Boston  Juvenile  Court,  196-197 

Cleanliness  in  homes  of  delinquents, 
95 

Cleveland  Welfare  Federation,  239 

Cole,  L.,  quoted,  129 

Community:  role  of,  in  delinquency 
prevention,  6,  101-120,  29^-301 ; 
setting  of  study,  9-15;  utilization 
of  forces  in,  280-289 

Community  Chests  and  Councils, 
Inc.,  238 

Community  schools,  211-213 

Community  Welfare  Council  and 
interracial  problems,  282 

Companions  in  delinquency,  116- 
117 

Conferences:  of  Bureau  staff  per- 
sonnel, 24;  with  child  and  par- 
ents, 24;  with  teacher  and  prin- 
cipal, 259-260 

Conflicts,  type  of,  between  delin- 
quent and  family  members,  76. 
See  also  Frustration 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions and  Parents'  Clinic,  215 

Cook  Coimty  Circuit  Court,  192 

Cooperation  with  agencies,  as  cri- 
terion data,  294 

Co6perative  planning,  249 

Coordinating  Councils,  232-237, 
285;  objectives,  234,  236;  com- 
mittees, 235-236 ;  mortality  among, 
237 

Council  of  Social  Agencies,  222, 
237-240,  285 


Counselor  in  school,  23,  207,  260, 
276 

Courts,  methods  of,  for  delinquency 
control,  191-197 

Crime  rate:  in  Passaic,  40-42,  49; 
in  New  Jersey,  41;  in  United 
States,  41 

Criminal  justice,  changing  prin- 
ciples of,  185 

Criteria  for  the  UJe  History,  157.  See 
Dollard 

Crowding  in  homes,  93-94 

Cumulative  Record  Card,  22,  26S- 
264 

Curriculiun:  choice  of,  23;  unreal- 
istic, 206-208;  organization  and 
revision,  265-272;  conmiittees  for 
revision  of,  265-266;  of  voca- 
tional school,  272-274;  for  family 
life,  274-275;  and  everyday  prob- 
lems, 275-276;  and  in-service 
training  of  teachers,  276-277 

Davidson,  Henry,  cited,  73 
Dean,  Dawson,  cited,  210-21-1 
Delinquency:  and  school,  1-6,  135- 
156,  222-232,  298-301;  guiding 
principles  in  control  of,  3,  296- 
297;  defined,  30-31;  theories  of 
causes  of,  53-58;  symptoms  of, 
56,  276-279;  prenatal  and  early 
developmental  factors  and,  59-70; 
and  family  influences,  71-85; 
socio-economic  factors,  86-100; 
commimity  and  character  train- 
ing, 101-120;  areas  in  Passaic, 
112-115;  and  personality  of 
child,  121-134;  rates,  154;  case 
studies,  157-185;  police  and 
court,  185-202;  education  and 
welfare  agencies,  203-244 
Delinquency  as  a  Public  Responsibility, 
Massachusetts  State  Report,  300- 
301 


53« 


Index 


Ddinqu«iicy    Pkcvendcm   CSouncily 

Michigan,  240-241 
Democracy  defined,  270-^271 
Demonstration  Clinics,  214 
Dentition  among  deiinquentt^  66 
Dependency  and  ddinquency,  87- 

88 
Detroit,  Neighborhood  Councils  in, 

240 
Dickson,  Virgil  £.,  232 
Director  of  Children's  Bureau,  office 

of,  250-251 
Dollard,  J^  cited  and  quoted,  53, 54, 

55,  67,  98,  157,  158 
Dodiger,  Simon,  quoted,  107, 108 

Edecdc  theory  of  causes  of  delin- 
quency, 54-55 

Education,  delinquency  control 
through,  203-217.  Su  also  Be- 
havior, Curriculum,'^Delinquency, 
School 

Elizabeth:  study  of  delinquency  and 
employment  in,  117;  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  in,  239 

Employment  and  delinquency,  117- 
118,  120 

Environmental  Committee,  Codrdi- 
nating  CoimcU,  235-236 

Essex  County  (New Jersey):  juvenile 
court,  15,  73,  213,  216;  clinic, 
206,213;  Pkx>bation  Department, 
213,  216 

Edology  of  delinquent  behavior,  53 

Evaluation:  Children's  Bureau,  29- 
50,  289-292;  criteria  ibr,  292- 
296.  See  also  Curriculum,  Delin- 
quency, School     • 

Failure  in  school,  140-144 

Family:  and  delinquency,  71-100; 
and  diiki  conflicts,  74-77;  crim- 
inal behavior  pattern  in,  77-79; 


sise,  79-^;  quantitative  ele- 
ments, 85;  sirf>jective  elements, 
85;  income  level,  86-100;  prep- 
aration for,  274-275 

F.  BA.fUmf am  Crime  Reports  €i,4(>-' 
41 

Feeding:  cif  infams,  66-67;  of  de- 
linquents, 67 

Fenton,  Norman,  cited  and  quoted, 
138,  149,  297-298 

Flatbush  Community  League,  212 

Foreign-bom  parents,  80-82 

Forman,  Henry,  cited,  110 

Fortune  magazine,  208 

Fouch6,  JoBCjphf  eariy  officer  of 
police,  186 

''Fractional"  programs  for  dealing 
with  delinquency,  222 

Freud,  Signuind,  cited,  67 

Frustration:  and  aggression,  53-55; 
in  weaning,  67-68;  in  CEuntly,  74- 
76,  79-85,  94;  and  poverty,  98- 
100;  intelligence,  122-124;  in 
adolescence,  129-130;  in  acbooL, 
135-156,  275-279,  298-301.  See 
also  Aggression,  Conflicts 

Furnishings  in  homes,  95-96 

Gangs:  as  social  institution,  115- 
117,  120;  types,  115;  effect  of 
pressures  eaiercised  by,  116 

Gardner,  George,  dted,  196-197 

Gesell,  Ajmold,  quoted  and  dtcd,  59, 
68,69 

Girl  Reserves,  286 

Girl  Scouts,  106,  220,  235,  283,  286 

Glueck,  Sheldon  and  Eleanor, 
quoted  and  cited,  56,  77,  98, 100, 
116, 122,  125, 138, 194,  195,  196, 
198,  206 

Grades  firom  yfbkh  delinquents 
come,  136-137 

GreystoEie  Park  State  Hospital  (New 
Jersey),  213-214 
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Gircup  guidance^  23, 206*208^  275^ 

276 
Group  thmtpfi  19^197 
Group  work:  md  dcUnqueacy,  106^ 

111,  119;  enrollinent  in  Paiiaic, 

108;    age  of  childroi  enrolled, 

218--221 
Guide  far  AppraiMl  of  Community 

IVogreai  in  DeHnquency  Control, 

242-243 

Habits  of  delinquents,  126-128,  134 
Health  Department,  Passaic,  283 
Health  Record  Form,  323 
Health  standards,  93-96 
Healy,  William,  quoted  and  cited, 

62, 125, 149, 195 
Holbeck,  £.  Scott,  18, 19,  21 
Home-room  period,  275-276 
Homes:  conflicts  in,  75-77;  of  de- 
linquent girls,  83-84;  type  of,  92- 
96;  number  of  persons  per  room, 
93-94;  "decency**  standards,  94 
Hopkins,  Thomas  W.,  223, 227, 232 
Housing:    types  of,  92-93;    com- 
mittee on,  282-283 
Housing  in  Passaic^  Census  Bureau 
material  on,  88 

megftimdcy,  percentage  of,  61 

Index  Card,  322 

IndianapoUs,  membership  in  group 

work  in,  107 
Initial  Referral  Blank,  285, 318-319 
Inskeep,  Annie,  quoted,  66 
Institutional   treatment,   45,    197^ 

201;  history  of,  197 
Intelligence  Quotients,  122-124, 133 
Interim  Report  Sheet,  286,  328 
Interplay  of  factors  in  child  be« 

havior,  157-159 

Jcney  City,  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies in,  239.    Ste  also  Bureau  of 
Service 


Jewish  delinquenla^   85,   102-106» 

119,  292 
Job  pkoement  and  poUce^  190 
Johxiison,  Arthur,  quoted,  149-150, 

156 
Johnston,  Florence,  dtcd,  289-290 
Jud|^  Baker  Foundation,  Boston, 

194,195,206,213,216 
Judge  of  JuveaUe  Ccnirt,  193-194 
Junior  police,  190 
JuVenikncourt  Uw,  26, 185-186 
Juvenile   courts:    in  New  Jersey, 
14,  200;   referral  <^  cases  to,  45, 
77-78;    hist<»y  of,  191-192;    as 
method  of  ddinquency  control, 
193-197;    and   Domestic   Rela- 
tic»»  Court,  216 

Knowing  the  chiki,  22,  263-265. 

See  also  Case  study,  Cumulative 

Record  Card 
Kuhlmann-Anderson  Test,  122 

Laboratory  schods,  209-211 
Lancaster  (Pennsylvania),  member- 
ship in  group  work  in,  107 
Lay   participation    in    curriculum 

planning,  280-281 
Leaving  school,  grade  of,  147-148 
L^al     authority     of     Children's 

Bureau,  25-26 
Life  history,  criteria  for,  157-159 
Limitadons  of  Passaic  study,  290- 

291 
Lindner,  Max,  cited,  55-56,  94 
Los  Angeles,  Coordinating  Council 

in,  232 
Lossing,  Elizabeth,  cited,  189 
Lucas  County  (Toledo)  probation 
system,  216 

MacNeil,  Doug^  H.,  cited,  54-55 
Madison  (New  Jersey),  Coordinat- 
ing Council  in,  237 
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Massachusetts  State  Department  of 

Mental  Hygiene,  206 
Massachusetts  State  Reform  School 

for  Boys,  197 
Massachusetts  State  Report,  Delifi" 
queruy  as  a  Public  RBsponsibUity^  300 
Meaning   of  Democracy,"   state- 
ment of,  270-271 
Menninger,  Karl,  quoted,  60,  67 
Mental  hygiene:    clinics,  213-214, 
283;  viewpoint  of,  and  teachers, 
276-277 
Mercer,  M.  L.,  cited,  138 
Mercer  Coimty  Juvenile  Court,  99 
Merrill-Pabner  Scale,  258 
Michael,  case  history  of,  46-47 
Michigan  Child  Guidance  Institute, 

240-241 
Middlesex  County  Juvenile  Court, 

37 
Mills,  Frederick  C,  Statistical  Meth" 

ods,  313-314 
Ministers'  Association,  Passaic,  283 
Mobility:  of  delinquents,  96-97;  of 

school  children,  96-97 
Model  Juvenile  Court  Act,  202, 216 
Montclair,  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies in,  239 
Montefiore     School    for    Problem 

Boys,  209-211 
Morse,  John,  cited,  65,  66 
Movies,  attendance  at,  109-111 

National  Probation  Association,  191, 
202 

Needs  of  youth  in  Passaic,  266- 
269 

Negroes:  in  Passaic,  10;  delinquents 
among,  31,  81;  mothers  em- 
ployed, 90;  and  mobility,  98;  and 
Community  Welfare  Coimcil,  283 

Neighborhood:  and  delinquency, 
111-115;  types  of,  113-114 

Neighborhood  Coimcil,  the,  240 


Nelson,  Edwin,  cited,  138,  145, 196 

Newark:  broken  homes  in,  73; 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  in,  239 

New  Jersey:  State  Mental  Hygiene 
Clinics,  46, 122, 214, 216, 250, 288; 
State  Home  for  Boys,  108;  Ju- 
venile Courts,  116;  referral  of 
cases  to  state  institutions  by 
courts,  200,  202;  State  Depart- 
ment of  Institutions  and  Agencies, 
202,  214 

New  Jersey  Juvenile  Deb'nquency 
CoEomission,  17,  41,  54,  62,  77, 
99,  100,  125,  138,  145,  150,  153, 
154 

New  York  City:  Welfare  Council, 
84,  239;  study  of  church  attend- 
ance of  youth,  103-104 

New  York  House  of  Refuge,  197 

New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  87 

Northern  New  Jersey  Mental  Hy- 
giene Clinic,  46,  214,  216 

"Null"  hypotiiesis,  314 

Nutt,  Alice,  quoted  and  cited,  192, 
195 

O'Brien,  Frank,  cited,  205 

Occupations:  of  all  male  workers  in 
Passaic,  89-90;  of  delinquents' 
fathers,  89-90;  of  all  female 
workers  in  Passaic,  90-92;  of 
mothers  of  delinquents,  90-92 

"Only  child,"  problem  of  the,  61 

Openchowski,  M.,  213 

Oranges  (New  Jersey),  Coimcils  of 
Social  Agencies  in,  239 

Parens  patriae,  doctrine  of,  3 
Parenthood,  preparation  for,  274- 

275 
Parents:  and  treatment  of  children, 
57;   of  delinquents,  71-100;   na- 
tional origin,  80-83;  citizenship. 
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83;  economic  level,  86-99;  school 
or  clinic  for,  215.  See  also  Delin- 
quency, Family 

Parent-Teacher  Associations,  235, 
287-288,  289 

Passaic:  inhabitants,  9-10;  char- 
acter of  population,  9-10;  area, 
10;  industries,  10;  government, 
11;  housing,  11;  schools,  11-12; 
churches,  12;  recreation,  12-13; 
charitable  institutions,  13;  Free 
Public  Library,  13;  welfare  facil- 
ities, 13-14;  police  force,  14 

Passaic  Children's  Bureau.  See 
Children's  Biireau 

Passaic  County:  Juvenile  Court, 
14-15;  Social  Service  Exchange, 
239 

Paterson,  Social  Planning  Council 
in,  239 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  186 

Personality:  of  delinquents,.  121- 
134;  psychopathic,  132-133,  134 

Personnel  Managers  from  Local 
Industry  and  Schools  Committee, 
282-283 

Peyser,  Nathan,  211 

Pigeon,  Helen,  quoted,  190  • 

Pin  boys,  delinquency  among,  117- 
118 

Plant,  James,  66,  213 

Police:  role  of,  in  delinquency  pre- 
vention, 5,  16,  187-191;  in  Pas- 
saic, 14,  42;  on  staff  of  Children's 
Bureau,  16,  26;  collaboration 
with  school,  27;  stations,  27;  as 
referral  agency,  32-33;  as  method 
for  delinquency  control,  185-191; 
history  of,  186-187;  and  case 
work,  188-191;  and  recreation, 
188-191;  department  of,  in  New 
York  City,  189;  responsibilities  in 
Children's  Bureau,  253-254 

Poverty  and  delinquency,  98-100 


Predelinquents:  case  records,  25, 
29-31;  identification  and  referral 
of,  39,  277-279;  hearings  for,  196 

Pk-^nancy,  health  of  mother  during, 
63-64 

Ptrenatal  factors  in  delinquency,  59- 
64 

Prison  Worlds  The^  Dr.  Hopkins' 
article  in,  quoted,  227 

Probability,  theory  of,  313-314 

Probation:  as  a  method  of  delin- 
quency control,  191-197;  en- 
larged role  of,  196-W7 

Protestant  delinquents,  102-105 

Psychiatric  social  worker,  16;  duties 
and  functions  of,  251-252;  and 
social  investigation,  258-259;  his- 
tory outline  of,  324-325 

Psychiatrists,  5,  131,  161,  166,  168, 
177,  178,  250 

Psychological  examination,  24,  258; 
report  outline  for,  326 

Psychologists,  16;  duties  and  func- 
tions of,  253 

Psychopathic  personality:  of  delin- 
quents, 56,  132-133,  134;  de- 
•  fined,  130-131 

« 

^ace  and  delinquency,  31.    See  also 

Negroes 
Radio  listening  in  leisure  time.  111 
Rate  of  delinquency:  and  neighbor- 
hood,   111-114;     according    to 

month,  151-154 
Reading  during  leisure  time.  111 
R6al,  Pierre,  186 
Rebel  Without  a  Causey  Lindner's,  55, 

94 
Recidivism:  of  Bureau  cases,  42-44, 

50;  of  institutional  cases,  198 
Reckless,  Walter,  cited,  126 
Recreation:  in  Passaic,  12-13;  and 

delinquency,  106-111;  committee 

on,  in  Passaic,  282 
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Red  Gron  in  FamaiCy  283 
Referral:  lource  of,  32-34;  ttamms 

for,  34-36;    technique  o^  256- 

257;  at  criterion  data,  293;  fbmif 

for,  31»-319 
RqSenti'  Inquiry,  New  York,  208 
Relief:     and   delinquency,   87-88; 

load  in  New  York  State,  87;  load 

inPaasaic,  87 
Rent  paid  by  delinquents'  familin, 

88 
Rq>etition  of  grades,  138-140 
Reiearch:  in  Bureau,  252, 253, 254, 

256,  261;    needed,  291-292;   in 

fcfaool,  295-296 
Retardaticm,  figures  on,  138-140 

Safety  patrob,  190 

Salvation  Anny  in  Passaic,  107, 283 

San  Francisco,  parents'  school  in, 

215,  217 
Sapir,  Edward,  157 
School:  role  o^  in  delinquency  pre- 
vention, 1,  4,  262-280,  298-301; 
and  other  agcsides,  2,  3-4,  222- 
244,  280-289;   as  cause  of  delin- 
quency, 3, 6, 135-156;  in  P^Msaid^ 
11-12;  as  referral  agency,  32-33; 
marks,  140-144;   transfers,  146-^ 
147;  dislike  for,  149-151;  chikl- 
centercd,  262;  evakiationof,269- 
270;  vocatk>nal,  272-274 
Scudder,  Ksnyon,  quoted,  234 
Seasonal  fluctuation  in  rate  of  delin- 
quency, 151-155.    Sm  ds9  Grime 
rate 
Seaton,  KJrk,  cited,  117-118 
Secretarial  and  office  staff,  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  256 
Self-guidance  by  pnipils,  23 
Sex:    of  Btu^u  cases,  31-32;    at 
reason   for  referral,   35;    delin*> 
quency  and,  55;  sharing  in,  117; 
experimentation  in,  130;  in  case 


lutflorics,  165,  172-176;  of  delin- 
quents as  criterkm  data,  294 

Seymour,  H.  Carleton,  study  by,  140 

Sitting,  age  of,  among  delhiquents, 
68 

Slawson^  John,  dted,  126 

Smoking  among  delinquents,  128 

Social  agencies,  councils  of,  239-240 

Socioeconomic  factors  and  delin- 
quency, 86-400 

Solitary  delinquency,  116 

Spakling,  Willard  B.,  19;  cited,  276 

Special  scboob  for  delinquents,  209- 
211 

Staff  of  Children's  Bureau,  16,  18- 
19,  20-22;  duties  and  functions, 
249-261.  Su  dso  ChUdren's 
Bureau 

Standing  Committee  on  Jails,  Amer- 
ican Prison  Association,  197 

Statistical  treatment  of  Passaic  data, 
313-315 

Stealing  among  delinquents,  35, 130 

Street  uradet,  117-118 

Study  Council,  Social  and  Recrea- 
tional Workers',  283-285,  287 

Sullenger,  Thomas  Earl,  quoted, 
298, 299 

Summer,  fall  off  in  delinquency  rate 
in,  151-155 

Summit  (New  Jersey),  Cofirdinatiug 
Council  in,  237 

Survey  of  ^rorking  mothers  of  school 
duMren,  90-91 

Sylvia,  case  history  of,  176-178 

Symptoms  of  delinquency,  39,  56- 
58,  119-120,  133-134,  155-156, 
297;  social  profile  charts  indi- 
cating, 180-181;  recognition  by 
teachers^  276-279 

Talkmg,  age  of,  by  delinquents,  69 
Teachers:    role  oi^  in  delinquency 
prevention,  1,  5;   and  case  con<- 
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ferences,    25-24;     as    daasroom 
mothers,  24;    treatment  of  chil- 
dren by,  57;   and  school  marks, 
143-144;     and   social   behavior, 
14S-149;    recognidon  of  symp- 
toms  of  delinquency,    278-279. 
See  also  School,  Tniancy 
Teething,  age  of,  by  delinquents,  66 
Tenements  in  Passaic,  92-95 
Testing,  22, 23;  in  Passaic,  264-265. 
iSS^  also  Psychological  examina- 
tion. Psychologists 
Thom,  Douglas,  cited,  289 
Thompson,  Helen,  cited,  69 
Thumb  sucking  by  delinquents,  128 
Training  of  Children's  Bureau  staff, 

21-22 
Trenton:  membership  in  group 
work  in,  107;  "Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Group  Work  Enroll- 
ment Report,"  219-220;  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  in,  239 
Truancy:    and  delinquency,   144- 

146;  rate  in  Jersey  City,  231 
Turner,  Benjamin  L.,  17^  18,  21 

Union  County  (New  Jersey),  men- 
tal-hygiene clinic  in,  213 

United  States  Children's  Bureau,  34 

Unofficial  treatment  of  delinquents, 
29 

"Unwritten  law"  affecting  delin- 
quents, 29,  38 


Vocational  school:  as  dmnping 
ground,  137;  curriculum,  272- 
274 

VoUmer,  August,  232 

Walking,  age  of,  by  delinquents,  68 
Wallace,  Eugene,  cited,  126 
Washington  (D.  C),  neighborhood 

councils  in,  240 
Weaning,  age  of,  of  delinquents,  67- 

68 
Wechsler  Bellevue  Scale,  258 
Welfare  agencies,  217-221,  238, 283 
Westchester  County   (New  York), 

juvenile  court  in,  15 
\^iite  House  Conference  for  Child 

Health  and  Protection,  68,  299 
Wckman,  E.  K.,  cited,  143,  276 
WoUan,  K.  I.,  cited,  196 
Woodbury,     Robert,     height-and- 

weight  tables  of,  65 
Working  mothers,  90-92 

Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations,  work  of, 
106,  217,  220,  235,  283 

Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Hebrew  Associations,  107,  235, 
283 

"Youth  Movement  or  Youth  Prob- 
lem, A,"  Fortune  magazine  article, 
208 
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